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The article which here follows was written in May, 1864. Two or 
three times extracts have been read from it at private gatherings; other- 
wise it has lain undisturbed and practically buried all these years. 
Only a portion of the original, though distinctly the larger portion, is 
here printed. As it was written nearly fifty years ago, it naturally 
expresses views which I do not now entertain and says things which I 
should not now say. But it seemed best to leave it as it first appeared 
in order to give a faint conception of the way men, at least some men, 
thought and felt in the midst of the mighty struggle which was then 
going on. Accordingly no alteration has been made save what has been 
rendered necessary to connect sentences where intervening paragraphs 
have been omitted, or where certain passages have been transposed. 
One instance only is an exception. In deference to the more amiable 
feelings which have sprung up since “the late unpleasantness,” wherever 
the word rebel occurred in the original—and it occurred pretty often— 
the word Confederate has been substituted when I speak in my own 
person. 


T was about one o'clock in the afternoon of the third of 
December, 1862, that we took the cars at Alexandria 
for Union Mills. The precise situation of the latter 

place none of us knew, and it was soon evident that our 

scanty stock of geographical information was not to be 

largely increased by the answers given to our inquiries by 

the inhabitants. The Virginia poor white is a man of more 
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than average intelligence who knows where he lives himself, 
let alone any acquaintance with points more remote. “A 
right smart heap of a way, I reckon,” was the reply usually 
made in the genuine native vernacular. This pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties was, however, rewarded at last 
by the information that Union Mills was a station on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railway, where the track crosses 
Bull Run, and was the extreme point in that direction of the 
defenses of Washington. From that city it was about 
twenty miles distant. 

The turn of the road which shut out the view of the place 
we had left behind, seemed to shut out also at the same 
time all the sights and sounds of civilized life. Everything 
bore the marks of decay. A few houses could be seen from 
the cars as we passed by, but most of these had long been 
deserted and were fast going to ruin. No ploughed fields, 
no fences, no landmarks of any kind, existed to show that 
men cared longer either to own or to cultivate the soil. The 
smoke of occasional fires, slowly rising from the depths of 
the pine forests on each side of us, and the scattered tents 
of the soldiers guarding the road, were almost the only 
evidences of life that broke the monotony of desolation. The 
entire region was rapidly returning to the abandonment and 
waste from which the labor of successive generations had 
rescued it. The day, too, was a cold and cheerless one, 
imparting an additional gloom to the scenes through which 
we passed. Green and gold of the autumn woods had long 
since departed, while occasional tufts of grass, still strug- 
gling to retain their freshness amid the general decay, 
seemed only to give by contrast a more leaden look to the 
folds of snow-clouds which hung heavy on the hills. 

On we whirled through plains covered by dense thickets 
and between hills surmounted by impenetrable forests of 
pine; through Annandale, past Burke and Fairfax and 
Sangster’s stations. The train stopped at last without any 
particular reason for so doing that could be gathered from 
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anything visible in the neighborhood. Here, however, was 
our destination. We had reached the limit of Northern 
sovereignty. Loyalty stopped short at the little stream 
which rolled at our feet and only looked beyond. Before us 
lay the bloody debatable land, on which more than on any 
other part of the continent had fallen the curse of war in 
its heaviest form. 'The few persons who still clung to the 
soil, bound to it by an iron necessity, had long given up 
thought or care for the morrow, and lived only the aimless, 
hopeless life of the inhabitants of the border. The region 
had become historic ground; but like all historic ground, 
had become so at the price of tears and blood. 

As we got off the cars, I looked for the mills which had 
given their name to the spot. One glance was enough to 
show that they were in a far more ruinous condition than 
the Union, after which they had been called. The building 
was entirely torn down, and the mill-stones, lying alongside 
of the stream, were the only evidences of the noisy life which 
they had survived. The owner had not stayed behind to 
save the miserable remnants of his property. While ground 
is getting to be historic, it loses altogether its attractions as 
a residence for human beings. 

The line guarded by our brigade was part of the outer 
line of the defenses of Washington, and extended from 
Wolf Run Shoals on the Occoquan to Chantilly. But the 
whole distance was never at one time picketed by us. The 
outposts were stationed along the lower course of Bull Run 
as far up as Mitchell’s Ford, at which point they left that 
stream, which, rising in the Manassas mountains, there turns 
off to the west. Whence Bull Run received its name, none 
of the inhabitants seemed to know; but it was probably 
due to the same taste which called a rivulet emptying into 
it Cub Run, and gave to one of the most beautiful tributaries 
of the Potomac the name of Goose Creek. There is, how- 
ever, some justice in the title, if not much poetry. For 
though ordinarily a quiet but always swift-moving stream, 
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Bull Run under the influence of winter rains quickly 
becomes a roaring torrent, rapidly rising, overflowing its 
banks wherever it passes through level country, and bearing 
down to the Occoquan, in its rushing current, large frag- 
ments of ice, blocks of wood, and now and then an uprooted 
tree. Its fall is always as sudden as its rise. Below Union 
Mills the scenery through which it flows is of a character 
so romantic as to have made its beauty felt even under the 
dismal circumstances under which we formed its acquaint- 
ance. The stream there rushes on through meadow-land 
and gorge, by sloping hillsides and under overhanging cliffs, 
while the path along its eastern bank, trodden by our patrols, 
wound its way over heights and hollows, through groves of 
laurel and the desolate ruins of what had once been great 
forests. On the opposite side overshadowing us, were 
frowning ramparts of rock, sentinelled by gigantic pines, 
seemingly as motionless and to mortal eyes as enduring as 
the hills upon which they stood. These lofty parapets, which 
nature had built, were at this point the real defenses of the 
line; for there are few places in which Bull Run is ordinarily 
too deep to be fordable by infantry. 

Our life was in many respects a hard one. The long line 
of from eight to sixteen miles, guarded by our brigade, 
required that officers and men should go on duty nearly 
every other day. The winter, too, was a cold and cheerless 
one, with storms of rain and snow frequent and severe. One 
of the heaviest of the latter occurred as late as the fifth of 
April. If this was the “sunny South,” it was quite a 
general feeling that we had got on the shady side of it. On 
the fifteenth of March there was a thunder-storm, accom- 
panied by a fall of snow or rather of sleet,—a circumstance 
to me somewhat surprising, and which left my meteoro- 
logical ideas, never very clear, in quite a mixed state. In 
addition to the severe weather, the whole country for three 
months seemed one complete sea of mud; and much as has 
been said of it, nothing too mean, nothing too vituperative 
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ever has been said or ever can be said of Virginia mud. Yet 
down there they call such soil “sacred.” 

The constant exposure either killed the men of weaker 
vitality or rendered their discharge a necessity in conse- 
quence of the diseases they contracted. Still it was no 
harder life than many others were having at the same time 
and doubtless not so hard as some. We grumbled, of course; 
we had not been soldiers had we not. Every man in the army 
is apt to think that the privations he endures are far worse 
than those endured by anyone else; that the particular 
ground upon which he sleeps is encumbered with much 
sharper protuberances, the particular stone he uses for a 
pillow is much harder, the particular air which surrounds 
him is much chillier, the particular rain which falls upon his 
person is much wetter, the particular mud in which he 
marches is much stickier, and the particular rations served 
out to him much fuller of animal and vegetable life, than 
the particular ground, stone, air, rain, mud, and rations 
which enter into the experience of any other individual. It 
is the soldier’s privilege to grumble; and the deprivation of 
it could never be counterbalanced by any increase of pay. 
It is the one thing that binds him to the life he has left 
behind. He has surrendered his free-will. He sometimes 
eats, and even relishes, food which at home he would not 
give to any cat or dog of respectable character. He occa- 
sionally drinks water in which there he would not think of 
washing his hands. He goes to bed at dark, and gets up 
at ridiculously early hours. On the march he inhabits a 
dog-kennel, which courtesy and the regulations call a shel- 
ter tent—probably because it affords no shelter. Vague 
memories only linger in his mind of that far-away past, that 
pre-existent state, in which he ate oysters, and drank wine, 
and lounged about luxurious apartments. True, occa- 
sional delicacies do astonish his pork-oppressed stomach; 
bottles of wine, surreptitiously procured, do sometimes 
gladden his heart; and carpeted rooms with sofas and easy 
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chairs drawn up before cheerful fires, do now and then 
refresh his frame. But such events are rare. They appeal, 
moreover, to the outer man only. They enervate while they 
delight. 

Not so with the grumble. That is the natural outgrowth 
of his condition. Station him on the summit of the Blue 
Ridge amid cold and sleet and snow, and he grumbles; 
station him in Fifth Avenue, he will do the same. Grumb- 
ling is the safety-valve through which the bitter thoughts, 
engendered by the manifold discomforts of his life, find their 
way into the great universe, and there pass into vacancy. 
He is a fool who regards such utterances as serious; he is 
a greater fool, as well as a traitor, who would think to act 
upon them. Our hearts were always loyal, whatever our 
lips might say. Ours was the fault-finding of that earnest 
devotion which wished the government to do more, not of 
that mulish opposition which wished it to do nothing. It 
cleared our minds for the contemplation of the happy scenes 
of that good time coming, when the wars would all be over, 
and we should have gone back from the border. Many a 
winter night, tired out with long patrols, with feet wet, 
with bodies chilled, did we sit cowering and shivering over 
some feeble fire on the outposts, and “indulge our sacred 
fury” in grumbling at the hardships we suffered, at the 
courage and capacity of the generals by whom we were 
commanded, at the inefficiency of the government we served. 
Then with hearts relieved, our thoughts would wander far 
away, in the long hours that followed, from the barren hills 
and relentless skies which encircled us, to cheerful rooms in 
Northern homes, curtained away from the chill December 
air, populous with books, radiant with the firelight, more 
radiant still with the light of love. 

All around were visible traces of the Confederate occu- 
pation. Our camp was about a mile north of the railroad, 
in the direction of Centreville, and was also at an equal dis- 
tance from McLean’s Ford, well known as the place where 
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a body of our troops under General Tyler suffered a severe 
repulse in the first advance of the army of the Potomac. 
In front of us was a deserted village, as it might be called, 
of huts built of pine logs and plastered together with earth. 
A collection of habitations, similar in construction though 
much larger in number, existed, and probably now exists, 
just across Bull Run at Blackburn’s Ford; and further 
back towards Manassas Junction, these former residences 
of the Southern troops were still more abundant. The 
telegrams which used to announce, during the winter of 
1861-1862, that the rebels were dying off in consequence of 
exposure and privation, must have lied even more than 
ordinarily; for no quarters that have anywhere been pro- 
vided for our troops could have excelled in comfort these 
huts, when occupied by the enemy. Ruined forts, in all 
cases made of earth and many doubtless never mounted with 
cannon, were scattered over the country; while rifle-pits 
half full of water, stretched for miles in every direction. 
One, in particular, running along the main road from Union 
Mills to Centreville, was so completely hidden by the trees 
and dense undergrowth as to be hardly visible at the distance 
of a few feet. All through this region—in fact, throughout 
the borderland between the two armies—the houses, which 
had been deserted by their occupants, had been pretty gener- 
ally burned down. Those which had been left standing were 
as a rule thoroughly dismantled. These last at times gave 
an almost ghastly look to the landscape. 

Of actual fighting, during the months we were in the 
defenses of Washington, we saw little or nothing. Rumors 
of wars always abounded; but an occasional shot exchanged 
with some wandering bushwhacker or prowling guerilla 
from Mosby’s band, made up the sum total of our field 
operations. If, however, we were not disturbed for our- 
selves, Washington was for us. That city was always 
excited, always uneasy, perhaps necessarily so from its com- 
paratively exposed position, and the vast interests involved 
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in its permanent and unbroken possession by our authorities. 
But confident as we were in our own safety, the reports that 
constantly reached us from its streets, in regard to the perils 
by which we were surrounded, aroused no other feeling than 
amusement. One could hardly say with truth that the 
solicitude felt by the city for our safety, was fully returned 
by us. The great attraction of Washington in our eyes was 
that, so far as we knew, it was the only accessible place 
where steamed oysters could be procured. Beyond that, 
sentiment on our part did not go. There was never any 
of that regard expressed for it which we should naturally 
expect would be felt for the capital of the nation. Were 
it not for the public buildings, it seemed to be a general 
feeling with us that it would be much better for our cause 
if the city were six feet under ground. This feeling, of 
course, did not prevent our being alive to the disgrace, and 
consequences more direful still, involved in its capture. 

If, however, we did not see much fighting, we heard 
enough of it. The hills which slope down to Bull Run from 
Centreville to Wolf Run Shoals are a perfect sounding- 
board, reéchoing the report of any artillery engagement that 
takes place between them and the Manassas and Kittoctan 
mountains, and even, when the wind is favorable, between 
them and the Blue Ridge itself. The bombardment of 
Harper’s Ferry in September, 1862, was distinctly heard at 
Union Mills, which is more than forty miles distant in an 
air line. No great movement was made by any portion of 
the army, of which the artillery did not give early, if not 
very satisfactory, information. The sound, according as it 
grew fainter or louder, told usually how the day was going. 

Such times were ever with us times of interest and eager 
expectation. The noise of a cannonade is always exciting, 
and always pleasant—if a good way off. I remember, in 
particular, how the report of the artillery, opening the 
cavalry action at Upperville on the twenty-first of June, 
1868, startled all the camps. I could not but think, that 
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beautiful Sunday morning, that while thousands of mothers 
and sisters, both North and South, were praying, in the 
words of the litany, that a good Lord would deliver their 
sons and brothers “from battle and murder and sudden 
death,” those same sons and brothers were at the very 
moment furnishing a peculiar commentary upon those peti- 
tions by striving to cut one another’s throats. Our enforced 
inactivity, always tiresome, at these periods became hateful. 
I doubt whether there is any man living who really loves 
fighting for its own sake. The mystery of death, confront- 
ing and overshadowing the spirit, awes at such a time the 
most boastful and presumptuous. Yet there is a terrible 
fascination about a battle, in spite of the dread uncertainty 
and horror that attend it, which cannot be explained by any 
feeling of duty, of pride, still less of curiosity. These, of 
course, had their weight with us. We could not expect to 
feel at ease in our comparative safety, while our fellow- 
soldiers were falling; and restlessly wandering about the 
camps, we listened eagerly for the tidings of fierce conflicts, 
whose far-off sound reached our ears, but in whose mighty 
passion we could not share. 

Nothing occurred during the month of December to dis- 
turb the monotonous quiet of our life, except a hostile raid, 
really insignificant in its proportions, but much magnified 
at the time by uncertainty and apprehension. Slocum’s 
corps, in marching from Harper’s Ferry to reinforce Burn- 
side, passed within the defenses of Washington; and the 
advance of a portion of that force from Fairfax station, 
where it had been encamped, separated from the main body 
a part of Stuart’s cavalry, variously estimated at from six 
hundred to two thousand men. With these were four pieces 
of artillery. To make good their escape they were forced 
to go through our lines. This they did successfully, cross- 
ing, on the twenty-eighth of December, the Orange and 
Alexandria Railway at Burke’s station, where they captured 
some of the guard and telegraphed, it is said, various impu- 
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dent messages to the Quarter-Master General. After cut- 
ting the wires and tearing up a small portion of the track, 
they passed on to the North. The troops in the defenses 
of Washington south of the Potomac, were everywhere put 
under arms. Our brigade was ordered out, and detach- 
ments from it sent to guard different points and to close, 
after the most approved fashion of scientific warfare, 
several military stable-doors, out of which the horses had 
escaped. The fords on Bull Run were carefully watched. 
Behind an extempore fortification thrown up at McLean’s, 
a huge saw-log, blackened in the fire, was mounted by some 
of our officers on a pair of cart-wheels which were found 
near the place. This piece of artillery, pointed threateningly 
across the stream, had quite an imposing effect when seen 
from a distance, and, I doubt not, has done as good service 
as most of the heavy ordnance in the defenses of Washington. 
But no enemy ever came to try its strength. Where, 
indeed, that band of horsemen went to, I never could find 
out. I fancy they must have lost themselves somewhere 
in that boundless North, towards which, when last seen, 
they were heading; for though day after day I read the 
newspapers with scrupulous care, never a word or hint could 
be found in them of the fate which befell those bold riders. 

But no one could fail to be struck at the time with a feel- 
ing which seemed to be universal among our troops, that if 
these daring raiders would pass on without attacking or 
injuring us, we would be willing to reciprocate the favor. 
We would offer no opposition to their escape, provided they 
behaved themselves properly, and did not put us under that 
painful necessity. This is not very complimentary to our sol- 
diers; but although it would be far from being true now, it 
was too true then. A general gloom hung over the army in 
consequence of the repulse of Burnside at Fredericksburg. 
But, in particular, the daring and yet successful raids of 
Stuart on the Peninsula and in Pennsylvania had given, 
at that time, to the arm of the Confederate service com- 
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manded by him, a reputation and prestige which subsequent 
events have failed to confirm. Moreover, it was felt that 
little or no reliance could be placed upon our cavalry, which 
alone could properly have any hope of intercepting such 
flying bodies of the enemy. It was usually worsted by half 
of its number, or at least believed so to be; and if it chanced 
to be successful, seemed itself always surprised at the 
result. Our cavalry, indeed, was at that period an object 
of contempt with all of the infantry. A remark of one of 
the soldiers of the Pennsylvania Reserves, while undergoing 
punishment, expressed a feeling then very common. When 
he enlisted again, he said, he was going to join the cavalry; 
for he had been in ten battles, and had never seen a dead 
cavalryman yet. It is hardly necessary to say that no such 
feeling prevails now. The rapid rise in conduct, in reputa- 
tion, and in general morale of that arm of the service, its 
transformation into the formidable body it has now become, 
is, to anyone acquainted with its previous condition, one of 
the most remarkable circumstances of the war. 


January, February, and March were naturally the months 
that tried most severely the endurance of the men. A part 
of that time it seemed as if one half of the various regiments 
would be collected every morning at their respective sur- 
geons’ quarters at the bugle-call for the sick; while to the 
air of the same call the other half would be singing the words 
generally sung to it throughout our command :— 


Come all ye sick! 

Come all ye sick! 
Come and get your quinine, 
Come and get your quinine, 
Come and get your quinine pills! 


Among so large a number there were doubtless some who 
feigned illness. But the triple volleys that reéchoed at the 
twilight of so many successive days over new-made graves, 
proved that exposure and privation were telling fearfully 
upon the health and lives of the men. Their bodies were 
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generally sent home—a fact which the soldiers with ghastly 
facetiousness held out to one another as the great induce- 
ment to die at that spot and time. If they fell in the coming 
battles, whose shadow darkened us ever from out of the 
future, their fate might possibly be—yes, probably would be 
the fate of their comrades whose uncovered bones still 
whitened the plains of Manassas. Boards are always, to 
any large army, wherever encamped, the greatest of rarities 
and of luxuries; and at that place and period, scarcely 
enough of them could be found for the rude coffins of those 
we buried. Two members of the company to which I 
belonged, died of smallpox, and of course their remains 
could not be removed. It is some consolation to know that 
to them, if not to those who live to lament them, it is no 
sorrow. I doubt not they sleep as peacefully in their solitary 
graves on that Virginia hillside, as they would in the 
crowded churchyards of their Northern home. 

The fact of our remaining so long in one encampment 
saved our men from dying to any extent of any of the 
United States General Hospitals. Dying to the regiment, 
I mean. War may slaughter its thousands, but these 
slaughter their tens of thousands. When a soldier leaves 
a regiment in active service for one of the United States 
Hospitals, he practically leaves it forever. At first, if he 
became well, he was detailed; if he remained ill, he was dis- 
charged. Now he is put into the Invalid Corps, which is 
a slight improvement. But so far as his own regiment is 
concerned, he may as well be dead. Vainly will he seek to 
return, vainly will his officers strive to reclaim him. The 
grip of the surgeon-in-charge upon him has a tenacity 
alongside of which the connection existing between the Old 
Man of the Sea and Sindbad was a tie of the most frivolous 
character. Military authority is far-reaching and mighty; 
but it is the puniest of powers when it comes face to face 
with quinine and calomel. One of my own men, able-bodied 
and thoroughly healthy, was on duty with his company three 
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weeks; the remaining period of his service he has so far 
spent in a United States General Hospital. Several times 
he made efforts to return to his regiment, but all to no 
effect; and at last I sent him word, if he knew when he was 
well off, he would stay where he was. 

During the latter part of February and the beginning of 
March, the emigration from the South began to approach 
to the dignity of an exodus. Men, women, and children 
poured into the lines of our brigade at the rate of from 
twenty-five to seventy-five a day. They were mostly 
foreigners, leaving the Confederacy in which they could no 
longer find a livelihood. A very few were citizens fleeing 
before the Conscription Act, which was at that time said to 
be enforced throughout Virginia with merciless rigor. The 
appearance of these emigrants was saddening in the 
extreme. Every day a silent, sorrowful procession of old 
men, young men, women leading little children by the hand, 
almost fainting with weariness, passed our camp under 
guard to headquarters. Their earthly possessions were 
usually all carried on their backs, but the household goods 
of some in more fortunate circumstances were packed in 
rickety wagons, drawn by horses so skeleton-like that it 
seemed as if they would fall to pieces were it not for the 
harness. All of these persons told the same sad story of 
distress and destitution in the South; and their looks would 
have convinced the stoutest disbeliever in the policy of 
starvation that they did not come from a land of universal 
plenty. 

By an order of General Heintzelman, the commander of 
our corps, issued in the latter part of March, the guards were 
instructed not to allow any person from the Confederacy to 
come in. Yet for a long time afterwards, many came up 
to our lines and sought to gain an entrance, and even stayed 
days and weeks in houses near by in the vain hope of at last 
being admitted. Their presence only added to the general 
distress. It was the season when the products of the pre- 
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vious year were nearly if not altogether used up, and the 
products of the new year had not as yet come on. The 
inhabitants could not enter our lines; they lived too far 
away from any sources of Confederate supply to obtain any 
food from that quarter. Although provisions were occa- 
sionally sent out to them, but little reliance could be placed 
upon a succor so precarious. All along that part of Vir- 
ginia just outside of the region occupied by our forces, the 
destitution in many families at that time was terrible. 
Women came up to the outposts, and with eyes swollen with 
weeping declared themselves starving, and gratefully 
accepted the hard fare shared with them by our soldiers. 
This was not common; but it actually happened. 

The cold weather and the mud prevented any drilling 
worth speaking of during January, February, and most of 
March. Consequently, when off duty there was nothing 
for either officers or men to do; and here the monotony of 
military life made itself most severely felt. Till a man 
keeps a diary, and attempts to set down in it the acts which 
he regards as worthy of special record, he never fully 
appreciates how little happens in his daily experience out- 
side of eating, drinking, and sleeping. In our peculiar 
situation all of these had with us an unnatural prominence. 
Dinner was as much the great event of the day, as to well- 
regulated individuals who aim to be healthy, wealthy, and 
wise, slumber is of the night. All of the intellect and skill 
of the camp was constantly engaged in the effort to get up 
new and palatable dishes out of our somewhat limited 
resources; and certain of the feats of the culinary art, then 
and there accomplished, would have brought tears to the 
eyes of Soyer, Vattel, or any others who have greatly 
cooked. My own masterpiece was a pancake, against which 
forks vainly struggled and knives could not prevail; the 
capacity of which to resist foreign impressions was only 
equalled by the sublime tenacity with which the separate 
particles of matter, constituting its internal economy, clung 
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to one another. Cooking was, indeed, our pleasure in 
prosperity and our solace in adversity; and with ever-vary- 
ing but always remarkable and hitherto unheard-of experi- 
ments on meats and vegetables, we whiled away many 
dreary hours of the long winter, and on several occasions 
cheated ourselves into temporary and delusive anticipations 
of having once, at least, a good meal. 

True, there were other things to be done. Lessons were 
to be learned and recited in the Tactics and the Regula- 
tions; but in spite of their attractions these works could 
not be studied all the time. The lack of reading matter 
was the principal want felt. Books were not easily pro- 
cured, were too heavy to be carried, and were always liable 
to abuse and destruction while lying about a camp; con- 
sequently, the inducements to create a large library were 
never very powerful. Works that anywhere else I would 
not have thought of looking into, there were eagerly wel- 
comed and diligently read. I individually went through a 
course of Beadle’s Dime Novels and Waverley Magazines, 
and just before we left the defenses of Washington, felt 
exceedingly obliged for a loan of Tupper’s “Proverbial 
Philosophy.” 

No one, under such circumstances, could fail to be 
impressed with the fact that the mental deterioration of a 
man long connected with the army, if stationed far away 
from his fellow-men, must be rapid, unless his situation or 
his character is peculiar, or unless his position is so high as 
to call into requisition and develop the moral powers which 
react upon the mind. Any regimental officer, if he applies 
himself, can in a year’s time learn all that it is essential for 
him to know to perform his regimental duties. After that 
he may as well die for any further use his brain will be to 
him—of course so far as regards acquisition, not action. 
His knowledge will not be materially increased, though it 
will certainly be less liable to be forgotten, if he remains in 
the army fifty years. In camp there are no inducements 
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from without to resist the tendency to be lazy when he can 
just as well be lazy. His pay is the same whether he be 
much or little informed; and his promotion depends not 
upon his ability, but upon his seniority or the political 
influence he can bring to bear. In active service he can 
learn nothing if he wishes. He cannot take with him books 
to read or to study. He cannot carry his investigations 
beyond the simplest elements of his profession. His individ- 
uality is lost. He is part of a great and complex machine, is 
called into action and assigned.to duty without any consulta- 
tion of his tastes, of his opinions, and too often of his 
capacities. He is confined to a narrow circle of ideas, which 
the solitariness of his profession and its want of contact with 
other professions and other modes of thought prevent ever 
being enlarged or broken up. Of the grand movements of 
the times, the hopes which exalt, the fears which depress, 
the passions which agitate, he knows nothing. I soon 
ceased to wonder why some of the older officers of the 
regular army, who had spent their lives largely in outpost 
service, seemed so stupid. That was a result they could 
hardly help. One of our ablest corps commanders, himself 
a graduate of West Point, once told a friend of mine that 
a West Pointer knew more the day he graduated than he 
ever did afterwards; and the remark, however untrue even 
then of many, and however exaggerated of all, was unques- 
tionably prompted by a knowledge of the necessary con- 
sequences that follow the enforced inaction of mind and 
body and want of contact with society, which are peculiar 
to military life as lived in the remote stations in the 
territories and on the frontiers. 


II 


On the twenty-fourth of March, headquarters were 
changed from Union Mills to Centreville. With them to 
the latter place went all the regiments of the brigade, which 
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had been stationed at the former. During the whole of the 
month the air had been filled with rumors of great enter- 
prises in which we were to have a share; and this move- 
ment looked as if our strength was to be collected for 
some offensive purpose. Nothing came of it, however, if 
anything was ever intended. 

Ever since the war began, I had heard of Centreville. 
There had been assembled the first body of Southern troops 
which could justly be styled an army. There the reserve 
of McDowell’s forces, drawn up in line, had checked the 
advance of the enemy after the first disastrous battle of 
Bull Run. There had been encamped during the winter 
of 1861-1862 that formidable multitude, estimated by the 
varying shades of contempt or fear as numbering every- 
where between fifty and two hundred and fifty thousand,— 
against whose possible attack the telegraph repeated on 
every pretext to the waiting nation the startling and 
inspiriting despatch that Washington was now regarded as 
safe. I had seen the name of the place so often and so 
many times in such large type, I had heard so much of the 
importance of its position and its reported natural and 
artificial strength, I had known it so long as the central 
point of mighty armies, that it is no wonder my conceptions 
of it had assumed a vastness and grandeur which its actual 
condition was far from realizing. 

Centreville is a broken-down village, which before the 
war had about four hundred inhabitants, but now would 
muster scarcely more than fifty or sixty. The houses are 
all old, all dirty, all dilapidated. Most have never known 
paint and the few which have known it have long since 
forgotten it. Nearly all are built in that peculiar Virginia 
style which consists in flanking each side with a tremendous 
chimney of brick or of stone—this last appendage of 
Northern mansions forming in Southern domiciles a “pecu- 
liar domestic institution” by itself. Both in the village and 
in the neighboring country the woodwork of these buildings 
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has in many cases been burned or torn down, leaving the 
lofty chimneys still standing. The place had always a thrift- 
less, ruined appearance; and, as might be expected, has it 
more especially at the present time. Everything has gone 
to seed; for in addition to the natural shiftlessness of the 
inhabitants, the war forbids any extensive or expensive 
indulgence in modern improvements. 

But miserable as the town looks, so far as it is the creation 
of its miserable inhabitants, the scenery about it is magni- 
ficent. As if to compensate for the failure of art, nature 
has been more than ordinarily bountiful in beauty. The 
village is situated three miles east of Bull Run on the range 
of hills which slope down to that stream. Right before it 
lies the vast plain which the conflict of two opposing 
civilizations has twice made a battle-field. Those desperate 
struggles disfigured the ground with shattered and ghastly 
wrecks of humanity which man left unburied, committing 
to the more merciful agencies of air and water and fire the 
task of returning to their native earth the bodies and bones 
of those who have fallen. This broad tract of level country 
stretches to the Manassas mountains, which stand up clear 
against the western sky; while beyond them and the inter- 
vening valley, far away on the edge of the horizon, can be 
seen the misty cones of the Blue Ridge. 

Naturally we had rarely come in contact with the best 
representatives of the people of Virginia. In the regions 
where active military operations had been going on, the 
finest mansions were fairly sure to be deserted and dis- 
mantled, and those who had occupied them had almost 
inevitably gone to Dixie or the deuce. But within the 
lines, especially well within the lines of the defenses of 
Washington, a number of families of all sorts and condi- 
tions still continued to dwell. To a man brought up in the 
North the ignorance, or rather the illiteracy of some of these 
inhabitants seemed amazing. During the last months of 
our stay in Centreville, I was connected with the provost- 
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marshal’s department of the division. By the nature of the 
duty I was brought into frequent contact with the families 
in the neighborhood. All passes for citizens were granted 
at our office, and before given, the signature of each person 
was required to a printed oath that the pass would not be 
used against the interests of the United States. Nothing 
surprised me more at first than to have individuals whom I 
knew as men of apparent respectability and possessing some 
landed property, confess that they could not write their own 
names. That, however, was too common there to be long 
a matter of wonder. As for loyalty, they hardly knew what 
the word meant. In fact, the unreal world of dreams never 
furnished a more intangible collection of spectres than the 
Union men of the South—that is, the Union men of the 
kind we heard so much of at the beginning of the war, and 
have seen so little of since. The ceaseless pressure resulting 
from the occupation of the soil and the lack of confidence 
in a failing cause has, it is true, led many within our lines 
to take the oath of allegiance. But I never saw in the 
South an actively loyal man, one who had a reason for the 
faith that was in him, who was not either an anti-slavery man 
or rapidly becoming so. There are, indeed, a few knock- 
kneed, blear-eyed individuals who profess themselves equally 
addicted to the Union and to slavery; but the earnest 
workers on both sides scarcely affect to hide the contempt 
they feel for these fossilized fragments of the old Union. 
The women everywhere were naturally the most out- 
spoken. Relying upon the protection afforded them by 
their sex, they often gave expression to their sentiments in 
a manner so violent as to cause evident uneasiness to their 
suspected and therefore more suspicious male relatives. 
These were sometimes at great pains to check the intemper- 
ance of the language used by their wives and daughters, 
and to explain away the meaning of their words. They 
might succeed in restraining the older ones; but the girls 
were never to be deterred by any dread of remote con- 
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sequences from saying anything that could possibly annoy 
or irritate the Union officers or soldiers. It is but fair to 
state that their conduct sprang more from a love of mis- 
chief than from any other feeling. The most insulting 
remark ever made was the standard reply to any observation 
upon the ragged condition of the Confederate troops, that 
Southern gentlemen did not think it necessary to dress up 
in order to slaughter hogs. The origin of this speech was 
contemporaneous with the first advance of the Union army, 
and from the frequency with which it is still repeated I 
judge it to be the culminating effort of the female mind as 
now found in Virginia. 

The women of the families which continued to dwell 
within the lines of the defenses of Washington, though no 
less disloyal, were in other respects an improvement upon 
the majority of their Virginia sisters whom I had previously 
encountered. They were bright, lively, intelligent brunettes, 
and were as contrary, tantalizing, spiteful, and otherwise 
agreeable as girls, the world over, generally are. One of 
the most attractive of them, mentally, physically, and 
pecuniarily, professed herself exceedingly anxious to become 
a martyr in the cause of Southern rights. Whether sincere 
or not in her feelings, she had her wish to some extent 
gratified, as after we had taken our departure, the provost- 
marshal who next succeeded—a wretch evidently as hard- 
hearted as he was hard-headed—sent her to Washington to 
become an inmate—probably a temporary one—of the Old 
Capitol prison. 

It was at this time that the policy of employing negroes 
in the military service of the United States was adopted 
by the government. Upon no other subject could the 
indignation of these damsels be sooner aroused. Language 
seemed powerless to express their disgust and wrath, when- 
ever the topic was brought under discussion, as we took care 
it should be often. One day I propounded to one of the 
prettiest and most pugnacious of these how near to her she 
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would allow me to come, provided I was put in command 
of a negro regiment. “Not within fifty miles,” was the 
spiteful answer. I vainly tried to reduce the number to 
forty-nine, but the obdurate fair one would not come down 
a furlong or even a rod. The cloud-compelling Jove 
himself could not have moved that indomitable damsel one 
inch. 

In spite of their constant, boastful assertions that the 
South would never succumb, there was in all they said an 
undercurrent of doubt and sadness. This was partly due 
to the confident tone of the Northern troops, which no 
defeat or disaster could ever shake. “When do you think 
the war will be over?” was the question always asked. “O! 
in five or six years,” was a common reply, sometimes 
because such was really the belief, but oftener prompted by 
the desire to create the evident feeling of depression which 
invariably followed. Such an answer always made them 
look sadder, though doubtless in many cases unconsciously ; 
for they, if no one else, recognized the resolution that lay 
behind it. Indeed, the one thing which has characterized 
the sentiment of the Northern soldiers during the struggle 
which has so long continued, has been the determination that 
the war shall never end until it is ended forever; that it 
shall go on until everywhere throughout the entire land the 
integrity of the nation shall be acknowledged. Whatever 
be the result of the mighty conflict which has already wasted 
so much of treasure and blood, the feeling prevails in the 
army as powerfully now as it did at the very beginning, 
that rather than have the Union broken up, better it were 
that the whole land should return to the desolation from 
which centuries of toil have reclaimed it, and the civiliza- 
tion of the future begin its work with a theodolite and a 
surveyor’s chain. 

One could not help having, however, a sentiment of com- 
passion for these girls, in spite of their defiant speech, 
dwelling as they did within our lines in the midst of an alien 
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and hostile soldiery. Theirs was, indeed, a dreary prospect. 
For them the future held out little hope and less promise. 
One year, two years, had swept by, and still the mighty 
struggle which both parties entered upon as a mere holiday 
pastime, seemed no nearer its end. Brothers and lovers had 
all gone to the wars. Rarely came any word across the 
lines to tell of the fate which had befallen them. Day after 
day dragged on slowly in their solitary lives, with only 
occasional messages at best from those of whose constant 
companionship they had been defrauded. Marrying and 
giving in marriage there was no more. Throughout all 
the borderland of Virginia that had practically ceased. 
Even wherever there were men, the times were too unsettled, 
the chances of supporting a family too doubtful, the future 
too full of darkness and despair, to warrant such a step. 
It seemed as if the growth of the population would be 
brought to a standstill through the want of faith and hope. 
Life was too wretched to be inflicted upon anyone who 
could be saved from the curse of living. Im all of my 
journeyings in Virginia north of the Rappahannock, I do 
not recollect to have ever seen a child under two years of 
age. Stripped as the country had been of men capable of 
bearing arms, babies were even scarcer. I doubt whether a 
general search-warrant would find fifty wherever active 
military operations have been going on. 

With a severe snowstorm in the early part of April the 
winter passed away. The long-reluctant days of sunny 
weather came at last. Camps were decorated with pines 
and cedars from the neighboring woods, and the rows of 
white tents were half hidden in the avenues of overshadow- 
ing evergreens. With the sunny weather came also the 
wives and, in a few cases, the daughters of many of the 
officers. Crinoline swept through the company streets with 
as much assurance as if they were the streets of a 
Northern city. Picnics were planned and went off with 
music and dancing, very much like picnics anywhere else— 
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except that the ladies were nearly all married, and it never 
rained. Excluding the drilling, it was a lazy, happy, 
dreamy time. All was quiet on the Potomac, the Rappa- 
hannock, and on Bull Run. The officer of the outposts 
lounged on the fresh grass, watching the silent sunny plain 
or the hazy outlines of the distant mountains, and wished 
never to be relieved. The officer of the day sat in his tent, 
smoked cigars, drank uninspiring lemonade, and wrote 
letters. The terrible bugle-call for drill was the skeleton in 
our closet. Had it not been for that, ours would almost 
have been the life of the lotus-eaters over again. Even 
with it, all that was needed to bring back the life we had 
left behind was the presence of woman; and I, for one, felt 
little disposition to blame those who sent for their wives and 
daughters, in spite of the frowns of some of the powers 
that be. 

For certainly to a cultivated mind the one great privation 
of military life is the lack of female society. Day after 
day to see men only; to hear nothing but their talk, often 
earthy and sometimes gross; to be ministered to in sickness 
by their clumsy hands, and in sorrow by their clumsy 
sympathy; all these are ever-present facts which give one 
a peculiarly vivid “realizing sense” of his dependence upon 
woman. Her absence was felt more in the comparative 
quiet of the garrison than in that active service where the 
hurrying incidents of assault or defense, of flight or pursuit, 
drove from the mind all thoughts save those of the stern 
questions of success or failure which presented themselves 
for solution daily and hourly. Fortunate was she who came 
to us in our solitude; for in the dreary monotony of camp 
life our imaginations were always ready and willing to 
invest with the attributes of a goddess any woman whose 
appearance gave us the least excuse for so doing. During 
the winter, when our stock of beauty ran low, it was natural 
that she who had even very moderate pretensions to it should 
be rated high. 
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Our lady visitors ornamented the dress parades of the 
various regiments through the months of April and May 
and even longer. It required some courage for them to 
stand their ground. Hints from division headquarters that 
they were not needed came thick and fast and threatened 
soon to become orders. Some retreated early in May 
along with Hooker; but many manfully persisted in 
remaining, and subsequently being largely reinforced bade 
a respectful but obstinate defiance to the military authori- 
ties. Insinuations that they were or might be in the way, 
that movements were in contemplation, made no impression 
upon these indomitable fair ones. Stay they would, and 
stay they did; some even late enough to part for the last 
time with their husbands before the march to Gettysburg. 

The retreat of Hooker from Chancellorsville turned our 
attention to digging. It is a very fortunate thing for me 
that I have no military reputation, for if I had, it would 
doubtless be forever ruined by what I am going to say. 
The extensive fortifications of Centreville always seemed 
to me a humbug—a gigantic imposition upon the credulity 
of the American people. They are made up of a chain of 
small forts, of value only as a defense against a direct 
attack in front, and almost utterly powerless to resist an 
assault from the flank. These were the only works that 
cost any labor, and these could have cost but little. Rifle- 
pits, to be sure, covered the country for miles, but rifle-pits, 
as every soldier knows, are the creation of a few hours. 
What nature has done for the defense of the position is 
another question; but the elaborate fortifications, which 
tasked for months the military genius of Beauregard to 
construct, existed only in the fertile minds of newspaper 
correspondents. That he himself did not regard Centre- 
ville so highly as some of our civilians, is clearly shown by 
his falling back to the line of Bull Run on the first advance 
of the army of the Potomac. It may have been no object 
to attack these works; it probably wasnot. NordoI mean to 
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say that they could have been taken without great loss of life. 
Very few places are, so far as I have had an opportunity 
of observing. But it seems never to get through the heads 
of some men that the strength of a position depends not 
so much on its fortifications as it does on the number and 
spirit of the soldiers who hold it, and the ability and resolu- 
tion of the officer who commands it. Our brigade spent 
several days in digging rifle-pits and building batteries; and 
as we never expected them to be used, we endeavored to 
make them appear as ornamental as possible. They were, 
when we departed, the best fortifications to be found at or 
near Centreville; but by this time, doubtless, Beauregard 
has all the credit of their construction. If any troops are 
now stationed at that place, they pretty certainly point them 
out to visitors as triumphal monuments of his ceaseless 
activity and engineering skill. 

From the first of May to the middle of June the weather 
was exceedingly warm. The skies seemed made of brass, 
not a drop of rain falling for six weeks. Our life was more 
quiet, if possible, than before. We were scarcely even dis- 
turbed by rumors; bugs and flies were the only terrestrial 
enemies which annoyed us. The former were everywhere. 
You swallowed them in your food; you snuffed them up 
your nose; you speared them in the bottles of ink with your 
pen. Mosquitoes, however, were so rare as to be considered 
almost a curiosity. Day after day passed by, unmarked by 
anything more impressive than the inevitable six hours of 
drill. But this unnatural calm ended so abruptly that a 
few days only constituted the transition period from it to 
the excitement of military life in its sternest form. 

I was lying in my tent on the afternoon of Sunday, the 
fifteenth of June, when I saw several horsemen ride up to 
division headquarters, which were on the opposite side of 
the road. In a little while the news went like wildfire 
through the camps that the eleventh corps, the advance of 
the army of the Potomac, was coming. It was a thunder- 
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bolt from a clear sky. Not even a rumor of any movement 
in progress or in contemplation had reached us previously. 
At first the report could hardly be believed; but a little 
later in the day, those standing on the forts surmounting 
the heights could see the rolling clouds of dust that almost 
hid from view the southern sky. About sundown General 
Howard and his staff rode in; but his command lay 
encamped for the night near Blackburn’s Ford on Bull Run, 
and did not reach Centreville until the next morning. It 
was followed immediately by the first and the fifth corps. 
On Wednesday the seventeenth, the third corps arrived; 
on Friday the nineteenth, the second, and about the time we 
were leaving the place the sixth corps made its appearance. 

From the first moment of the coming of these troops the 
monotonous quiet of Centreville was entirely broken up. 
Every day some new body of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery came and went. The ceaseless march of men to the 
North, the long and seemingly endless trains of baggage 
and ammunition wagons, the entire ignorance that prevailed 
even among the highest officers, as to the movements of 
either army, and the thousand reports to which such igno- 
rance gave rise, all these kept the place in a constant tumult 
of excitement. Rumors that Lee was in Pennsylvania,— 
rumors that he was directly in our front,—rumors that he 
was retreating towards Richmond,—rumors that he was 
moving up the Shenandoah valley,—rumors that he held 
the gaps of the Manassas mountains,—rumors that we held 
them,—rumors that the occupation of the Pennsylvania 
border was a mere feint to draw away our troops from 
Washington,—rumors that it was but the beginning of a 
general invasion of the North, planned long ago and now 
carried into execution,x—rumors that Lee had been out- 
generalled by Hooker,—rumors that Hooker had been out- 
generalled by Lee,—these and numberless others of a 
similar character followed one another in endless succession. 
Every man had his theory and by constantly asserting it 
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soon became convinced of its absolute truth, and finally 
proclaimed it as a fact. Confused by the reports of every 
hour, which contradicted the reports of the hour previous, 
we could only wait for the development which the future 
would bring. We were not kept long in uncertainty. 
With the smoke-clouds that in a few days rose from the field 
of Gettysburg, passed away all the mystery that veiled from 
us our own movements and those of the enemy. 

In the rumors in regard to the destination of our own bri- 
gade we naturally had a very lively interest. As day after 
day the endless columns of troops marched through Centre- 
ville, it was a question eagerly asked by everyone, whether we 
were to go or to stay. The answer came speedily. On the 
twenty-third of June orders were received to be ready for 
the field with ten days’ rations. We had been transferred, 
we were informed, to the second corps of the army of the 
Potomac, commanded by General Hancock. So on the 
twenty-fifth of June “the band-box brigade’”—as our new 
associates styled it—with drums beating and banners flying, 
bade adieu to the defenses of Washington and took the road 
to the North. In a little more than a month afterwards, 
it reached the Rappahannock on its southward march from 
Pennsylvania; but in the meantime it had left in Northern 
graves and hospitals more than two thirds of its effective 
force. 
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THE WOMAN OF TO-MORROW 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


T seems not unreasonable to assume that a hundred years 
from now Woman will be ruling the world or Man will 
have beaten her into an abject and primitive submission. 

It is not possible within the limits of an article to give the his- 
tory of woman throughout the ages; but few readers of the 
Ya.eE Review need to be reminded that she is, aw fond, by 
far the more tyrannical of the two sexes, and that whenever 
peculiar circumstances, uncommon strength of character, or 
a keen driving intellect have given her power, no matter how 
sporadic or limited, she has used it ruthlessly. Even in the 
small world of the home, the moment a woman discovers that 
her own weaknesses are less ingenuous and uncontrollable 
than her husband’s, her coolness and patience greater, her 
wit keener, or that she can club him mentally with her tem- 
per, then is the man lost. He may rule the nation, but 
he carries a secret sense of failure because one woman rules 
him. (This may account for the frenzied attempts public 
men have made to impress the world with the durable quality 
of their greatness. ) 

With hardly an exception, the leaders of men have been 
under the thumb, sometimes once, often many times, of a 
woman; the soft spot in their otherwise mighty brains is 
where woman’s magnetism and charm are generated, and 
without these silent partners the most brilliantly equipped 
cannot sway the multitude, or rouse that fanatical personal 
devotion necessary to insure a practical success. If a great 
man is ruled by his wife he is fortunate, for her ambitions 
are bound up with his, and by the time he is old enough to 
climb up to his pedestal she too is poised and wary; she may 
keep him from feeling wholly a god, but at least she will 
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not wreck his career. We hear every day of fortunes 
undone or jeopardized by extravagant wives, but we never 
hear of a public man’s wife making him ridiculous with the 
methods of a Kitty O’Shea or a Lola Montez: summoning 
him from the council table to gratify caprice or lust of 
power. 

But in these United States, particularly, where men are 
too busy to indulge in feminine psychology, and where tradi- 
tion still fosters the old practice of idealizing woman a little 
and indulging her a great deal, she has attained to a power 
far in excess of anything enjoyed by her sex in older lands. 
It took her some time to awaken to the deeper significance of 
this fact, but as soon as she did she began to replace those 
silken fetters with strands of steel. No doubt that in the 
higher civilizations of Europe where men have more leisure 
to think, to say nothing of ancestral brain cells, their per- 
sistent attitude of authority over women, often amounting 
to brutality, is due to the fact that they recognize not only 
the feminine instinct to rule, but the latent and formidable 
powers behind. 

Secretly and in stealth women have tyrannized over men 
since the world began and Eve held the fragrant apple 
under Adam’s unwary nose; flattering him into the belief 
that it is he that rules, that he is ever the mental and moral 
superior of woman, even as he so indisputably is the more 
powerful in body. When a woman is in love she really 
believes this, which causes the honeyed accents to vibrate 
with the ring of truth. These are easily counterfeited later 
on. After marriage, when the glamour has been supplanted 
by the hard light which beats alike on throne and hearth, she 
either despises or maternally loves and tolerates her man 
according to the strongest if most secret qualities of her 
nature. It is safe to say that save in the rare instances 
where man approximates the well-nigh impossible ideal of 
woman—the man who combines mastery of self with sym- 
pathetic understanding, who is intellectual without dullness 
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and too much egoism, who is honorable to his marrow, who 
is strong in little things as in great, masterful without being 
pig-headed, and above all who is able to refrain from mak- 
ing a fool of himself in private as well as in public—putting 
this demi-god out of the question, it is safe to say that in 
time all women, unless brainless, come to regard their men 
as overgrown boys, and to love them the more, or to endure, 
or hold in contempt, according to their own pattern. The 
world is full of disenchanted wives, but the grand army of 
the maternal women have learned a sort of divine phi- 
losophy, and enjoy the major portion of the meagre share of 
happiness allotted to this planet. But there is also the 
grand army of non-maternal women, who have been finding 
themselves during the last twenty-five or thirty years, and 
who care more for liberty than for any happiness their mere 
sex can give them. This army is growing wider and wider 
awake every moment, more lustful of power, of complete 
independence; and it increases in numbers at an incredible 
rate. The maternal woman, even if she have no child but 
her husband, is content to rule in the home. Not so the 
other. Her masculine components are overbalancing her 
mere womanhood; and these components, these profound 
and formidable qualities of the mind, can be gratified only 
in those great arenas which man has heretofore arrogated to 
himself. 

Now, given the fundamental instinct to tyrannize, add to 
it the long centuries of repression, of enforced submission, 
followed by another century of slow but persistent endeavor 
to obtain for their sex the natural rights of human beings; 
reflect upon their full realization of man’s injustice to 
woman, as to all creatures weaker than himself, and add 
again this sudden determined uprising of women in all 
centres of civilization (the most significant expression so 
far of the real birth of democracy into the world) ; reflect 
furthermore upon the moral support these increasing num- 
bers give to one another, the rapid development of brain and 
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character, even of strength of body, also upon the sweets of 
revenge ;—and it is hardly necessary to add that man’s posi- 
tion is no longer unchallenged, nor particularly stable. 

It is possible that the Englishman is wiser than we have 
thought, farsighted rather than merely obstinate and ego- 
istical. He has a far more formidable article to deal with 
than his American kinsman. The exhibitions he has had 
during the last seven years of inflexible mental sternness, 
infinite resource, and physical endurance, may well fill his 
soul with prophetic terror. Whether he can hold out or not, 
no one may venture to predict; but if he does not, he goes 
down to a long and ignominious, possibly a permanent 
defeat. The women of Great Britain have quite as good 
brains as the men; their minds are as well-trained, as logical, 
as executive and accomplished, as crowded with the furni- 
ture of politics; and while the men have a tendency to grow 
soft, after their cricketing days are over, as the result of 
too much good living and club haunting, the women keep 
themselves as hard as iron, if only to preserve their figures. 
Nevertheless, the actual physical superiority of the male 
still persists, and nobody knows better than an Englishman 
how to put himself into proper condition; either deliberately 
or instinctively he recognizes all this and prefers to conquer 
now instead of rousing himself after a long period of 
humiliation. 

That is a miserable confession of failure after all these 
centuries of ostensible supremacy, but man has no one to 
thank but himself. Woman, since the dark ages, has been 
too clever for him, and infinitely more patient. He had but 
to put his intense masculine egoism aside long enough to 
realize this, put on his armor and keep it on. He did 
nothing of the sort. Tradition and woman lulled him 
and blinded him; and, coincidently with progress, that 
progress of his own making, he lost one after another of the 
props that supported his throne. Now that old relic of 
antiquity is about to go the way of lesser thrones. It is, in 
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fact, supported to-day by two props only: physical superi- 
ority and custom. He undermined both when he permitted 
woman to leave the deep seclusion of the home, go forth to 
be educated with her brothers, thence to toil for her bed and 
board. One of man’s own distinguishing traits is to bite 
the hand that feeds him. Ingratitude? What theme save 
love has been more dwelt upon by poets, philosophers, and 
makers of fiction? It is, indeed, man’s own invention, ante- 
dating by many centuries the development of the productive 
faculty in the brain of woman. 

It is as well before going any further to examine certain 
characteristics and traits of men and women and endeavor 
to ascertain in what they fundamentally differ, or if their 
sex differences are really as radical as we have been content 
to believe. 

One argument against the importance or permanence of 
woman as a factor in the conduct of the world, is that she 
is more dishonest than man. Is she? An article appeared 
recently in one of the more serious magazines adducing this 
argument as the best in the repertoire of the “antis,” and 
dwelt principally upon woman’s inherent tendency to smug- 
gle. This reminds me of a little speech made in my pres- 
ence some fourteen years ago by an Englishman who had 
lived for many years in Japan. The Japanese, he assured 
us, could never be a great or even a conquering race because 
they were financially tricky and quite unmoral. 

However—to return to smuggling. The author of this 
curiously shallow argument could have had no real knowl- 
edge of our Custom House. Any inspector would have 
told her that men are by far the greater offenders. They 
bring in articles of enormous value, of a serious menace to 
trade, and secrete them with deeper deliberation and craft. 
With the exception of the professional female smugglers, 
women are rather childlike in their attempts to swindle the 
government. It is, so far, natural to their sex to enjoy a 
healthy fear of the law. But they make more picturesque 
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“copy” for the newspapers, and therefore we hear more of 
them. 

Moreover, who are the prestigious criminals of the world, 
political and private, men or women? What is the sex of 
the bank-wreckers, the embezzlers, forgers, safe-crackers, 
burglars, sneak thieves? Of the “con” artists, grafters in 
politics and business, of the lawyer sharks, robbers of the 
widow and the orphan, of the robber baron or trust magnate, 
so perpetually cursed? Of the international swindlers, 
including the ocean card-sharps, of the inventors and pur- 
veyors of poisonous patent medicines, of the get-rich-quick 
fraternity, of the millions, in fact, that live by playing upon 
the credulity of the human race? Of diplomats, spies, and 
editors of sensational journals? Are they men or women? 
Now and again we read of the picturesque girl thief, “lady 
burglar’”—mainly in fiction—of the pedlar of spurious 
beauty recipes, or that some woman is the brain of a gigantic 
swindle; but these instances are too rare to weigh a feather 
in the scale against man’s centuries of record for dishonesty, 
the infinite variety of which he invented himself, assisted by 
the devil. The newspapers give us daily proof of man’s 
congenital dishonesty, and it is seldom that a woman is 
arrested for thieving or cheating save as the accomplice of 
some man. 

To this every man will make immediate response: Yes, 
but wait until women are granted the full liberty and 
enfranchisement they crave. Wait until she is, millions of 
her, living the man’s life. Then she will be as bad as he. 

I shouldn’t think of contradicting. I feel quite sure she 
will be, unless civilization undergoes startling changes mean- 
while, owing to a miraculous improvement in human nature. 
Beyond woman’s physical disabilities, her more consistent 
and tender love of young, the stunting of certain traits and 
the over-development of others, wholly the effect of custom, 
I can see little difference between the two sexes. Man and 
woman (we have not only the poets’ authority for it) are 
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but one being split in two, differently sexed for the benefit 
of the race; otherwise they would be as alike as two peas in a 
pod if primeval conditions had not given the man an advan- 
tage he has taken care to retain, and if he had not later 
on elected to cut his hair. If man desired to cultivate hair 
to his waist and wear it on the top of his head, he could do 
it as easily as most women could raise a beard. Few articles 
of the toilette have a larger sale than depilatories. 

No woman can be more vain, more cowardly, more spite- 
ful, more pettily jealous—in matters far removed from 
sex,—more lacking in will power, more confused in thought, 
more absurdly nervous, even hysterical, than certain types 
of man can be,—than nearly all men can be upon occasion; 
and few men have shown more positive heroism than women 
display in every war, or more consistency and cast-iron 
endurance than the Militant Women of England are dis- 
playing to-day. They rarely exhibit more fortitude in ill- 
ness, or when hurt, than women do every day; nor do they 
endure poverty and privation more silently. 

Some day, when all the nonsense and sentimentality have 
died out of the world, it will be universally admitted that 
men and women are made up of the same ingredients and 
that the preponderance of good or bad, weakness or 
strength, is in the individual not the sex. When women 
have achieved full liberty, in other words fully found them- 
selves, and, increasingly confident in their swelling ranks, 
stand squarely on their own two feet, they will be just as 
rapacious, just as dishonest, just as sharp and overreaching 
as conditions and the law permit. The weaker or less 
resourceful will drop to the underworld as they do to-day 
(where they will continue to divide the honors with men), 
but those women of brains and character that deliberately 
select the open for their talents instead of the home, will 
fight man at his own game, and, it may be, rout him, dis- 
possess him, eat him up. 

That honesty is not a fundamental instinct in the human 
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race but an arbitrary product of certain civilizations, arbi- 
trarily exercised even there, is proved by its variations. The 
British and French tradesmen are notoriously dishonest; 
as fighters and as man to man, the best of both races are 
honorable. The French law protects the most dishonest 
native against the most honest and outraged foreigner. 
The German and the Swiss are normally honest, the South 
German more honest than the Northerner. The Japanese 
is dishonest, the Chinaman honest. In Zululand the big- 
gest liar was king. Law and social usage compel most men 
to refrain from flagrant offenses, but within those confines, 
the temptations to honesty for its own sake have never been 
overwhelming; religion and good breeding are responsible 
for our pleasant sense of security when with our own sort. 
That we sometimes receive severe shocks, as when we find 
ourselves financially outwitted by acquaintances, even 
friends, whom all the world we know trusts, or discover the 
hand of a virtuous citizen in our pocket, is something which 
we view with more and more philosophy as time goes on. 
Man is no stronger than his temptations, and such men, at 
least, fall later than those engaged in the hand to mouth 
struggle with life on a lower plane. 

There is no question that our civilization has bred a class 
of men that never have been tempted to act dishonestly, to 
whom such a temptation is as unthinkable as its execution, 
and who would be utterly incapable of taking so much as 
the crust of another, unless their brains were poisoned, 
decentralized with the miasma of starvation. The best of 
men have eaten one another, killed, lied for a woman or a 
friend, grown to hate their wives, love their friends’ wives, 
but their provocation has been inordinate, and, as man to 
man, their honor has remained impeccable. On this planet 
no man may be perfect, and that so many of civilization’s 
flowers find it impossible to hold unswervingly to their high 
ideals, forces us to be charitable to those more faultily com- 
bined, in whose poorly trained minds ideals are too confused 
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with personal wants to reinforce their respect for civil law. 
When a man that lives and struggles in the complex centres 
of civilization, remains true to the high standards of his 
inheritance and his youth, he is to be enrolled among the 
small army of the real heroes of the world. It is a clear 
i case of the survival of the fit. That men in small communi- 
YW ties, especially where there is a strong intellectual element, 
lf men whose lives are comparatively sheltered, live and die in 
yl financial honor, is little to their credit, though vastly to that 
P of civilization. ‘The mere fact that so many normal men of 
A} decent circumstances are willing and eager to uphold high 
| standards shows the direction in which the world moves. 
All this is so self-evident that it would hardly be worth 
mentioning if it were not necessary to emphasize the fact 
that it applies equally to women. If anything, women are 
more honest than men, partly because, not coming into fre- 
quent contact with the law, they stand more in awe of it, 
partly because the small economies of the home have made 
them exact and conservative. Moreover, a mother clings 
“ to a certain set of rules instilled in youth, long after men 
| have learned to keep them plastic, and to a form of caution 
that breeds honesty, if only because she, in turn, is distilling 
; | high and utile precepts into the little minds for which she 
4 is responsible. Woman will steal for her children long 
before she is starving herself; she will, indeed, do many 
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b F things for their sake that she would not do for her own, or 
Best for her man; but there she obeys a law that transcends civili- 
Bia zation, and only a greater civilization will repeal it. 


Personally, I have found women more honest in money 
| \ matters than men. I suppose that all people, not misers, 
ei: could tell a tale of impositions, swindlings, above all of bor- 
4: rowings; more especially women widowed too young to have 
a any practical knowledge of the maze called “business.” 
bi Also if they are impulsive and what is ungratefully known 
sh) | as “easy.” Furthermore, if they have lived in Europe and 
y | i been the prey of enterprising or impecunious countrymen. 
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Women, I have discovered, almost invariably return money 
lent them; men, never. After a considerable experience, if 
a woman in good repute asked me for money to set herself 
up in business, I might feel convinced that she would lose 
it, but I should credit her with the intention to repay me; 
a man in similar conditions I should not even credit with 
honest intentions, knowing that the man that borrows money 
from a woman is the sort that repays no one if he can avoid 
it. This is one of the first of the disagreeable truths a 
woman standing alone must learn; also that even normally 
honest men in every sort of business will overreach her where 
they would be quite square with other men, both because 
they feel themselves safe, and because centuries of power 
have taught them to take advantage of the weak as a matter 
of course. 

It is safe, therefore, to predict that women, no matter 
what the extent of their invasion into the realms of finance, 
business, or politics, will not lower the moral standard. 
Will they raise it, is the more pertinent question. They will 
make a desperate effort, no doubt of that, if we may judge 
by the class of women already before the public and making 
herculean endeavors not only to acquire rights of citizen- 
ship but to ameliorate the lot of the unfortunate. That 
eventually child-labor will be abolished by the efforts of 
humane and public-spirited women, is a foregone conclu- 
sion; also that they will succeed in limiting the toil of the 
poor mother, possibly in pensioning her until some of her 
children are old enough to work for all. To a great extent 
they will also get rid of the white slave traffic, and manage 
to protect the girl that has no instinct for prostitution. 
The last will be their most difficult task, for it means almost 
an economic revolution if they are to compel the employers, 
now almost universally men, to pay girls a living wage. 
But there is reason to believe they will succeed, and soon 
after they have acquired the ballot in those communities 
where the evil is greatest. It is a significant fact that in 
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these communities the resistance of man is most determined. 

So far, so good. Already from a considerable number of 
States liquor has been (officially) banished, mainly through 
the efforts of women, as well as horse-racing, cigarettes, 
dance-halls in connection with saloons, where saloons still 
flourish, all-night resorts, and various other pitfalls for weak 
humanity. Certain philosophers reason that the removal 
of too many temptations tends to weaken character, that 
man grows strong only through conquering himself, with- 
out too much assistance from the law; moreover, that if a 
man is weak or vicious, these defects will manifest them- 
selves in one way or another, no matter how we shelter him; 
also that such men are no good anyway, and that the sooner 
we rid society of them the better. The women hold that 
such men must be protected from themselves for the sake of 
their families; and that if young men can only grow to 
maturity without being subjected to demoralizing tempta- 
tions, or even familiarized with the sight of them, they will 
have better physique and better morals; in other words, 
be fortified for life. Perhaps we should be impressed by 
this argument if we were not reminded of the historic par- 
son’s son. Personally, I agree with the cynical philoso- 
phers. I do not believe that the weak can be forcibly held 
up, any more than that the Socialists, if they had their way, 
could hold up the vast army of clods upon which society 
must rest until the end of time. The exceptional laborer 
rises inevitably from his class, is eagerly promoted by 
employers, always on the watch for that rare endowment, 
the initiative brain; for any sort of a brain, in fact. The 
fond belief that the great mass only needs opportunity to 
develop brains, is cherished by no one who has seen the 
vain attempts of schools and parents in the most favored 
classes to implant mind where mind is not. Every man 
should be given the opportunity that lies in education, and 
be protected by sane and beneficent laws, but beyond that 
only he can help himself. 
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Just so does the strength in a man counterbalance, gradu- 
ally conquer the weakness in him if he has mind enough to 
engage in the struggle. If he has not, it seems to me that 
the more quickly his family as well as society is rid of him 
the better. But I may be all wrong. Let us have the 
experiment, by all means. Civilization is the net result of 
individual experiments which governments eventually push 
to conclusion, or ignore, as they think best. And experi- 
ments are the very spice of life, containing as they do that 
most stimulating of all qualities, uncertainty. They are, 
in fact, the grand gamble, and the women in attempting to 
make the world better by holding it by the throat, not only 
will enrich and elevate their own characters, but will fill 
their lives with interests that will make them young at 
seventy. 

But if people that live to do good improve themselves, it 
has yet to be demonstrated that they accomplish any radical 
changes in the instincts, impulses, and general human nature 
of the race. To say nothing of the fact that a million more 
cigarettes were consumed in 1912 than in the record year of 
1911, and whiskey in proportion, in spite of heaven knows 
how many years of strenuous endeavor of the W. C. T. U., 
it is evident that vice flaunts itself more brazenly in every 
circle than it did ten years ago, and not a day passes without 
some hideous revelation of moral turpitude ;—but all this and 
far more does not disturb the splendid, if not too intelligent, 
optimism of women. Nothing can daunt them, and by mere 
pegging away they will accomplish something, no doubt of 
that. They cannot turn the Great Clock back, compel a 
somewhat blasé world to view with horror what it has come 
to accept with indifference; nor can they check the growth 
of individualism which involves thinking for oneself; but 
they can and will, in time, remove or neutralize certain evil 
causes which develop in so many strugglers the basest or 
the most contemptible qualities in human nature. And hav- 
ing accomplished this, they will not only have justified them- 
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selves in demanding equal rights with men, but they will 
more than counterbalance that even greater army of women 
who do not care a rap for reform, who are as wholly selfish 
as life will permit them to be, and who so often are far more 
liberally endowed with brains than the rank and file at least 
of those good women that labor for the race. These other 
women, long embryonic, flowering only in the twentieth 
century, are so far its one distinctive product. They are the 
reapers rather than the sowers, and they alone of all loom- 
ing factors are likely to give a new color to civilization as 
we know it to-day. 

There is no reason to believe that women are funda- 
mentally more moral than men; that is to say, that they are 
guided by an instinct unknown to the great body of virile, 
careless-living men. Certainly they are not born impec- 
cable, if the little girls of poor parents in swarming districts 
display the normal instincts of their sex. The vicious tend- 
encies of poor children are appalling to anyone that has 
cherished illusions about the natural purity of a child’s 
mind. Let him who still harbors this illusion spend a few 
days with the Juvenile Courts of our great cities, and the 
Detention Homes connected with them. Two years ago it 
occurred to me, while in San Francisco, that it would be an 
interesting experience to attend the Juvenile Courts, more 
with an eye to the picturesque than for any other reason; 
poverty in California never having become the terrible prob- 
lem of older, larger, and less recklessly generous cities. 
Naturally, I met the officers both of the Court and the 
Detention Home, men and women devoting their lives, and 
in several cases, their incomes, to the rescue of boys and girls 
under legal age, finding homes or work for them, bestowing 
sympathy, advice, and moral help. 

From these good people I heard more horrors than I had 
heard in all my former life put together. I thought I knew 
the world, but it was the world of men and women. This 
was the world of children, and infinitely worse. Most of 
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the hideous stories were about the most attractive and well- 
mannered little girls, who were faintly amused by them. 
Of course these children had really no home life, their 
parents being overworked or intemperate; some of the chil- 
dren had been sent from one “institution” to another, and 
emerged from each a trifle more sophisticated than when 
they entered. My informants told me that although a 
larger percentage of boys were vicious, owing to their 
superior opportunities, it was easier to reclaim them than 
the girls, but that the latter (save when definitely of the 
prostitute type) were by no means hopeless if segregated, 
and treated kindly in some good woman’s home. 

Small wonder that in the beginning of the world it never 
occurred to the male to idealize the female. It took civili- 
zation to manufacture that pedestal, and for all we know 
it was woman herself, her brain sharpened by some education 
and much experience, that subtly suggested to man the wis- 
dom of publicly exalting virtue, beauty, and domestic 
accomplishments. At all events she never could have done 
it while still grovelling on the lower levels with her man. 

All that I heard at the Juvenile Courts is, of course, just 
as true of country children if neglected, and would happen to 
those now petted and sheltered, were their conditions sud- 
denly reversed. Nevertheless, the percentage of virtuous 
women is far higher than that of men, not only because they 
are sheltered, or fearful, but because maternity breeds a 
certain order of selflessness. Even when the children are 
too old to demand constant care, the laws laid down for a 
woman’s guidance have become a habit; she feels common- 
place, settled, and lives vicariously in fiction. If she is still 
physically active, and her individuality not wholly extin- 
guished, she joins a club and presently graduates as a social 
worker, or, discovering unsuspected powers, flings herself 
heart and soul into the great reforms. The ten millions of 
women in the United States to-day, who are members of one 
organization or another having as its object the improve- 
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ment of the race and the mitigation of the lot of the poor, 
are largely middle-aged wives, or widows, although their 
ranks are swelled by spinsters that no longer hope or wish 
to marry, and by childless younger women upon whom 
society or a merely personal life has palled. Few recruits 
are found in the ranks of youth, either married or otherwise. 
The young mother has her hands full, particularly if 
addicted also to the pleasures of society; the pretty girl is 
awaiting the prince; the parasite takes as much interest in 
the race as she does in an empty pocket book; the vast army 
of self-supporting women are more concerned with personal 
comfort and occasional amusement than with abstractions 
of any sort; and that ever augmenting army of young 
women of a higher class, non-maternal, passionately inde- 
pendent, exulting in modern conditions that permit their 
sex at last to live unyoked and unregulated without loss of 
prestige, and with a fair chance of success in whatever active 
field they elect to enter, are far too individualistic to merge 
themselves in the general idea of reform. It is in the last 
two classes that woman’s morals will tend to become one 
with man’s. 

Man invented the present code of morals. Without some 
such definite code or standard, there could be no civilization. 
Aside from utility, men and women must have an ideal to 
look up to, to admire, even if they despair of attainment, and 
to furnish exercise for their critical faculty. There is said to 
be honor among thieves, a code of sorts in politics and busi- 
ness; men on the Stock Exchange are expected to tell the 
truth or retire summarily to the elasticities of private life. 
Without standards there can be no stability anywhere; and 
so far, nothing has been invented to make civilization hang 
together which promises any improvement upon the stern 
code of sex morality. 

Man having firmly established his code, with the help of 
both law and society, has never had the least hesitation in 
violating it himself; openly, if he is a loose liver, indifferent 
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to the pleasures of social groups composed of stricter or 
more circumspect men and women, or if he is young enough 
to be forgiven his “wild oats.” If he is none of these things 
he discovers himself to the world accidentally. A large 
number of men are too indifferent to women to venture into 
the zone of danger, and there is still another class, men of 
stern, unyielding morality, who are the backbone of the 
creed. All varieties, however, unite as one man upon the 
question of the conduct of the sex that gives them birth. 
She must be good, or she must emigrate to the garish and 
definite district beyond the pale and stay there. So far, not 
even as a result of the modern rapid expansion of the 
civilized conscience, has anything been said about girls sow- 
ing their wild oats. 

Now, how far have women been controlled by this law, 
invented by man and upheld by society? 

At what period of the world’s history have women— 
sheltered women—been invariably chaste, what period has 
been without its scandals? I can recall none—in the Occi- 
dent—save ancient Greece, where the mothers, present and 
potential, were segregated, the hetere@ a triumphant class by 
themselves, and the admiration of men was reserved for their 
own physical perfections; or, perhaps during those long 
periods when all the world was at war, in other words, all 
able-bodied men on the battle-field and all women absorbed 
in keeping themselves and their children alive. Otherwise, 
if history is to be believed, the irregular relations of men 
and women have ever diverted society, inspired poets and 
romancers, and been the mainspring of the world’s trage- 
dies, great and small. There is no reason to believe that 
women are not innately as immoral, or as unmoral, as men; 
but they have held their propensities in leash—when they 
have—through pride, fastidiousness, fear, custom, or at the 
command of two forces more restraining still, maternity and 
religion. 

Nevertheless the license of the upper classes in Europe has 
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been notorious for centuries; the working girls of the old 
world have their lovers as a matter of course, openly and 
without shame. In Bavaria a peasant will not marry his 
girl until she has provided him with three children to relieve 
him of work in his old age. In the United States liaisons 
in society are by no means openly condoned, but they are 
overlooked, if the offenders are strong in their position and 
reasonably discreet. The code of this country is still the 
highest in the world, but it would be interesting, neverthe- 
less, to sit down and recall how many weeks we could segre- 
gate in our lives in which we had not heard a bit of scandal 
in one set or another; how many days, in fact, when we have 
dwelt in cities at the height of the season. The hope for us 
is, or has been, that we loudly upheld our standards, cease- 
lessly reiterated them; that our women, if they fell from 
grace, did so with the violence of the unhinged, or with the 
utmost circumspection; and that girls whom circumstances 
forced to earn their own bread, monotonously and with hate- 
ful toil, preserved a haughty front, or took to the streets 
altogether. 

But what of the present? The women of the world are 
but a trifle more indifferent to public opinion than formerly, 
being tolerably fastidious and having more to sacrifice, if 
they lose their sense of proportion and go a step too far; 
but the independent young woman who earns her bread 
grows more cynically independent every year. This is par- 
ticularly true of girls that move to the newer Western towns 
in search of lowered pressure and higher wages. Whether 
as office, telephone, telegraph girls, clerks, or servants, if they 
have any ability whatever, coupled with industry, they soon 
find money easy, and conditions far less exacting than in the 
swarming communities of the East. In consequence their 
bodily fatigue is less, their hours of leisure longer, their 
demand for pleasure, for “life” more eager and insistent. 
Add to this the reckless atmosphere of towns scarcely a gen- 
eration old, where everybody when not working is “out for 
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a good time,” where a dollar is valued as a dime instead of 
the reverse, where caste lines are fluid, where the new-rich 
women, conspicuously in the eye, are innocent of either tra- 
ditions or mental resources, concerned only with making 
time and money fly, and it would be more than amazing if 
these girls, scantily educated, full blooded, with no restrain- 
ing hand, spent their afternoons and evenings improving 
their minds or writing letters home. With heads too strong 
to permit them to “go to pieces,” or even to neglect their 
work, they live practically the same lives as the unattached 
men (generally in company of the attached), and are the de- 
spair of the good women of the Y. W. C. A. These ladies 
find no difficulty in fillmg their rooms with the incompetent, 
the unattractive, the timid, the innately virtuous; but the 
bolder and thoroughly capable damsels laugh at their best 
efforts to provide innocent amusement. They are enjoying 
life precisely as men enjoy it, and with no call for the subter- 
fuges forced upon the girls at home. And if they are not 
blest with the respect of men, pray,—they ask you—what 
good does a man’s respect do a girl when she is tired out or 
bored to death? Many of them have not the least desire to 
marry; or, knowing the weaknesses and ingenuousness of 
these “easy spenders,” especially when young enough to 
be new to “life” and the wiles of women, count upon “rop- 
ing in” a husband when they are “good and ready.” 

These girls, unknown a quarter of a century ago (when 
girls in new communities were either angels or outcasts), 
are but symptomatic of the spirit that is growing amcng 
their sex. It is the same spirit which fosters plays, novels, 
musical comedies, and newspapers that would have been 
taboo fifteen years ago. It was a little earlier that Henry 
James lamented he could not write what he wished on 
account of that literary bugaboo, the Young Person. Well, 
there practically is nothing he cannot write to-day. Mrs. 
Fiske told me that she revived “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
two years ago, but never should do it again. The great 
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confession which had held hearers spellbound with virtuous 
horror when it was written nearly twenty years ago, fell 
quite flat. Nobody cared. 

There is practically no subject which a man or a woman 
is forbidden to treat in fiction to-day. There is sometimes 
an outcry, but it is prompted by hypocrisy or habit, and 
generally comes from the suburbs; and the more a play or 
book is condemned the greater its success. This has been 
true for a good deal longer than twenty years, human 
nature being human nature; but this is the first time in our 
United States, at least, that the outcry is feeble and the 
enjoyment open. Sex has succeeded sentiment, possibly 
because the latter ran wild and degenerated into sentimen- 
tality. Will the result be to coarsen women, and to anni- 
hilate romance? Possibly it may make the world an easier 
place to live in by weakening hypocrisy, letting people work 
out their own problems, giving women the same privileges 
of reinstatement as men, when they have sown their oats 
and are ready to become wise and useful members of society. 
The development will be highly interesting to watch. 
Already the growing indifference of American girls of the 
middle class, and of the new-rich women of young communi- 
ties, to the old rigid code of American morals, may presage 
revolution. This is due primarily to two causes: the foreign 
influx, and the widespread, almost sudden economical and 
political awakening of woman. 

Women more than once throughout the centuries, have 
taken the bit between their teeth, and enjoyed, individually 
or as a group, something like license; but never collectively, 
at least in the middle class. Nor, until the last quarter of a 
century, have they shown any real tendency to sustained 
or widely concerted action; not until the past ten years has 
woman become formidable. To-day, what with the moral 
support of numbers, and a strength of will bred by a first- 
hand knowledge of life and its cruel conditions, she is as 
ready to make her own code of morals as to keep her body 
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housed and fed. Conditions have forced millions of fairly- 
educated young women into the personal struggle for exist- 
ence who in former generations would have lived on their 
male relatives and obeyed them, grown bitter and yellow, 
driven often into lunatic asylums by the sheer monotony of 
their lives. To-day the girls of this class are not as softly 
feminine as their spinster relatives were when young, but 
neither do they sour. They find life interesting even when 
tired, and nothing can persuade them that, no longer obliged 
to feed from the hand of man, they should be expected to 
subscribe to his laws of conduct; laws laid down for their 
progenitors, and for the parasites of to-day. If they are 
by nature chaste, or imbued with ideals, they obey those laws 
of their own minds; and if they are not, they obey other 
dictates. 

The same is to be said of a still more interesting class, the 
increasing number of young women, born of well-to-do 
parents, often brilliantly educated, who, with an innate dis- 
taste for domesticity and children, are no longer forced to 
choose between a husband and the ignominy of spinsterhood. 
This is almost an intermediate sex, never recognized until 
of late years; but in their ranks have existed the real mar- 
tyrs of private life. The maternal woman finds compensa- 
tion for every ill, but these unfortunates, automatically 
female and no more, have withered generation after genera- 
tion; with useful potentialities, perhaps, but astray in a one- 
sided civilization. Their only hope was in some artistic gift, 
and this they exercised in stealth, and apologized for its 
possession by giving its fruits to the world under the pen- 
name of a man! 

Save in small, obscure communities, that condition has 
passed—possibly forever. It is a poor specimen of a woman 
to-day that would condescend to sign her work with the 
name of a man. If these girls have artistic gifts they use 
them openly, flaunt them, and drive hard bargains with the 
purveyors of their wares. If they lack the artistic endow- 
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ment, and cannot even write stories for the magazines, they 
study, travel, enter one of the professions, or engage in busi- 
ness, of which they have invented more than one new form. 
Although by no means altruistic, they often engage in some 
public work, because their brains dictate that most reforms if 
carried through would make life easier for everybody; and 
they naturally incline to politics. Some sort of active 
mental life they must have, the sense of playing a real part 
in the world; their determination to live as men do waxes, 
and they despise the ordinary woman whole-heartedly. 

Now the logical result of this attitude to life will be their 
cold-blooded use of men in every way, precisely as their sex 
always has been and still is used by men. They will fight 
them at their own game in politics and business, avenging 
their sex in general and taking a keen delight in the game; 
and in time there will be women publishers, bankers, brok- 
ers, ward politicians, managers of big business, with thou- 
sands of subdued males under their heel. They will soon 
begin to invade the professions, where already they have 
obtained a foothold, as rapidly as men. Their private 
morals will depend entirely upon their normal tendencies, 
secret principles, and the time left on their hands. There 
is an enormous percentage of lazy, idle, virile men in the 
world, and they are not confined to the nethermost stratum. 
The world has never been without its male prostitutes, and 
the breed will increase as women tend to demonstrate their 
ability as money-makers. 

Let not the “antis” seize upon this as an argument. It 
will not make the least difference in the progress or the 
morals of these women whether they get the vote or not. 
One has only to look back over the past twenty-five years to 
see what woman has accomplished for herself, with no aid 
from the ballot. There are only two arguments for giving 
women the vote: first because it is absurd that she should 
not have it, and second because the millions of women devot- 
ing their lives to the betterment of human conditions can do 
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more with than without it. The individualistic woman does 
not care a snap of her finger for it. Whether these women 
will prove a rampart upon which the spirit of solidarity 
abroad in the world will break its shins, or whether they will 
capitulate to a force stronger than themselves—assuming 
that this spirit is something more than a boneless ideal— 
remains to be seen. No one would carry prophecy as far as 
that. All one can venture to predict is that this vast and 
increasing army of able, often brilliant and highly-gifted, 
women, by inheritance more thorough than men in what- 
ever they undertake, untrammelled, more and more conscious 
of their power—aided materially, as they will be by eugenics, 
and other forms of science devoted to the annihilation of 
ancient enemies—these women will crowd men more seri- 
ously every year; they will be reinforced by disillusioned 
wives, and by those who, however unwittingly, married but 
to be mothers, and have long since outstripped their hus- 
bands in the variety of their mental development. What 
then? 

Every woman that has gone out into the world to carve 
a career, or to earn her bread in conditions hitherto sacred 
to man, has had more or less experience of sex jealousy. 
Men that are grubbing along will forgive other men success, 
but women never. A man must be high above the breakers, 
or endowed with uncommon nobility, to view a woman’s per- 
sistent successes in her chosen work with equanimity. 
Women able to support themselves rarely come in contact 
with that brutal side of a man’s nature reserved for the 
women dependent upon his favor, but they quicken the 
smaller qualities of spite and jealous hatred. This is 
natural enough, for it is merely an expression of sex fear,— 
the unconscious admission that the stately fabric of centuries 
is weakening at the foundation. It can mean nothing 
personally to men that women are succeeding brilliantly as 
doctors, lawyers, authors, journalists, or as more humble 
breadwinners; their unfailing antagonism means only a sort 
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of dismal prophecy. They believe it to be inspired by dis- 
approval because these women are depleting the home mar- 
ket, deserting their “natural sphere”; forgetting the mil- 
lions of sour old maids of former days, whom they may have 
despised but never treated with active disapproval. They 
complain that women are “crowding men out”; forgetting 
that no woman can hold a man’s job (business being run for 
profit), if she is inefficient, and that many men are cheerfully 
permitting their wives to support them. As for the women 
that write books, or paint, or model, or draw great salaries 
on the stage, their success is due entirely to their ability to 
please the public; and if they often make more money than 
men in the same arts, that is due not only to the fact that 
their gifts may happen to be more distinguished, but to their 
persistence in developing them and to the congenital dif- 
ference in their habits. Women, unless of uncontrollably 
wayward tendencies (which soon dispose of them), do not 
sit up late drinking, waste time at clubs, indulge inordi- 
nately in any vice. This natural and easy abstinence, their 
inheritance from generations of domestic women, makes 
them painstaking and thorough in all they undertake, gives 
them an enormous advantage over men. 

Men, consciously or otherwise, feel this, uneasily sense the 
danger ahead, will realize it still more definitely when even 
the wife has achieved the economic independence she is mak- 
ing for in a straight line. So far they have done nothing 
to stem the tide that may engulf them. What can they do? 
Nothing but pass a law that no woman shall be permitted to 
earn her bread, and that every man living shall be taxed to 
keep her handsomely in the sphere to which she was born, or 
to which her talents bid fair to raise her. Either that or war 
at a later date. By that time women may be as strong of 
body as men, as the pit-brow women of Lancashire are 
to-day. The men may have grown flabby of mind as of 
body, demoralized by their humiliations. Perhaps they will 
have done nothing of the sort, but will have reverted to 
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primitive brutality. Then the world, civilization, will begin 
all over again. The same old treadmill. 

And what does it all mean? That only a relatively low 
order of human nature has been allotted to this planet, and 
that we must await translation to another before reaching 
a plane revealed to our imaginations in discouraging 
visions?—visions which serve a good purpose in inducing 
a mirage we call ideals, without which the world would be 
worse than it is, and yet never realized by the wholly sane? 
Otherwise, what is the explanation of this exotic, irrecon- 
cilable mental quality we call imagination, tantalizingly 
superimposed upon the ever definite limitations of human 
nature? 





Rie- 






















SHAKESPEARE AS AN ECONOMIST 
By Henry W. Farnam 


MERE economist who undertakes to write about 
Shakespeare must seem as audacious as Orlando, when 
he undertook to get a fall out of Charles, the profes- 
sional wrestler. For that reason the author of this article 
hesitated long before utilizing for a formal study the notes 
which he had been accumulating for a number of years. 
He felt confident that what appeared to him so obvious 
must have impressed others, and that someone must have 
written an article, if not a volume, on Shakespeare as an 
Economist. Have we not had books dealing with Shakes- 
peare’s grammar, his pronunciation, his punctuation; his 
knowledge of history and jurisprudence; his morality; his 
acquaintance with birds, with natural history, and with 
classical antiquity; his familiarity with medicine and the 
Bible; and even with his insomnia? And how can critics 
have overlooked his interest in economics? Economic con- 
ditions everywhere determine to a large extent political 
power, social relations, and the organization of the family, 
all of which are important elements in the business as well 
as the romance of life. Economic questions cannot there- 
fore have entirely escaped the attention of an author who 
considered actors “the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time,” and who held it to be their function “to hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 

of the time his form and pressure.” Let us but look care- 

fully enough into Shakespeare’s mirror, and we shall surely 
learn something of the part played by general economic con- 
ditions in the body of the time. 
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The writer still believes that somebody, somewhere, has 
done the very thing he is doing, and has done it better. But 
inasmuch as a fairly careful search has failed to reveal any- 
thing of the kind, he has accepted the invitation of the 
editor of the YALE Review to publish a part of his essay, 
omitting for the sake of brevity many of the citations and 
discussions in the longer study. In the case of Orlando, 
audacity was justified by the event. May it not, in the 
present case, be at least excused? 


If we examine first of all Shakespeare’s plots, we notice 
that in not a few of his plays the action turns either wholly 
or in part upon economic questions. In “Timon of 
Athens” we have the example of a man not only rich but 
lavishly generous, so generous, in fact, that he impoverishes 
himself in order to be kind to his friends. But when he 
finds himself pinched and confidently calls upon those whom 
he has helped to come to his assistance and lend him money, 
they all begin to make excuses. His indignation at this 
ingratitude embitters him and finally unhinges his mind. 
We have here one of those economic situations which are 
liable to occur under any organization of society, whether 
patriarchal or capitalistic, and many a Wall Street mag- 
nate of our day has found himself, when fortune ceased to 
favor him, pushed aside as mercilessly as was Timon of 
Athens. As a composer will often take a simple theme and 
develop it into a symphony, so it almost seems as if Shakes- 
peare had developed the tragedy of “Timon of Athens” 
out of the thought expressed by Jaques in “As You Like 
It”: 

Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens; 
’Tis just the fashion: wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 


“The Merchant of Venice” is in a sense the antithesis of 
“Timon of Athens.” Instead of taking as its motive the 
cruelty of ingratitude, it takes the self-sacrifice of friend- 
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ship. Merely to give Bassanio the means to carry on suc- 
cessfully a courtship, Antonio assumes a financial obliga- 
tion which nearly costs him his life. But it is not only an 
economic situation that Shakespeare depicts. The chief 
interest of the play lies in the antagonisms resulting from a 
question of economic theory. I should not think it neces- 
sary to enlarge upon the story of so familiar a play, were it 
not that so accomplished a scholar as Mr. John Masefield 
seems to miss what seems to an economist the main point 
of the dramatic action. Ina synopsis of “The Merchant of 
Venice,’ which he gives in his book on Shakespeare, he 
begins the story with the episode of the three caskets. He 
then goes on to say that the play “illustrates the clash 
between the emotional and the intellectual characters,” 
Antonio being the emotional and Shylock the intellectual 
man. Now the caskets are absolutely incidental to the 
plot. They might have been left out altogether, and Bas- 
sanio might have wooed the fair Portia by the conventional 
methods of love-making, without requiring the change of 
a comma in the rest of the play. Nor can I feel that Mr. 
Masefield touches the essentials of the drama when he refers 
to the clash between the emotional and the intellectual char- 
acters. Shylock was not especially intellectual. Indeed it 
was because he yielded to his hatred of the Christians so 
far as to introduce an element of revenge into a business 
transaction, that he got into trouble in the Duke’s court. 
Nor was Antonio, the serious, prosperous man of business, 
an emotional being. No, the real, and to my mind the 
important clash, apart from racial antagonism, was the clash 
between the medieval and the modern conception of inter- 
est; and it was this divergence of view which lay at the 
bottom of a good deal of the feeling between Jews and 
Christians in the Middle Ages. 

This question is broached significantly early in the play, 
and the arguments pro and con are presented by Shakes- 
peare with his usual power of condensation. The medieval 
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schoolmen condemned the taking of interest on a number of 
grounds. One was that it was forbidden in the Old Testa- 
ment to a Jew to take interest of another. Another was 
that gold does not produce gold. This is the one on which 
the discussion in “The Merchant of Venice” turns, and 
which is epitomized in the expression of Antonio: 


. when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend? 


Money cannot produce money; therefore it is robbery to 
take from a man in return for a loan that which does not 
result from the article loaned. Shylock justifies the taking 
of interest by telling the story of Jacob and Laban. The 
story as told does not seem to fit the case very well, as has 
been remarked by commentators; and Antonio very natu- 
rally criticises it by saying: 

This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of heaven. 


Was this inserted to make interest good? 
Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams?— 


to which Shylock answers, “I cannot tell; I make it breed 
as fast.” 

There is one explanation of this argument, which makes 
it seem to the mind of an economist, at least, perfectly 
reasonable. Although Shylock dwelt at perhaps unneces- 
sary length upon the trick of the peeled wands, the story as 
a whole suggests the argument which modern economists 
use against the Aristotelian doctrine of the sterility of 
money. It is simply that, though money cannot breed 
money, it may buy those things which do reproduce them- 
selves and add to the wealth of the possessor. It is as a 
result of this discussion that Shylock, while ironically offer- 
ing to loan money without interest, introduces a little joker, 
“a merry sport,” as he calls it, into the contract, which 
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authorizes him to cut a pound of flesh from Antonio’s breast 
if he fails to repay the loan promptly. The whole seems an 
attempt on Shylock’s part to get even with the haughty 
Christians by proving a reductio ad absurdum of their 
theory of loaning money. He holds that it is proper to take 
interest. They hold that it is not, and that loans should be 
made for friendship. “Very well,” says he to himself, “if 
you want to treat a business transaction as a matter of 
friendship, why not also use it as a means of revenge?” 
This starts the whole chain of events which leads to the 
trial scene, when Portia first trips up the Jew by pushing 
to an extreme his literal interpretation of a contract which 
he himself had in the beginning described as framed “in a 
merry sport,” and then, reversing her logical process, goes 
to the essence of the transaction and shows that it was really 
a plot against the life of a Venetian—and therefore against 
the criminal law. “The Merchant of Venice,” however, 
involves more than antagonistic views of usury. It really 
involves a discussion of the extreme laissez faire philosophy 
of economics. Shylock in a significant sentence says, 
“Thrift is blessing, if men steal it not.” In other words, he 
stands for the night-watchman theory of government. Any 
piece of clever trickery is legitimate, i. e., earns the divine 
blessing, as long as it does not violate the criminal law. 

In “As You Like It” the mainspring of the action may 
be said to be half political, half economic. The banished 
Duke is driven into the wilderness by a political overturn. 
Orlando is driven out by economic pressure, since Oliver, 
having inherited all the family property under the law of 
primogeniture, will not allow his younger brother enough 
to live upon. Orlando emigrated to the frontier to make a 
living, just as younger sons at the present time go to British 
Columbia or Africa or Australia to engage in ranching or 
mining or other extractive industries, with the occupations 
of the hunting stage of civilization thrown in by way of 
sport. Thus the principal characters of the play have all 
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been transferred from a highly organized society with fully 
developed division of labor, settled institutions, and accumu- 
lated property, to a state of natural economy, in which the 
pioneer virtues of courage and toughness count for more 
than the refinements of court life. Orlando, realizing this 
sudden change, tries to adapt himself to the situation, and 
as often happens in similar circumstances, overdoes the part. 
Needing food for himself and for faithful old Adam, who 
has followed him on the long journey, he rushes upon the 
Duke and his courtiers with a sword in his hand and a threat 
on his lips: 

He dies that touches any of this fruit 

Till I and my affairs are answeréd. 


When he finds that they too are civilized, and that, as the 


Duke says: 
. . - Your gentleness shall force 


More than your force move us to gentleness— 


he at once apologizes and replies: 


Speak you so gently? Pardon me, I pray you: 
I thought that ail things had been savage here; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of stern commandment. 


“Coriolanus” turns upon a political situation which, like 
many political situations, is based upon economic disturb- 
ances: in this case the dissatisfaction of the plebeians or 
poorer classes of Rome, with the rule of the patricians. In 
“Henry VI, Part II,” we have in Cade’s rebellion another 
political revolt caused by economic grievances. In “King 
Lear” all of the trouble arises from the foolish distribution 
of his property made by the King, and it is aggravated by 
disputes about the use of its income. The primitive, 
untamed economic impulses are the ultimate forces that 
drive poor old Lear into insanity, put out the eyes of 
Gloucester, and cause Edgar to take refuge in the disguise 
of a half-witted beggar. 
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The plot of “Measure for Measure” turns upon a ques- 
tion of social control like many which come up in connection 
with economic and social legislation in modern times. The 
situation was one in which an old law which had long been 
unenforced was suddenly applied severely. The law had 
apparently been put upon the statute book for effect: 


. - « Now, as fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch, 
Only to stick it in their children’s sight 

For terror, not to use, in time the rod 

Becomes more mock’d than fear’d; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead; 

And liberty plucks justice by the nose. 


The Duke assumes a disguise in order to see things from an 
impartial point of view and finds them rotten. As he him- 
self says: 

. . « I have seen corruption boil and bubble 

Till it o’er-run the stew; laws for all faults, 

But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 

Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 

As much in mock as mark. 


He accordingly turns over the entire government of his 
state to a deputy who, “dressed in a little brief authority,” 
proceeds to execute the laws literally. The result is that 
before long the stern regent finds himself a violator of the 
law, and is brought face to face with the question whether 
it is better to try to enforce a law which is beyond the social 
standards of the time or simply to connive at evils which 
you cannot eradicate. Exactly the same question is 
constantly coming up in our country in connection with the 
laws against gambling, against liquor, against Sunday 
sports, and other things. Not long ago, some friends of 
Sunday sports in the town of Bridgeport, tried to insist on 
enforcing the Sunday laws of Connecticut strictly, simply 
in order to bring them into disrepute and ultimately have 
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them repealed. This plan, if carried out, would have 
created a situation almost parallel to that which is described 
in “Measure for Measure.” These examples show how 
economic and social problems enter into the very plot and 
structure of no small number of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Quite apart from the action, we have in the various char- 
acters which Shakespeare introduces in his plays a picture 
of the ordinary economic activities of his day. Kings, 
princes, noblemen, and servants commonly play the lead- 
ing parts. But if we could subpoena the other characters 
to come before us and tell us something of the life of those 
who did the hard work of the country in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, we should have a motley muster of over fourscore 
people, representing practically all the common occupations 
of the time. We should have priests, friars, sextons, and 
grave-diggers; justices, sheriffs, officers, and constables; 
jailers, soldiers, foresters, and mariners; merchants, inn- 
keepers, carpenters, weavers, joiners, tinkers, armorers, 
butchers, tailors, jewellers, goldsmiths; schoolmasters, doc- 
tors, apothecaries; musicians, poets, painters, actors; shep- 
herds and shepherdesses; clowns, beggars, and rogues. 
Let us call to the witness stand, not merely the nobility and 
gentry, but these artless minor characters and we shall see 
how vividly in chance allusions, in figures of speech, and in 
many a casual incident they reflect the economic life and 
even the economic doctrines of the sixteenth century. 

The Elizabethan age was the great age of discovery and 
adventure, and few economic factors of the time seem to 
have made a stronger impression upon Shakespeare’s mind. 
Indeed his delight in geographical names is equalled only 
by his magnificent scorn of geographical facts. Aigeon, 
in “The Comedy of Errors,” says: 


Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus. 
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In “The Merchant of Venice,” Bassanio has vessels 


From Tripolis, from Mexico and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary and India. 


In “Twelfth Night,” Maria says of Malvolio, “He does 
smile his face into more lines than is in the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indies.” In “The Comedy of 
Errors” we have a veritable riot of geographical puns. 
Dromio of Syracuse in describing Nell says, “I warrant, 
her rags and the tallow in them will burn a Poland winter” ; 
and when asked for her description, says, “Her name and 
three quarters, that’s an ell and three quarters, will not 
measure her from hip to hip.” “Then she bears some 
breadth?” asks Antipholus of Syracuse. “No longer from 
head to foot than from hip to hip,” replies Dromio; “she is 
spherical, like a globe; I could find out countries in her.” 
And then he proceeds to locate the various countries of the 
world on this remarkable human globe. “Where Spain?” 
inquires Antipholus of Syracuse.—“Faith, I saw it not; 
but I felt it hot in her breath.” Again: “Where America, 
the Indies?”—“Oh, sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished 
with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich aspect 
to the hot breath of Spain; who sent whole armadoes of 
caracks to be ballast at her nose.” 

If commercial geography supplied Shakespeare with 
much of the subject matter of his wit, it also served as a 
medium for the expression of sentiment and passion. 
Romeo says: 


I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 


Not only the great voyages themselves but the imple- 
ments of the seafaring life help to supply Shakespeare with 
his figures of speech. In “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Pistol says: 
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This punk is one of Cupid’s carriers: 
Clap on more sails; pursue; up with your fights: 
Give fire: she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all! 


In one of the quaint similes of Jaques in “As You Like It,” 
he calls the fool’s brain 


. . . as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. 


The realism of this expression as well as of the description 
of shipwrecks in “The Tempest,” in “Twelfth Night,” in 
“The Comedy of Errors,” and in “The Winter’s Tale” 
will be best appreciated by those who know how it feels to 
swim at midnight from a sinking ship and eat thankfully a 
piece of hard-tack, stored for such an emergency in a life- 
boat. 

Shakespeare was not only impressed with the romance of 
discovery and of the seafaring life but he was familiar with 
the commodities of commerce. Gremio, the suitor of 
Bianca, in “The Taming of the Shrew,” gives us an inven- 
tory of the things which Italian merchants of the day were 
likely to buy and sell. He says: 


. « « My house within the city 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold; 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands; 
My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry; 

In ivory coffers I have stuff’d my crowns; 
In cyprus chests my arras counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework, 
Pewter and brass and all things that belong 
To house or housekeeping. 


There are many other references to foreign importations. 
Biron, in “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” says: 


. . . I seek a wife! 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
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Still a-repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch’d that it may still go right! 


It is evident that Shakespeare had had some experience with 
the little German “Tick-Tack Uhr,” and the quotation 
shows that Germany was the source of the supply of time- 
pieces, just as Hamlet’s reference to caviare indicates the 
growing trade of the Russian Company. In introducing 
Autolycus in “The Winter’s Tale” as a combination ped- 
lar, rogue, and thief, Shakespeare gives no less than four 
lists of his wares, three by the pedlar himself, and one by 
a servant. These lists contain together some twenty-nine 
articles. 

The potato was a comparatively new article of commerce 
in the time of Shakespeare. It was said to have been first 
brought to England by Sir Francis Drake in 1585. Sir 
Walter Raleigh took some tubers to England in 1586, and 
showed them to Queen Elizabeth. It was long after this, 
however, before it became commonly cultivated. Neverthe- 
less, Shakespeare mentions it twice. In “Troilus and Cres- 
sida” he says, “How the devil Luxury, with his fat rump 
and potato-finger, tickles these together!’ The lecherous 
Falstaff in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” says, “Let 
the sky rain potatoes.” 

The great explorations and discoveries of the time were 
not the only economic events which influenced the mind of 
Shakespeare. He was preéminently a city man. Born in 
a small town, he moved to London where he became familiar 
with the interests of the metropolis; and the incidents of 
exchange, banking, buying, and selling seem to have 
impressed him almost as much as the great discoveries, pic- 
turesque and romantic as they were. The allusions to vari- 
ous coins suggest the great variety in the coinage of the 
time. He refers to ducats, marks, pounds, pennies, shil- 
lings, farthings, doits, and many other coins, enough to 
start a dictionary of numismatology. The coin “angel” is 
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frequently mentioned and gives him opportunities for many 
puns. The Prince of Morocco in “The Merchant of 
Venice” says: 


. . « They have in England 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that’s insculp’d upon; 
But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within. 


Falstaff also often refers punningly to the “angel.” The 
word “dollar” occurs four times, and in several of the cases 
gives Shakespeare an excuse for a pun on the word 
“dolour.” That the nature of money was well understood 
by Shakespeare is shown by Bassanio, who in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” addresses silver as 


. . . thou pale and common drudge 
"Tween man and man. 


This comes quite close to the definition given by economists 
who speak of money as a “common medium of exchange.” 
But that buying and selling are simply the same thing, 
and that the man who exchanges money for goods really 
sells money, as is often pointed out by the economists of the 
present day, was likewise clear to Shakespeare’s mind, for 
Romeo in paying the apothecary says, “I sell thee poison; 
thou hast sold me none.” 

The evils of a depreciated currency were likewise famil- 
iar to him. Otherwise there would be no meaning in such 
expressions as “take a fellow of plain and uncoined con- 
stancy” in “Henry V.” Schmidt gives in his “Shakespeare- 
Lexicon” three explanations of this phrase. He says that 
some take it to mean not counterfeit, therefore true. Others 
think that it implies that Katharine was the first woman who 
ever made an impression on Henry. Schmidt himself seems 
to think that by an uncoined constancy is meant a constancy 
“which has not the current stamp on it, and, being therefore 
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unfit for circulation, must forever remain in one and the 
same place.” All these explanations are doubtless possible, 
but no one of them seems to me satisfactory. To my mind 
Shakespeare’s figure was suggested by the debasement of 
the currency which had taken place under Henry the 
Eighth, and which was one of the great causes of the com- 
plaint voiced in Stafford’s “Brief Conceipte of British 
Policy.” This debasement had taken two forms. First, 
the alloy in the silver coins had been increased; secondly, 
their gross weight had been diminished. In 1526 the coins 
were issued 3} fine, and an ounce of silver made forty-five 
shillings. Successive debasements had resulted ultimately 
in reducing both the weight and the fineness until, in 1545, 
1331, shillings were made out of an ounce, and the real 
value of the coins was only about a third of what it had pre- 
viously been. In the passage in question, Henry the Fifth, 
in wooing Katharine, is trying to impress upon her the 
purity and honesty of his own character. What he means 
to say, I take it, is that he is like the metal as it was before 
it underwent the depreciation and the addition of the alloy 
which comes with coinage, when a pound sterling was really 
a pound by weight of silver. Therefore, it is not because it 
is unfit for circulation that it is constant, but because it is 
too good for circulation. This fact was understood by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal Exchange in 
the reign of Elizabeth; and the law which modern econo- 
mists, following McLeod, have named after him, is com- 
monly expressed in the phrase: Bad money drives out good 
money. Shakespeare has in mind another phase of the 
progress of depreciation, when in “Richard III” he makes 
Queen Margaret say, “Your fire-new stamp of honor 
is scarce current.” He evidently refers here to the period 
at which a debased coin is first issued and has not yet become 
sufficiently well known to drive out the better coins. The 
expression is quite properly applied by the Queen to the 
Marquis who is laying claim to a greater degree of honor 
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than he really possesses, and is, therefore, like a debased 
coin whose face value is much higher than its intrinsic value. 
When Shakespeare wrote, the value of silver, relatively 
to gold, was very much greater than it is at the present 
time, more particularly than it has become since the depreci- 
ation of silver which has taken place during the past forty 
years. The Prince of Morocco in “The Merchant of 
Venice” refers approximately to the value when he says: 


Or shall I think in silver she’s immured, 
Being ten times undervalued to tried gold? 


In point of fact the value is not quite correctly stated. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the actual value of silver 
relatively to gold was not as 1 to 10, but as 1 to 11.16, and 
in the last twenty years of the century as 1 to 11.9. Shakes- 
peare was obviously not writing a statistical treatise on the 
value of gold and silver, but was merely reflecting somewhat 
indistinctly, as the mirrors of his day reflected, the approxi- 
mate ratio of the two metals. 


In Shakespeare’s time big business was just beginning, 
more particularly in international trade, and this led to a 
number of economic devices. One of these was the bill of 
exchange, and frequent references are made to it both liter- 
ally and figuratively. The Pedant in “The Taming of the 
Shrew” in explaining his presence says: 


. . « having come to Padua 

To gather in some debts, my son Lucentio 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cause 
Of love between your daughter and himself. 


Just how he was going to manage this, appears in another 
line, where he says: 


For I have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence and must here deliver them. 


Slender describes himself in “The Merry Wives” as a 
“gentleman born, . . . who writes himself ‘Armigero’ 
29 
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in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation.” Shakespeare 
makes several puns upon the word. Dick, the butcher in 
“Henry VI, Part II,” says, “My lord, when shall we go 
to Cheapside and take up commodities upon our bills?” 
Borachio, in “Much Ado About Nothing” says, “We are 
like to prove a goodly commodity, being taken up of these 
men’s bills.” 

In the sixteenth century public banks were beginning 
to be established, especially in Italy and later in Holland. 
The Bank of Genoa was created out of the Casa di S. 
Giorgio in 1586. The Bank of Venice was founded in 1587. 
Although the word “bankrupt” occurs repeatedly, both liter- 
ally and figuratively in Shakespeare, it is curious that the 
word “bank” is not used. The word “broker” however is 
quite common. In “Henry VI, Part II,” Hume says: 


They say “A crafty knave does need no broker” ; 
Yet am I Suffolk and the cardinal’s broker. 


The mortgage was naturally a common basis of credit in 
Shakespeare’s days as in ours. Shakespeare only uses the 
word once, but the whole of Sonnet cxxxiv is but a series 
of ingenious applications of this very prosaic business 
device to the affairs of love. One of the great mercantile 
abuses of Elizabeth’s time was the granting of monopolies, 
often to courtiers, not for the sake of establishing some form 
of public service which could not be safely undertaken unless 
shielded from competition, but simply as a matter of favorit- 
ism, the sovereign not being above having a share in the 
profits. This is evidently what the Fool in “King Lear” 
has in mind when he says: “No, faith, lords and great men 
will not let me; if I had a monopoly out, they would have 
part on’t: and ladies too, they will not let me have all fool 
to myself; they'll be snatching.” 

Business cannot be carried on without bookkeeping, and 
bookkeeping is immensely hampered if there is no good sys- 
tem of arithmetic. Modern business, as well as modern 
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mathematics, would be almost impossible, were it not for the 
introduction into Europe of the so-called Arabic system of 
numerals, which assigns a value to the digits varying with 
their position, and makes it possible to dispense with 
mechanical devices such as the abacus. This system was not 
completed until the sixteenth century and was therefore a 
comparatively new device in Shakespeare’s time. That it 
attracted his attention is seen in several passages. The Fool 
in “King Lear” says: “Thou wast a pretty fellow when 
thou hadst no need to care for her frowning; now thou art 
an O without a figure: I am better than thou art now; I 
am a fool, thou art nothing.” The same figure is used by 
Polixenes in “The Winter’s Tale,” when he says: 


Go hence in debt: and therefore, like a cipher, 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 

With one “We thank you” many thousands moe 
That go before it. 


That the new method was not in universal use, however, is 
seen in the perplexity of the clown in “The Winter’s Tale” 
when in trying to figure up what he is to expend for the 
numerous dainties needed for the shearing feast, he acknowl- 
edges in despair: “I cannot do’t without counters.” 
Shakespeare does not seem to have been as much inter- 
ested in agriculture and the various questions connected with 
land as he was in the incidents of business life in the cities, 
and yet there are a number of casual references which show 
that he was not blind to the questions which came up in con- 
nection with these interests. In “Henry VI, Part II,” he 
introduces a petitioner who asks for redress against the 
Duke of Suffolk for enclosing the commons of Melford. 
This suggests one of the great grievances of the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when the enclosing of the common 
land by the great land-owners often had the effect of turn- 
ing the land which had formerly been cultivated into pas- 
ture, thus depopulating the country and depriving the 
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people of the means of subsistence. While this casual refer- 
ence to enclosures indicates a period of transition in land 
tenure, other passages indicate a similar transition with 
regard to the status of labor. When Orlando in “As You 
Like It” refers to 


The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed! 





















he is something more than a mere laudator temporis acti. 
Shakespeare would hardly have made so young a man refer 
back to the good old days unless there had been a real 
change. In fact, such a change was taking place. Under 
the feudal system every class of society had its duties plainly 
marked out by law and tradition. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, labor was becoming more commercial- 
ized. It was passing from a condition of status to one of 
contract. The transition was not unlike that which took 
place in the South after the Civil War; and there, too, the 
former slave-holders are often heard to contrast the constant 
fidelity of the old slaves with the shiftlessness and irresponsi- 
bility of the free negro. 

The transition just referred to was naturally accompanied 
by a good deal of poverty and vagrancy. The kind of 
people whom Dogberry had in mind when he spoke of 
“vagrom men” is seen in the character of Autolycus, itin- 
erant pedlar and pick-pocket, and in the disguise assumed 
by Edgar in “King Lear,” when he appeared as a mendi- 
cant in order to escape the anger of Gloucester. He gives 
us a picture of the times drawn from real life when he says: 















The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary; 
And with this horrible object from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. 
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When we think of the tramps who call at our doors and ask 
for money to buy a ticket to a neighboring town where they 
have friends or a job awaiting them, we recognize their pro- 
totype in the Elizabethan “valiant beggar” who says: 
“No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, sir: I have a kins- 
man not past three quarters of a mile hence, unto whom I 
was going; I shall there have money, or any thing I want: 
offer me no money, I pray you; that kills my heart.” The 
following bit of autobiography must also seem familiar, 
mutatis mutandis, to any one who has had to do with modern 
confidence men: “Vices, I would say, sir. I know this man 
well: he hath been since an ape-bearer; then a process- 
server, a bailiff; then he compassed a motion of the Prodi- 
gal Son, and married a tinker’s wife within a mile where my 
land and living lies; and, having flown over many knavish 
professions, he settled only in rogue: some call him Auto- 
lycus.” 

Enough has been said, to show that, if we had no his- 
torical evidence at all with regard to the economic condi- 
tions at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, excepting the plays and poems of 
Shakespeare, we should be able to construct a pretty fair 
picture of the times from these alone. We should know 
that it was a great era of discovery, of enterprise, and of 
commerce reaching distant and still unexplored parts of the 
world. Business was expanding; and banking, credit, bills 
of exchange, and mortgages were coming more and more 
into use, together with a new system of arithmetic. Primo- 
geniture with its unequal distribution of wealth was the rule, 
but the country was undergoing a transition from the feudal 
system to a more commercialized economic system. ‘There 
were many abuses such as are apt to come up in a period of 
change. The money had undergone depreciation and 
debasement, which had caused losses to many classes. But 
while the currency as a whole had been debased, the great 
fall in the value of silver relatively to gold had not yet gone 
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very far. Monopolies and enclosures had tended to widen 
the gap between the rich and the poor. There was much 
vagrancy and there was also discontent among the workers, 
taking mainly the form of political revolt. The attention 
of thinkers was, however, more directed to commercial 
expansion and to questions relating to money, interest, and 
credit than to social readjustment or the improvement of the 
conditions of the laboring classes. 


Of what use is all this? Well, for one thing it tends to 
disprove the notion that economics is a dismal science. If 
the greatest poet of the English tongue was also an econo- 
mist of deep insight, then economics must have something 
to do with poetry. Indeed not only does economic pros- 
perity furnish the humus in which the flower of poetry 
unfolds its greatest beauty, but economic processes supply 
more directly the thoughts, the similes, the action of dramas 
which touch upon the vital interests of men and society. 
There are dismal economists. There are also doleful poets, 
whose very existence confirms the dictum: poeta nascitur non 
fit. For if they had to be made, it is clear that the economic 
demand would not justify the investment of capital in their 
manufacture. If made, we must suppose that “some of 
nature’s journeymen had made” them, “and not made them 
well.” But if the great poet may be an economist, so the 
really great economist must be something of a poet, whether 
his thoughts be expressed in verse or not. For he must have 
the imagination to visualize both the future and the past; he 
must see the forces of society in their true proportions and 
in their proper perspective; he too gives to “airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name.” After this sentence was 
written I chanced upon a confirmation of it in an unexpected 
quarter. Karl Pearson in his “Grammar of Science,” says: 
“All great scientists have, in a certain sense, been great 
artists; the man with no imagination may collect facts, but 
he cannot make great discoveries. . . . When we see a 
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great work of the creative imagination, a striking picture or 
a powerful drama, what is the essence of the fascination it 
exercises over us? Why does our esthetic judgment pro- 
nounce it a true work of art? Is it not because we find con- 
centrated into a brief statement, into a simple formula or a 
few symbols a wide range of human emotions and feelings?” 

This study also throws light on Shakespeare’s influence. 
It is the realism, the contact with practical life that makes 
his imagery so telling. Thus if the economist may profit 
by the exercise of the imagination, the poet may likewise 
profit, as many a great poet has done, by understanding 
the economic environment in which he lives. In this age of 
specialization we need to be constantly reminded of the 
inter-relations, not merely of the sciences, but of science and 
art, analysis and synthesis, criticism and creation. The 
greatest of our contemporaries may no longer claim like 
Bacon all knowledge as his province. The modern scholar 
must content himself like Mephistopheles with being “ein 
Teil des Teils der Anfangs Alles war.” The expansion of 
our intellectual world is producing a mental feudalism, 
under which the territory is being more and more sub- 
divided; and each of us must be content to govern his own 
little barony with slight regard for his neighbors. But while 
we may not be masters in others’ domains, we may at least 
profit by excursions, such as that which I have just 
attempted, into some of the contiguous territory. “Home- 
keeping youth have ever homely wits”; and if we cannot 
hope and do not aim to tell our neighbors how to conduct 
their own affairs, we may at least return from such visits 
better able to manage our own. 





THE COLLEGE AND THE INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE 


By E. P. Morris 


N an early number of this Review I attempted to analyze 
the effect which the extension of scientific discovery and 
the deepening of scientific conception have had upon 

the teacher and the student in the American college. Using 
a similar analysis and resting upon the same major premise, 
that the phenomena of college life can be understood only 
when they are set in their true relation to like phenomena 
in the larger world, I wish now to consider how far the col- 
lege has responded to other changes in the intellectual life, 
changes of broader meaning than any movement in the 
world of pure science, in the hope of finding in such con- 
sideration help towards the solution of problems with which 
the college is now occupied. 

It is a superficial observation that sees in the movement 
of American life only the march of a triumphant materi- 
alism. And it would be a narrow observation that should 
confine the intellectual life within the limitations of purely 
scientific thought. Between these two lies the body of 
cultivated intelligence, upon which, in the last analysis, the 
college rests and to which it is the mission of the college to 
contribute. Now, in this stratum of the intellectual life 
changes have been taking place during the last half-century, 
changes in attitude and feeling, which, when they are 
measured in their full extent, seem to have transformed our 
world. The changes in our houses, in our railway trains, 
in our electrical appliances, are not greater, nor are they 
in their sum total as significant to the college. 

A change of this kind, which has to do with the deepening 
and enrichment of life on the intellectual side, with some- 
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thing not much less in meaning than civilization itself, is 
by its nature difficult to measure and even to apprehend 
until it can be seen in its accomplished completeness. I will 
not, however, try to prove that such a change has occurred 
by an enumeration of particulars—libraries, laboratories, 
parks, public museums and private collections, domestic 
architecture, orchestras; statistics in regard to these and 
other measurable elements of the change have been spread 
before us. ‘Two generations cover the whole; it is indeed 
within the memory of a single generation, and men in later 
middle life, as they can recall simplicities in transportation 
and crudities in scientific method, so can recall also sim- 
plicities in appreciation and accepted limitations of knowl- 
edge which are now impossible to an educated man and which 
have become to our children only an interesting tradition. 
Nothing is further from my purpose than to over-emphasize 
these limitations; the present is what it is by virtue of what 
the past was; but a certain summarizing pause is necessary 
to enable us to realize the greatness of the change and 
to say, not in thoughtless laudation of the present, but with 
full acceptance of the meaning of the words, that our fathers 
lived in a narrower world than we, in a provincial life, in 
conditions esthetically and even intellectually arid. 

Over against this statement are to be set some distinct 
reservations. The philosophical tone of the eighteenth cen- 
tury still deeply affected the thinking of the middle of the 
nineteenth, and, reinforced by the theology of the time, 
which was conspicuous for its intellectual content and its 
logical coherence, preserved and strengthened an element 
of intellectual profundity which our children may recover, 
but which we have lost. In pure literature, which is at once 
a measure of cultivation and a means of further culture, it 
is especially difficult to judge impartially; literature is the 
special province of the praiser of the past; but it can 
scarcely be doubted that in writers of high distinction the 
present time is inferior to the middle period of the last 
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century, and it may easily be argued that thoroughness of 
reading then gave to literature an influence which it has 
not quite retained. It is to be remembered also that there 
have always been in this country small communities where 
the learning of the old world found lodgment, and families 
in which culture was an inheritance and knowledge a 
familiar possession. But these reservations do not alter the 
general truth; within a generation the intellectual life of 
America has been profoundly modified. 

Two aspects of the change call for special notice; the 
one has to do with its extent, the other with its nature. 

The statistics of private and public endowment of knowl- 
edge, to which I alluded above, might be regarded merely as 
evidence that America, now rich, is ready to hire foreign 
musicians to play for her, to collect books that she does 
not read and pictures that she cannot appreciate. But 
the impulse which leads an individual to collect a 
Goethe library or support an orchestra or found a museum 
of art is not self-made; it is the particular expression, 
by a man to whom circumstances have made it possible, 
of an antecedent general interest in books or music or 
paintings. In the town where private gardens are intel- 
ligently cultivated, there will sometime be a public park, 
the gift perhaps of a single citizen, but the product of a 
common interest; and Beethoven must first be played at 
home on many pianos before there shall be an orchestra to 
render his music in public. 

In the days of debating societies a favorite subject of 
discussion was the question whether it was desirable that 
we should have in this country a leisure class. The very 
form of the question is a reminder of the difference between 
that time and this, for it implied that culture was to be 
passed down to us, the busy crowd, from those above us, 
who had no other occupation than the cultivation of the 
arts. The event has proved quite different. 'That measure 
of cultivation to which we have attained has not come from 
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the leading of men of leisure, but has been furthered and 
shared by busy men of affairs, who have so arranged their 
occupations as to have time and energy left for the pursuit 
of serious and intellectual interests. Nor is the word “class” 
in any proper sense descriptive of the body of intelligent 
men and women in the country. The precise opposite is 
more nearly true; there has been a general elevation of taste 
and extension of knowledge, a general diffusion of intellec- 
tual ideals. It is not uniform; no such change is ever 
uniform, affecting all individuals alike. There will always, 
in every advance of civilization, be some who accept readily 
and others who are left behind, and in this loose sense of 
the word there are classes of the more or the less cultivated. 
But in the only harmful sense, of a fixed and superior class, 
defined by artificial or traditional boundaries, there is in 
this country no cultured class. There is rather a large and 
increasing cultured mass, a democracy of knowledge and 
intelligence. 

These considerations have to do with the situation in this 
country; economic forces have brought us, to our immense 
gain, into the current of the world’s thought. Meanwhile 
that thought has itself been changing, changing profoundly 
in habit and attitude and in its very spirit and purpose. 
The nineteenth century, we say, was scientific, but the word 
carries with it too much of the professional; it suggests 
applications of biology, or, more broadly, the methods of 
the investigator. But there is a deeper sense in which the 
thinking of the educated man is scientific and differs, by 
reason of this characteristic, from the thinking of fifty 
years ago. Perhaps the best way to describe it is to say 
that it implies a larger knowledge and recognizes a more 
exacting standard. We are conscious, in a way impossible 
to our fathers, that there exists a body of accurate thought, 
a library of precise and detailed knowledge; and it is, 
indeed, partly by reason of this consciousness and the use 
we make of it, that we may be called educated men. We 
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have become aware of that deep background of evolutionary 
process where the explanation of the present is to be sought. 
Something of scientific caution and scientific curiosity has 
been absorbed into our thinking, enough of caution to 
remind us of the incompleteness of our knowledge and 
enough of high curiosity to leave us still unsatisfied with 
anything less than the fullest attainable knowledge. For the 
centre of all this is not scientific method; that has doubtless 
affected our habitual thinking and colored our conception of 
the world; but the heart of it all is knowledge, in the widest 
sense, knowledge of interpretations and processes and 
causes, as well as of facts. We have discovered our intel- 
lectual inheritance and have learned that, by the reading 
of many books and by contact with many well-stored minds, 
we may become worthy to enter upon it. 

The first response of the college to the change of intel- 
lectual attitude was naturally to that which was most 
obvious, the widening of knowledge by the growth of the 
natural and physical sciences. The immediate result was 
the disintegration of the old curriculum. This was a 
revolution, but the secondary results were in truth of more 
consequence than the immediate effects. It then seemed 
impossible to find an adequate place for the new knowledge 
within the four years’ course; and the college was plunged 
into all those experiments in free election, restricted 
election, and group systems of all kinds, in which the 
American instinct for organization found congenial occupa- 
tion and with which, in one form or another, college officers 
are still too much engaged. That the experimentation was 
necessary is plain; it is equally plain that some element 
of truth was contained in each of the experimental forms; 
but what is plainest of all, emerging now from the fog of 
irrelevant argument, is that the function of the college is 
still precisely what it was before—to put the young man 
between eighteen and twenty-two into possession of his 
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intellectual heritage, to hand on to him the wealth of 
emotion and experience which the race has accumulated. 
The difference which physics and biology and all the deepen- 
ing knowledge have made is that the heritage is now larger; 
there is more to be taught, more to be learned, as in the 
larger world the educated man has more to learn, more 
books to read, more to know. But the problems which are 
entailed by a widened knowledge and a more exacting 
standard are not of a kind to be solved by the mechanics of 
school programmes. 

In the enlarged performance of its unchanged function, 
the college is supported by the appearance during the last 
half-century of three new factors in education: the graduate 
school, the State university, and the preparatory school. 
Of the first this is not the place to speak, but the others call 
for consideration. 

It is sometimes said that the growth of the State univer- 
sities is the most conspicuous phenomenon in the recent 
history of education. This is true, in so far as these univer- 
sities are taken as evidence of a general willingness to 
provide for the higher education at public cost; looked at 
in this way it is indeed a remarkable fact. But the contri- 
bution which the State universities have made to educa- 
tional theory is not great. In their arts courses they have 
continued the older college with such slight changes as were 
necessary to adjust it to their constituency; and in the 
technical and engineering work they have repeated, some- 
times with improved facilities, but without essential varia- 
tion, the corresponding courses in the endowed institutions. 
This is not said in disparagement, but by way of definition. 
The arts course has been comparatively unimportant, hardly 
more than another college in addition to those already 
existing in the State; but the technical and professional 
schools have offered facilities for training in the mechanic 
arts to those students whom inclination or circumstances 
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have led to seek the shorter course into remunerative occu- 
pations. In this extremely useful work, the university has 
had the aid of the public school system, finding effective 
support in the high school, and in turn stimulating the high 
school by opening an upward path for ambitious students. 
State university and public high school have formed a 
harmonious course of instruction leading directly into active 
life. 

The trend towards vocational studies in university and 
high school and the consequent turning away from intel- 
lectual ideals have been sometimes criticised or lamented, but 
it is hard to see how it could have been otherwise. The high 
school has a task of great and increasing difficulty, the task 
of training towards usefulness boys and girls drawn from 
the miscellaneous population of a city; it is not cultivation 
or preparation for further education that must be here the 
determining factor. And, aside from this special defense, 
the vocational tendency of both high school and university 
is justified by the fact that it is a response to the increasingly 
severe demands of manufacture and transportation, which, 
like the increased demands upon the physician, must be met 
by more thorough technical training, even at the cost of a 
partial sacrifice of the intellectual. 

' The State university and the college, especially the 
Eastern college for men, are therefore not in direct or 
harmful competition; such competition as the arts course 
sets up has not yet proved seriously harmful even to the 
coeducational colleges in the same States. The relation is 
rather complementary than competitive, and, like all such 
relations, may be reciprocally beneficial, if it is frankly 
accepted. Practically, the college is relieved from the 
obligation to provide technical instruction and from the 
disturbing presence—these words should not be misunder- 
stood—of students who would inevitably be impatient to 
begin their professional training. On the ideal side, the 
clearness with which the aims of technical and engineering 
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courses define themselves, brings out the more distinctly by 
contrast the non-vocational definition of the college. 

The help towards the realization of its ideal which the 
college receives from the existence of the technical school 
is indirect; the help which it is receiving from the prepara- 
tory school is direct and is already so great that the college 
has as yet scarcely known how to make full use of it. A 
sentence will tell the story of the rise of these schools; forty 
years ago they were few and their graduates made up less 
than a quarter of a Freshman class; now they are many, 
their number is increasing, they have long waiting lists, 
and more than half of the students in Eastern colleges come 
from their instruction. This is a great change. The local 
academy has been absorbed into the public school system, 
the high school is turning towards the vocational, and the 
preparatory school is doing the academic work of both. 
Scarcely conscious of what has been happening, we have 
reached a situation like that which exists in England, where 
a boy goes away from home to school as a matter of course, 
and where the formative influence of the school is counted 
not secondary to that of the university. It is unfortunate, 
since words affect thinking, that we have for these institu- 
tions no better term than preparatory school, for, under the 
direction of a group of men whose names will be written 
in the history of American education, they have long since 
ceased to be merely preparatory to college and have formed 
a character of their own. They found their model in the 
English schools and their opportunity in the large control 
that they could exercise over the time of boys away from 
home. They have so used their opportunity as to require a 
much larger amount of work than the day school can require; 
and larger also than the college, confused by the difficulties 
of adjusting its curriculum and cautious in freeing itself 
from tradition, has as yet ventured to demand. Apparently 
the schools are now reaching down into the earlier years, 
and, either in the form of boarding schools or of day schools 
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that take complete charge of younger boys, are about to 
occupy the years from ten to fourteen, where the system 
of the public schools is most painfully wasteful. 

The meaning of this is easy to read. College and 
preparatory school together form a connected and harmoni- 
ous course of study leading up to intellectual ideals, parallel 
to the vocational course of State university and high school. 
The shaping forces have, as always, originated outside the 
educational system. The technical training is a response 
to the demands of increasingly complex processes of manu- 
facture; the academic course has been moulded by the 
enlargement of the world of knowledge and the more 
exacting standard of the intellectual life. But, while the 
college has responded to the widening of science, it has 
acquiesced too easily in the dictum that no man can now 
learn everything, and has not yet deepened its instruction. 
The schools, on the other hand, but slightly disturbed by 
elective systems, have been in a position to respond more 
quickly and completely to the advance in the standard of 
intellectual thoroughness. It implies no censure of the 
colleges to say that they have here something to learn from 
the schools. 

Thus far I have been speaking of education as if its 
function were wholly intellectual. This of course is not 
the truth; on the contrary, the usual statements of the ideal 
of the college are expressed in ethical or social terms, rather 
than in intellectual: that it is for discipline, that it prepares 
for citizenship, for public service, for life. These ideals 
may not unfairly be summarized by saying that the college 
exists for the development and direction of character. All 
of them contain truth; they contain, indeed, too much truth 
for the purpose of precise definition. It is the mission of 
the church also to develop character, to prepare for service, 
for living. Nor would it be difficult to support the thesis 
that character is the ultimate aim of all organized effort and 
all human institutions. ‘This is the justification for the 
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existence of a railway, for it is in vain that freight is carried 
for a fraction of a cent per ton-mile, unless in the end men 
are to be the better, really the better, for it. But church 
and railway and college reach their common goal by diver- 
gent paths and are to be defined by their divergences, not 
ky that which they have in common. Now the college 
makes its contribution to civilization from the intellectual 
side; knowledge is the centre of it and the passing on of 
knowledge is the reason for its existence. But knowledge 
does not stand alone; and from the process of acquiring it 
will result certain secondary effects: discipline, enlarged 
comprehension of duty, fitness for citizenship, fitness even 
for a vocation, which show how the intellectual life is inter- 
twined with the high virtues. The college may well claim 
credit for these secondary effects also, as it must accept 
responsibility for all the indirect consequences which flow 
from the gathering of young men together, and must feel 
itself deeply bound to make the conditions of its social life 
unfavorable to folly and favorable to all manliness. But 
knowledge is the thing it ought to do; the others are the 
things it ought not to leave undone. It is desirable that 
chisels be made in hygienic shops, by well-paid employees, 
who shall go home in contentment to cheerful hearths; but 
if the chisels shall not take and keep an edge, then the 
factory has become an ill-conceived charitable institution. 

Happily these distinctions are for the most part theoret- 
ical; the college is not forced to choose between its immedi- 
ate intellectual function and its higher, but less immediate, 
moral duties; it may rest in the assured conviction that 
knowledge makes for intelligence, and intelligence for 
virtue. Definitions of the college in ethical terms will 
therefore not affect, and are in truth not intended to affect, 
the relation of primary and secondary functions, and they 
serve as a prophylactic against the sterility which is the 
inherent weakness of the purely intellectual. 

But, while this is true in general, it has not been without 
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exceptions, especially at periods when the college has 
met the pressure of some strong current of popular feeling. 
Colleges have been founded in the past in which the religious 
aspect of education—and this is a crucial test—has been so 
emphasized that it has seemed to be the supreme duty. I 
do not think it is an unfair judgment of the result to say 
that such colleges have been of lowered intellectual standard, 
while the type of moral character that was produced under 
strict college supervision has been neither broad nor robust. 
The confusion of primary and secondary function has not 
been favorable to the performance of either. 

At the present time, as might be expected, the encroach- 
ment comes from the side of social ideals. The American 
colleges, at least the men’s colleges, have thus far been free 
from that precocious and over-confident interest in public 
affairs which has disfigured some foreign universities; but 
there has been of recent years a disposition to attach a high 
importance to the social training of the college, so that the 
greater or less degree of democracy which is supposed to 
prevail at this or that institution has been regarded as a 
kind of standard by which the excellence of the college 
might be measured. This is not precisely an interest in the 
preservation of democracy; democracy, we know, is self- 
preserving and in no danger. It is rather an expression 
of the determination that the college shall not injure itself 
by becoming a nursery of class distinctions. An attitude 
such as this deserves sympathetic recognition, but it calls 
also for careful scrutiny, lest an extreme emphasis upon the 
less immediate duty should impair the performance of the 
prime function. 

The possibility of such interference is not imaginary. 
The entrance requirements of the college have for many 
years demanded frequent revision, since they affect the 
course of study in both school and college. The prepara- 
tory school, however, in consequence of its raised standard, 
now finds it easy to meet and even to go beyond the require- 
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ments of any college; and such adjustments as are still 
occasionally necessary touch no principle and are of slight 
moment. With the high schools it is different. As they 
have recognized with increasing clearness their proper work 
in the school system of a city and their close relation to the 
State university, they have shaped their policy towards these 
ends and have accepted the necessity of abandoning 
academic studies and academic standards. I believe that 
they have chosen wisely, but we must face the consequences 
of the decision; their pupils, often young men of character 
and capacity, are not prepared for academic study and can 
be admitted only at the price of a retardation of the intel- 
lectual advance of the college. If, on the other hand, the 
college seeks to build upon the admirable foundation laid 
by the preparatory schools, it must expect to hear, like a 
Japanese war-scare, the cry that it is becoming a place for 
rich men’s sons. That is, the democratic ideal and the intel- 
lectual ideal are here in conflict. A like conflict within the 
college is Just appearing above the horizon. The American 
college has for a decade been prepared to give in its later 
years instruction equal to that given in the English univer- 
sities; and among its students are many who are so far 
advanced towards intellectual maturity as to be capable of 
profiting by instruction less rigid than the method of the 
recitation-room and more personal and stimulating than the 
method of the lecture-room. But this forward step, greatly 
to be desired as it is, can be taken only by making some 
distinction like that between honor men and pass men, and 
such a distinction is felt to be, and perhaps is, antagonistic 
to disciplinary and democratic ideals. And here again the 
best performance of the chief duty of the college seems to 
be obstructed by fear lest a secondary duty be neglected. 
But a conflict of duties is only apparent; a clearer insight, 
if we can attain to it, will resolve the perplexity. To that 
end I will put the matter bluntly. A college which shall 
make knowledge its centre, which shall set before itself as 
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an ideal the duty of giving to its students the fullest 
measure of their intellectual heritage and shall recognize 
the obligation to respond to the more exacting standard of 
the intellectual life by more exacting demands upon its 
students, a college which shall seek to take, in its own 
sphere, the position which the best medical and law schools 
have taken,—such a college will of necessity be costly in 
money and in effort. Its students will come largely from 
well-to-do families, and young men of limited means can 
receive its benefits only by the exercise of unusual deter- 
mination. These are hard facts, but they are facts of life, 
and nothing but confusion can result from the attempt, 
within the little world of educational system, to deny or 
evade the large movements of social and economic progress; 
they must be accepted, and not reluctantly, but with intel- 
ligent comprehension of their beneficent meaning. We 
cannot maintain in a society of increasing complexity those 
particular forms of democracy which were suited to a simple 
and homogeneous society. And the most effective, because 
the most natural, protest that the college can make against 
harmful distinctions of class is to double its emphasis upon 
the intellectual. For in the intellectual world there are 
neither rich nor poor. 

If the working-out of the higher destiny of the college 
involves some loss and suggests the possibility of further 
incidental loss and limitation, it is always to be remembered 
that tendencies and currents of movement, though they may 
for the sake of clearness be described as if they were quite 
distinct, are not in reality unmixed and no single one of them 
will work out unchecked to what we call its logical conclu- 
sion. Some high schools will still continue to give an aca- 
demic course; some State universities may concentrate all 
their resources upon technical training, but others will main- 
tain their college within the university; on the other side, 
the preparatory schools are already establishing free schol- 
arships, and it may be said with assurance that the time will 
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never come when lack of money will exclude a young man 
of character and purpose from even the most expensive col- 
lege. But it is equally certain that the higher education of 
the country is shaping itself, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, to meet the country’s need, not that need which finds 
vociferous expression, but that recurring need which results 
from permanent intellectual and social change. The deep- 
ening of knowledge, the ripening of culture, the broadening 
of view, difficult as it is to measure, silent, unorganized, is 
in fact a change of profound and lasting significance. The 
corresponding adjustment of the educational system has not 
been immediate or complete; the retarding influences con- 
tain too much of good to be lightly set aside; but the 
response has begun. The older colleges, as different poli- 
cies present themselves for acceptance, are in general select- 
ing that alternative which leads towards the ideal of fuller 
knowledge and more serious intellectual purpose. And 
the advance may be hastened by a deliberate recognition of 
the effort which it will require. For the intellectual life 
is not, for the individual, a life of ease; appreciations of 
literature and discriminating tastes and stimulating compre- 
hensions are among its fruits, but it is fed upon dry facts, 
upon paradigms and chemical formule#, upon names and 
dates and tables of statistics, and he who would enter this 
life, in which usefulness and pleasure are at one, must first 
read many dull books. As with the individual, so with the 
college: it must pay the price; more work, less play. 
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DANTE AS THE INSPIRER OF ITALIAN 
PATRIOTISM 


By Wi.11aM Roscor THAYER 


OWN to our own time patriotism has been revered as 
the noblest passion a man can cherish in his capacity 
as subject or as citizen. Loyalty to the head of the 

family, in patriarchal days; later, devotion to clan and tribe 
and sovereign; and finally, duty to state and nation—these 
have been the successive stages of patriotism. “Sweet is it 
and becoming to die for one’s country,” sang Horace. 
“Our country, right or wrong!” exclaimed Decatur. And 
every government lives on the assumption that, in any 
emergency, it can count on the patriotism of its inhabitants. 

This sentiment which, under normal conditions, gives 
buoyancy to all and several, becomes a persecuting desire 
to people that have lost their independence or been shut out 
from their country. To the Italians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, oppressed by foreign and native despots, who deprived 
them not of freedom only but of even the semblance of 
national unity, patriotism took the place of religion. It 
fitted them to face the worst terrors of life; it fortified them 
for the scaffold; it enabled them, after fifty years of struggle, 
to overcome. And through all this ordeal they had Dante 
as their companion. Many of them consciously sought his 
guidance; many more were influenced by him unawares. We 
may well inquire, therefore, What were Dante’s own quali- 
fications as a patriot? Could he teach by example, or only, 
after the manner of most political philosophers, by precept! 

Born a Florentine, at the moment when Florence was pass- 
ing through a crisis in her history, his whole life was spent 
amid political turmoil, which distracted not alone Florence 
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and Tuscany, but every Italian community. Whoever peers 
for the first time into the welter of that epoch, sees only 
the aimless churning and rush and insensate fury of a whirl- 
pool. Little by little, however, you begin to discern a 
general purpose in that chaos of wrath. You note whence 
the torrents pour themselves into the boiling caldron; you 
note also whither, after riding their wild circuits, they flow 
away; and as you look longer, you discover the secret of 
even the small eddies with their seething foam. 

For easy classification, we call the two great parties into 
which Italy was split during Dante’s lifetime, Guelfs and 
Ghibellines—Guelfs, the partisans of the Pope, Ghibellines, 


7 


5 


the partisans of the Emperor. But this classification \ 


requires to be constantly readjusted to fit special cases and 
changing conditions. 

From the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
rise of the communal governments, followed by rapid 
expansion of industry and trade—not to mention other 


causes—resulted in a large number of city-states. Since | 
the days of ancient Greece, Europe had seen nothing like ~ 
the intense, sturdy, highly individualized, and mutually sus- ° 
picious, if not antagonistic, civic units that then flourished. “ 


They became republics in fact, and tended swiftly to inde- 
pendence from their nominal sovereign, the Emperor or the 
Pope. The nobles who dwelt in their fortress-castles in the 
country usually looked to the Emperor; the cities, where 
the bishop allied with the higher class had control, turned as 
naturally to the Pope. But it might happen, and it often 
did, that the Ghibelline nobles in a city were powerful enough 
or popular enough to lord it over the Pope’s men. 

As the cities developed, each was guided, just as ours are 
to-day, by its own interests or by the interests of its dominant 


class; and it expected its titular sovereign, be he Pope or > 


Emperor, to meddle as little as possible in its affairs. To be 
virtually free, it chose for its nominal protector whichever 
sovereign was less likely to interfere. As the Pope had no 
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army, he must rely upon his supporters to band together 
against this or that Ghibelline city or noble; but such leagues 
were slow to form and hard to keep together; and the Pope 
never hesitated to appeal to the King of France to send 
down an army to defend the Papal cause. The Emperor, 
on the other hand, came so seldom into Italy that his over- 
lordship might prove so slight a burden that communities 
which by their antecedents were Guelf saw their obvious 
advantage in raising the Ghibelline banner. Conversely, 
where the Ghibelline prevailed, the ambitious and restless 
minority intrigued for succor from the Guelfs. And 
another cause of complication must not be forgotten. When 
a republic grew so rich or so strong that it coveted more land 
or wished to destroy a rival’s trade, the fact that both were 
Guelf or both Ghibelline, proved no bar. The stronger 


throttled the weaker. 


The outcome of all these goads to political passion was an 


‘ almost chronic state of civil war—of civil war under its most 


frightful form, when the contest is fought not over wide 
areas, with alternate battles and pauses, marches and counter- 
marches, but in the streets of the same city, even in different 
quarters of the same palace. Pent up within narrow com- 
pass, party frenzy was all the more dynamic: it divided 
families; it planted in every heart an implacable hatred. 
When modern nations go to war, it is their armies, not their 
people as a whole, that come into collision; but in thirteenth 
century Italy each citizen was liable, on turning the street 
corner, to run upon a party antagonist, whom he regarded 
as a mortal enemy. They might draw swords and daggers, 
and hack each other then and there; or they might raise 
a hue and cry—“Ah Guelf!” “Ah Ghibelline!”’—and in a 
flash the friends of both flocked to their support and a bloody 
fray ensued. But concrete cases are best. Let me cite two. 

At the battle of Montaperti, where the allied Ghibellines 
annihilated the army of the Florentine Guelfs and stained 
the Arbia red, Farinata degli Uberti, haughtiest of Ghibel- 
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line chiefs, seized Cece dei Buondelmonti and hoisted him 
onto his saddle, either to save his life or to carry him off as 
prisoner. But Farinata’s brother Pietro was so maddened 
at the sight of an enemy being spared that “he clubbed the 
captive to death on Farinata’s horse.” 

This exemplifies individual fury. For collective ferocity 
what can surpass the proposal made by the Ghibelline 
leaders in their council of war at Empoli just after this 
same battle of Montaperti? For they seriously urged that 
the walls of Florence should be razed and the city demolished, 
so that it might never again be a nest for the Guelfs; and 
had not Farinata clapped his hand on his sword and warned 
his fellow Ghibellines that he would defend his mother city 
against them as desperately as he had just fought to recover 
it from the Guelfs, the diabolical project might have been 
attempted. 

Such was the wild political environment amid which Dante 
was born and reared. While he was still in his cradle, 
Charles of Anjou was appealed to by the Guelfs to help 
them punish their enemies; and as a boy he witnessed more 
than one local fray. Those keen eyes of his—none keener 
had ever looked through the faces into the souls of men— 
watched the rival leaders pass to and fro, while his ears drank 
in the talk of the elders, and he learned history from those 
who were making it. He grew up a Guelf, not because that 
was the Pope’s party, but because in Florence it was then 
the democratic party. In 1289, he did his duty as a soldier, 
“fighting valiantly in the front rank at Campaldino,” where 
the Ghibellines suffered a crushing defeat. But though 
their prestige was broken, they could still foment discord. 
In 1298, popular government triumphed at Florence under 
Giano della Bella, yet in less than two years the nobles and 
burghers united and expelled him. For it was no longer 
a question between Guelfs and Ghibellines but between 
upper and lower classes, or, as we might say now, with 
proper qualifications, between capital and labor. 
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Dante was thirty years old when, in 1295, he first took 
part in the debates of the city council. Still a Guelf, he 
upheld the cause of order within, and resented interference 
from without. But there was a new pope at Rome, Boni- 
face VIII,—a man of violent temper, which carried him 
at times beyond the borders of sanity,—a pontiff who nursed 
the Hildebrandine ambition of Papal supremacy. He aimed 
at subduing Tuscany, which had been for two centuries a 
Papal fief, and at enforcing his authority in Florence. 
Accordingly, he demanded the renunciation of long-stand- 
ing imperial rights; and he abetted conspiracies. When he 
begged for aid, the French responded. He goaded faction 
against faction in the city itself, in order to make its sub- 
jugation easier. For the Guelf party had now split in two, 
and the new factions, borrowing names from partisans in 
near-by Pistoja, called themselves Blacks and Whites. 

A fresh outburst of internecine fury followed. Whilst 
serving as one of the priors of Florence, Dante clashed with 
the Papal legate. A few months later, Charles of Valois 
descended upon the city, restored the Blacks, took what 
booty he could, and departed. During this episode Dante 
was sent on an embassy to Rome, and while he was absent 
his enemies charged him with barratry and condemned him 
unheard to pay a heavy fine. As he could not or would not 
appear before the court within the time specified, they sen- 
tenced him to be burned to death for fraud and contumacy. 
It was early in 1802 that he thus began his life as an exile— 
the life he was destined to lead for nineteen years. At the 
outset he naturally thirsted to be avenged on his tormentors; 
and when his fellow Whites, from their refuges in Bologna, 
Siena, Arezzo, and other towns, planned a general attack 
on Florence, he joined them. But their efforts failed; and 
within a year, Dante, for some reason which has not been 
cleared up, broke away from his White allies, broke away 
\ from all narrow, partisan bonds, and formed thenceforth a 

| party by himself. 
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Year after year, until his death in 1821, we have news of 
him passing up and down the Peninsula, chafing at the 
evil conditions; heartsick from hope deferred, but still hoping; 
looking now to one vindicator and now to another to put an 
end to wars and feuds and iniquity; and, as the prospect 
of the coming of a human avenger grew dim, believing 
more strongly that the Lord himself would repay the wicked. 
How often, as we travel the roads of Italy, do we meet that 
lonely wanderer, garbed in the scholar’s gown, grim of 
feature, haughty as one who held hell itself in great scorn, 
his eyes intent on the inner vision, his lips firm-set or break- 
ing now and then into an unwonted smile at the thought that 
beyond earth’s agony lay heaven’s peace! Outwardly, - 
during those years of exile, he seems the loneliest of any of 
the supreme sons of men. He had no intimates, no disciples, - 
no home. Though all recognized his genius, they feared it. 
Grandees harbored him, but they made him feel that their 
bread was salt and their lodgings hard. He knew not only 
the terror of life, but what may be more depressing, its slow, 
corroding bitterness. No wonder that from the beginning 
of his “Divine Comedy” to the end, there is not a burst of 
hearty laughter. A soul like his on the rack—and life was 
Dante’s rack—does not laugh. 

To great spirits, however, sorrow unlocks wisdom. In his 
wanderings, cut off more and more from political activity 
until he was reduced to addressing letters of exhortation or 
advice to personages who did not heed him, Dante meditated 
on the nature of government. The intense partisan became 


a political philosopher, and formulated, in his treatise “On ., 


Monarchy,” not merely his own mature opinions, but the 
political ideal of the medizval epoch, which, though he knew 
it not, was passing away. 

Medieval man believed that God had appointed two 
heads—the Pope and the Emperor—to rule over the Chris- 
tian world. As the soul transcends the body, as the sun 
surpasses the moon in splendor and power, so the Pope 
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should transcend the Emperor. This simple scheme of 
superiority was devised by ecclesiastics for their own profit; 
and it lay open, therefore, to suspicion. But in the uncritical 
age in which they slowly elaborated their system, their logic 
went as undisputed as the forgeries on which they partly 
based their Papal claims. Though the illiterate secular 
kings could not out-argue the Papal theorists, in practical 
experience they took their own course whenever they could. 
A strong monarch resisted encroachments; a weak one 
yielded. The French kings almost annexed the Papacy, and 
the Venetian Republic kept its independence down to the 
coming on of its decrepitude; whereas English King John 
bowed to Innocent’s commands. 


“ 


-( Now Dante set up a counter-theory to the Papal. 
(~ Monarchy—the sway of a universal secular ruler—is indis- 
pensable, he said, for the peace of mankind. There may 
be many local princes, but they must all submit to the 
Monarch. Who shall this Monarch be? The Holy Roman 
Emperor: because God has designated through history 


that Rome is the world’s capital, and the Holy Roman 
Emperor is the heir of the Cesars. 

Ingenious and quaint, after the manner of medieval argu- 
mentation, are Dante’s proofs. Having established the 
Emperor as Monarch, he proceeds to combat the Papalists 
by appeals to the Scriptures, to history, and to reason; and 
he even asserts that the Emperor, deriving his authority 
direct from God, requires no confirmation from the Pope. 
“Let, therefore, Cesar be reverent to Peter,” he concludes, 
somewhat inconsequently, “as the first-born son should be 
reverent to his father, that he may be illuminated with the 
light of his father’s grace, and so may be stronger to lighten 
the world over which he has been placed by Him alone, who 
is the ruler of all things, spiritual as well as temporal.” 

Here at last we have Dante’s remedy for Italy’s political 
dissensions. He himself had been a zealous supporter of a 
faction in Florence—but faction led inevitably to anarchy. 
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He had been a White, hot and terrible in his dealings with 
the Blacks—but that contest plunged Tuscany in civil war, 
and let havoc loose throughout Italy. He had yearned to 
fight his way back to his native city, to punish his foes there, 
and to plant the standard of his party—but years of medita- 
tion in exile taught him that such a victory would only replace 
one tyrant by another, and so continue the chain of hate and 
wrath. He had been Guelf so long as he thought that 
the virtual independence of Florence was bound up in the 
ascendancy of that party; now he became Ghibelline, 
the mightiest adherent the Emperor ever had in Italy. 

Ghibelline? Yes: but not to make Florence less free, not 
to bind upon her, who had shaken off the fetters of the Pope, 
the shackles of the Emperor. He was a Ghibelline because 
he dreamed that the Emperor, possessing supreme physical 
force and acting from a plane so high that selfish or party 
considerations could have no influence over him, would 
impose peace on the feud-torn Italians. Under his régime 
they would discover that their interests were mutual, that 
they were indeed one people, brothers of different ages and 
talents, but still brothers, who could prosper best individually 
by working together collectively. Union and harmony 
depended upon peace; the Emperor alone could compel 
peace and preserve it: therefore, Dante was a Ghibelline. 

The union which he believed would flourish under the 
Imperial Pacificator did not resemble, of course, the political 
unity that exists to-day. In Dante’s scheme, each state 
would grow up independent of its neighbors; but it would 
feel the compulsion of brotherhood and common interests so 
strongly that a formal pact of union would be unnecessary. 
Mr. Bryce tersely describes Dante’s book “On Monarchy” 
as “an epitaph instead of a prophecy.” An epitaph it was, 
indeed, so far as concerned the realization of its hopes in the 
fourteenth century; but five hundred years later the Italians 
accepted Dante’s ideal as a prophecy, to be obeyed so far as 
the changed conditions permitted. 
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When Dante closed his eyes at Ravenna, in 1821, he left 
Italy a country but no nation—a geographical expression, 
cut up into many small states, riven by factions, the prey of 
tyrants at home, the coveted spoil of foreign conquerors. 
Such she remained down to the time of Napoleon. And yet 
in each generation there was kept alive in the hearts of some 
Italians the conviction that they were one people, and the 
hope, if anything so indefinite may be called a hope, that 
somehow they must eventually be united in freedom. 

Petrarch, who writes a little while after Dante, pleads no 
longer for the Emperor to establish a government, uniform, 
just, and Christian, among the warring Italians. With the 
Pope a fugitive at Avignon, with Rome itself the victim of 
robber-nobles, with Florence the sport of popular hysteria, 
Petrarch thinks of peace rather than of unity. So a person 
in acute pain asks only for respite from that and does not 
hope for health. Still, in his appeals to Rienzi (if it were 
Rienzi), and to the Princes of Italy, in two odes which are 
among the glories of Italian poetry, Petrarch presupposes 
an underlying solidarity among the peoples of the Penin- 
sula. “Ancient valor,” he says, “is not dead in [talic 
hearts.” And again: “All Italy” honors the knight who 
from the Tarpeian Rock may restore tranquillity to Rome. 

Petrarch always distinguishes between Italians and the 
rest of the world, just as Athenians, Spartans, and Corin- 
thians, no matter how ferociously they fought among them- 
selves, never forgot that they were Greeks first of all, and 
that not to be Greek meant to be barbarian. Petrarch 
seems to assume that the Italians are the chosen people, who, 
though sunk in political misery, have a special destiny await- 
ing them—a destiny befitting the heirs of the glory and civili- 
zation of Rome, who founded, shaped, and still control the 
Church of Western Christendom. Since Italy has no over- 
lord—Pope and Emperor being beyond the Alps—Petrarch 
exhorts her princes to dwell in amity: for amity will conduct 
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them to peace, and peace will cement that union which rests 
on reciprocal interests and common aspirations. 

Petrarch’s dream, like Dante’s, was unfulfilled. The 
Renaissance crowned Italy with the triple crown of painting, 
sculpture, and poetry, but left her politically worse off than 
ever. In the scramble for worldly possessions, the Popes 
had set up their petty secular kingdom, and in order to main- 
tain it they fell back on the old expedient of appealing to 
transalpine sovereigns for aid. Even the pugnacious Julius 
II—whose motto was, “Out with the barbarians!’—had no 
scruples against persuading those barbarians to join the 
league against Venice. Thenceforward, for above a cen- 
tury, the richest portions of Italy were fought over by 
France and Spain; until, in due season, the foreigner, 
invited so often as a visitor, remained as master. Down to 
Napoleon’s day, the Spaniard and his descendants dominated 
nearly half of the country. The Austrian having nudged 
his way in during the middle of the eighteenth century, 
secured Venice by treachery at Campoformio, and by the 
redistribution sanctioned at the Congress of Paris, he became 
the virtual owner or protector of all the Italian states except 
Piedmont. 

Throughout these weary centuries voices are lifted in 
behalf of patriotism—voices of lamentation, like those of the 
Hebrews during their captivity—now the voice of an austere, 
indignant soul like Michelangelo, now the modulated clas- 
sical echoes of Chiabrera, or again the plaintive treble of 
Filicaja, or the rebellious scorn of Alfieri. The patriotic 
ideal had not been quite quenched, but most of the patriots, 
disheartened by the present and hopeless as to the future, 
turned their gaze backward and sighed for the good old 
times—those times which, like the childhood we reconstruct 
in our maturity, had never existed. 

Down to 1815 the Italians had sung and talked and even 
written freely of Italy, their masters being as undisturbed 
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as if the theme were Utopia or Paradise; for Italy seemed, 
in truth, as unattainable as either. But after the Restora- 
tion the mere utterance of the word “Italy” was made in’ 
some places a penal offense; and “Ausonia” had to be sub- 
stituted for it by those who wished to refer to the geo- 
graphical region, while its natives were Tuscans, Lombards, 
Neapolitans—never Italians. So “liberty” was replaced 
by “loyalty.” These petty precautions on the part of the 
despots were among many evidences that the leaven of 
patriotism had begun to work and must be crushed. 

At last the Italians felt the new blood of nationality throb 
in their veins. They realized their degeneracy, and blushed. 
They craved to be released from bondage. They wished 
to be worthy of the world’s respect. During the next half- 
century they fought for three things which, one by one, 
they learned were essential to national existence. First, they 
demanded liberty—life under a constitution that would cur- 
tail or correct the abuses of despotism. But liberty, they 
soon found, could never be durable without independence: 
because, so long as their rulers had Austria to rely upon, 
they might, as they did, call Austria in at any moment to 
annul the liberty they had speciously conceded. “Out with 
Austria!” became, therefore, the battle-cry of Italian 
patriotism. Finally, wnity must be won in order to bind 
together, fuse, solidify, and perpetuate the diverse elements 
of the new nation. With one or another of these clues in 
hand, you will come safely through the labyrinth of the 
Risorgimento. 

And now from year to year the patriotic figure of Dante 
looms up more and more majestically. His countrymen 
perceived that he had not only embodied in his personal expe- 
rience the suffering which tormented them, but that he had 
also lived in a divided Italy similar to theirs. 

They saw, too, that he had been insensibly unifying the 
Italians for five centuries through his “Divine Comedy.” 
A common language is the most obvious sign of kinship 
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among peoples of the same race dwelling in the same country. 
“The Divine Comedy” did not create the Italian, but it 
ennobled that language, making it the peer of the few 
great organs of racial expression. Dante’s epic fixed for ¢ 
all time among the score of Italian dialects the standard of 
national speech. It was the earliest literary masterpiece 
of modern Europe, worthy to challenge the masterpieces of 
antiquity. Destined to be contemporary with each genera- 
tion, it requires less elucidation for Italians to-day than 
Shakespeare requires for us of English speech. Dante’s 
words became household words; his famous passages were 
familiar even to the masses who could neither read nor write; 
the metrical forms he chose served as moulds for subsequent 
poets. Above all, his genius seemed to embody the manifold 
and splendid qualities of his race before the decay of the 
Renaissance had set in: he had intensity of passion; intuitive 
appreciation of beauty; vividness in description; minute 
scrutiny of detail counterbalanced by the power to make vast 
abstractions real; sublimity alternating with simplicity; 
color as well as form; an almost savage logic coupled with 
a celestial sweetness and sympathy. 

Thus “The Divine Comedy” became to the Italians the 
mirror in which each might behold his personal characteristics 
or study their racial composite. But it was more than this: 
for it contained an epitome of their culture, their history, 
their religion. As a moral code it was to them what the 
Bible became to Protestants. We cannot’measure the 
reaches of such an influence; we can only declare that it 
was most intimate and most pervasive. 

Who can compute what it meant for Italians between 1815 
and 1848 to possess in his works and life a common meeting- 
ground? Mazzini, zealously un-Catholic, the foe to all kinds 
of ritualism, the hater of sacerdotalism, the prophet of a 
modern religion based on the immediate access of the indi- 
vidual soul to God, read and re-read Dante and made Dante’s 
austerity and indignation his own. Silvio Pellico, broken 
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in spirit by the horrors of the Spielberg, found in Dante 
the stay for his gentle piety. Gino Capponi, aristocrat, 
scholar, and patriot, earnest but temperate, solaced his blind- 
ness with Dante. And wherever there were exiled patriots— 
at Malta, in Switzerland, at Paris, London, or Rio de Janeiro, 
in Uruguay, in the Argentine—there were men who carried 
Dante in their hearts. His words became the law of their 
conduct, and by their devotion to him they all became 
Italians. 

That experience of exile, which thousands upon thou- 
sands of them underwent, is one of the most poignant that 
strong, or noble, or sensitive natures can suffer. It embitters 
the spirit; it distorts the judgment; it makes the gay- 
hearted morose and the open-minded suspicious; it fosters 
and intensifies the party fanaticism which may have caused 
it. Mazzini, who spent forty-one years of his life as an 
outlaw abroad, calls it “the Hell of Exile—that lingering, 
bitter, agonizing death, which none can know but the exile 
himself—that consumption of the soul, which has only one 
hope to console it.” 

From Dante, each Italian exile learned to take refuge in 
his conscience, to “follow his star,” no matter how far 
beyond sight the port might lie. And if he were tempted 
by the lure of permission to go home on condition that he 
would ask for pardon, how Dante’s words, written to a 
Florentine friend, must have heartened him: “This is not 
the way to return to my country, O my Father. If another 
shall be found by you, or by others, that does not derogate 
from the fame and honor of Dante, that will I take with no 
lagging steps. But if Florence is entered by no such path, 
never will I enter Florence. What! Can I not look upon 
the face of the sun and the stars everywhere? Can I not 
meditate everywhere under the heavens upon most sweet 
truths, unless I first render myself inglorious, nay, ignomini- 
ous to the people and state of Florence?” To their eternal 
honor be it recorded that many of the exiles of the Risorgi- 
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mento endured to the end, amid “unexpected poverty,” and 
died abroad, before Italy was redeemed. Of each of them, 
as of Dante himself, the epitaph might be “E venni dal 
martirio a questa pace” (And out of martyrdom I came 
unto this peace). 

Finally, if we look at the more specific bearing of Dante’s 
principles on the problems of the Risorgimento, we shall see 
him continually appealed to in behalf of unity and of 
religious freedom. The unity which he hoped for could 
not be achieved in his lifetime; and during the first half of 
the nineteenth century there was no supreme secular head, 
like the medieval Emperor, who, by keeping the peace 
among the warring princes of Italy, would promote union. 
But though the method Dante had dreamed of was unfeas- 
ible, the substance of his dream—unity, integrally bound 
up with independence and freedom—quickened the patriots 
of the Risorgimento; and on at least one important point, 
his counsel was of incalculable value. 

Should Italy be united in a federation of separate states— 
as Germany was later—or should it be fused into a single, 
homogeneous nation? Should it be a republic or a mon- 
archy? In groping towards a solution of these questions, 
the Italian patriots, no matter which path they took, always 
ran into what seemed an insuperable obstacle—the Papacy. 

The outburst of patriotic enthusiasm which followed upon 
the election of Pius IX in 1846, caused the granting of con- 
stitutions. Pius himself, the most amiable of men so long 
as the world idolized him, joined in initiating reform. 
Apparently, he did not foresee how this popular dispensation 
would affect his position as Pope-King. As Pope, the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he ruled by absolute 
authority, to question which was heresy. How, therefore, 
could he, in his other réle of constitutional king, consent to 
have his authority limited by the advice of his ministers or 
by the votes of his parliament? His counsellors, as became 
the rigid logicians that they were, declared that he could not; 
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and before the campaign for independence was fairly under 
way, the Pope withdrew his support from the holy cause. 
It took little persuasion on the part of those who controlled 
him—Cardinal Antonelli and the Jesuits—to make him 
believe that a lay government was impossible. Thenceforth 
the Papacy blocked the road to liberty. 

In like fashion it stood as a menace to independence. The 
Pope as King had fallen into such disrepute with his two and 
a half million subjects, that he was compelled to garrison his 
cities, and even Rome itself, with foreign regiments, in order 
to protect himself from his own. The Italians drove the 
Austrians out of the North, but the French remained in the 
capital, where their presence prevented the Romans from 
completing the unification of Italy. Thus the Papal insti- 
tution denied unity and independence as well as liberty, and 
raised until 1870 an unyielding barrier to the consummation 
of Italian patriotism. 

Now the Papacy, or the temporal annex of the Roman 
Church, existed in Dante’s time and had been judged 
by him. lDuring the intervening five centuries, the 
Popes had embarked on the competition for worldly posses- 
sions; had prided themselves, at the Renaissance, on being 
more gorgeous princes than any of their rivals, and had even 
aspired to possess a still larger state; and as they had both 
spiritual and secular instruments at their command, they 
enjoyed an advantage over competitors who were only 
secular. Nevertheless, their ambition of ruling a large 
kingdom was dashed; and from the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Papal States degenerated in governmental 
efficiency until the Pope-King was forced to prop himself 
on his throne by French and Austrian bayonets. 

Some of the earlier patriots of the Risorgimento, led by 
Gioberti, cherished the dream that the Pope might be the 
head of an Italian Federation; but bitter experience 
exploded their Neo-Guelfism and taught them that in the 
Temporal Power they had their most insidious enemy. 
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Without Rome, Italy could not be one; but the ruler of 
Rome, in his capacity as Pope, proclaimed that in his 
capacity as King he could not grant the most ordinary secu- 
lar requests. Every improvement, every innovation, might 
open a loop-hole for heresy; accordingly, such secular 
matters as better drainage and the introduction of railways 
and telegraphs were frowned upon as agents of progress, 
and progress meant irreligion. But since civil governments 
exist to promote law and order and the health and welfare 
of their people, and the Papal administration had collapsed 
in all these respects, the Italians urged that the Papacy, an 
institution based on medieval conditions, had ceased to be 
compatible with modern life. 

And here, above all, they had the mighty corroboration of 
Dante. Throughout his works he denounces as unholy the 
union of Church and State. He deplores the secular expan- 
sion of the Roman bishops at its very beginning: “Ah 
Constantine! of how much ill was mother, not thy conver- 
sion, but that dowry which the first rich Father took from 
thee!” Dante shows how the accumulation of Papal 
treasures made popes worldly, avaricious, simoniacal. He 
called the Rome of his time the place “where Christ is 
bought and sold every day.” He did not hesitate to put 
several popes and great ecclesiastics in Hell along with other 
sinners. Had he lived to witness the Roman Court of the 
Renaissance—of the Della Rovere and the Borgia, of the 
Medici and the Farnese—we can only surmise what epithets 
and what new punishments he would have found for them. 

But Dante’s criticism went far deeper than the condemna- 
tion of certain popes. His indignation as a moralist who, 
in branding sinners, did not respect persons, was fortified 
by his convictions as a political philosopher. These con- 
victions were general, not personal. In his treatise “On 
Monarchy” he demonstrates not only that the Church has 
no power to bestow authority on the Empire, but that the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy, being derived neither from 
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natural law, universal consent, nor God’s law, is a usurpa- 
tion. Christ himself declared, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” and he bade his followers “render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s.” Just so far, therefore, as the 
Church usurps secular functions and confounds temporal and 
spiritual, she departs from the mission Christ assigned to her. 
When, further, her spiritual head, the Pope, assumes also 
the title and manner of a political prince, he denatures, even 
if he does not actually degrade, his spiritual office. 

Dante’s criticism, we perceive, although aimed at what 
he regarded as the unhallowed Pope-King combination, 
really strikes at the roots of all theocracy, whether Roman 
or Genevan, Mahometan, Anglican, or Hebrew. He 
attacked it in its Papal form also, because he believed that 
the rulers and ministers of the Church themselves could be 
saved from the debasement of worldly politics and lusts only 
by the complete separation of Church and State. So Lin- 
coln urged that, among other reasons, slavery ought to be 
abolished in order to protect the slaveholders from its 
brutalizing effects. 

By his anti-theocratic, anti-Papal doctrine, therefore, 
Dante gave incalculable aid to the Italian patriots as soon 
as they realized that they could not unify Italy without 
abolishing the Pope’s Temporal Power, an institution that 
had long since ceased to exist on its own merits and needed 
to be galvanized into a simulation of life by foreign merce- 
naries and foreign protectors. The Papalists might stigma- 
tize the latter-day Italian patriot as a subverter of society, a 
freemason, a Red, an anarchist; they might explain his 
acts as heresy; but they could not dismiss Dante on any such 
grounds. Dante was a Catholic, on whose faith no shadow 
of heresy, no suspicion of schism rested. Dante painted 
Catholicism, the religion, in all its glory at the very culmina- 
tion of its religious development. He bequeathed to 
posterity an imperishable description of its ideals. Yet he, 
the supreme Catholic poet and layman, speaking two hun- 
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dred years before the Reformation and five hundred years 
before the Risorgimento, condemned the Papacy, the carnal 
consort of the Church, alike in its theory and in its practice. 
Thousands of his countrymen during the struggle for inde- 
pendence and unity, who were like him loyal Catholics in 
religion, had therefore an unimpeachably orthodox supporter 
when they demanded that the Papacy should no longer block 
the way to a United Italy. 

These are some of the aspects under which, directly and 
indirectly, Dante inspired Italian patriotism. Such inspira- 
tion cannot be gauged by physical instruments. Someone 
has said that Emerson sent ten thousand sons to defend the 

; | American Union: the exact number does not signify; 
the fact of his influence is everything. And so with Dante. 

: The vicissitudes of his career were typical. The chaos of 
his thirteenth-century Italy still cried to heaven for settle- 
ment in the nineteenth. The two essentials that he insisted 
upon—unity and the absolute separation of Church and 3 
State—proved indispensable to the attainment of that peace 
in which alone men and nations prosper and enjoy the largest 
liberty. For Dante held that liberty is sacred becfuse with- 
out it we cannot freely and gladly obey the of God 
wherein we are at peace. 

From whichever side we examine Dante, we always come 
| at last to Dante himself. He is the great fact—poet, 7 
| patriot, incarnation of the Italic genius, moulder of rd 
; Italian language, spokesman of the Catholic religion. For 
q six centuries his influence has been to the spirits of his people 
h what the Nile is to Egypt; and as the Egyptians thrive when 
they draw most plentifully from the Nile, so the Risorgi- 
mento—the season in which the Italians drew patriotic 
inspiration more than ever before from Dante—is the period 
of their regeneration. Then at last they achieved the unity, 
freedom, and peace that he had dreamed. 











THE HERMIT ON THE DUNES 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


I 


Far away to the South 
Where the sea-hill heaps, 


A gray gull wanders, 
A gray sail sweeps. 


Far away to the South 
Where the sky leans low, 
My gray thoughts journey, 
My gray dreams blow. 


In my house by the dunes 

I have Silence for wife, 
Though the long shore shudders 
With the surf’s drawn strife. 


Oh, she broods by my hearth 
And she bends to my bed. 

She is strange as the old Norns 
And dumb as the dead. 


Far away to the South 
Where the sea heaps high, 
The gulls fade ever, 
The sails all die,— 

—F ar away to the South— 
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II 


Over the moors, the sweet scorched moors, 
(Fern and bay and a blackberry brake, ) 
The road to the harbor-town allures, 

Winding away like a warm brown snake. 


Quivering up in the hot blue light 

The village spires stand sharp and white; 
The windmill twinkles; the harbor shines 
Over the tops of the dwarfed dune-pines; 
And the peak of a sloop slips past the bar, 
Gleaming and still as a sea-bound star. 


O huddled house by the drifted dune, 

Have you locked in your heart my right to June? 
Will you hold me here with my head in my hands, 
Staring across the blank bright sands, 

Out to sea, and always to sea, 

Where only the gulls’ wings beckon me? 


I am hungry for faces, thirsty for words; 

I am troubled with water and weary of birds: 
Shall I go, past the clattering gray-winged mill, 
Down the steep lane over the hill? 

Where the poplar-trees in the churchyard quake, 
And the bees in the roses rumble and shake, 
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Where the sunburned children dance laughing down 


To the long wet wharves at the back of the town? 


—But one gray house in the lane is blind. 
Its silver poplars know well the wind: 

Its damask roses hang red, hang deep, 
But the house is shuttered and fast asleep. 
I will not go down the crooked lane. 

I think it is better to wait. 
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To wait? 
Shall I then turn to a boy again, 
Or my mother stand by the swinging gate? 


Over the moors, the sweet scorched moors, 
(Blackbird, swallow, and butterfly, ) 

The road to the harbor-town allures. 

But why should I follow it? Ah, why? 


III 


Seven gulls sit screaming high 
On her prow that cut the sky; 
And her name is rubbed away 

By the wind-and-water play; 
While the silent ceaseless sands 
Hide her quick keel in their hands. 


All her goodly timbers gape, 
Hurt and humbled out of shape, 
And the tides sweep green and cold 
Through her hollow-hearted hold. 


O tall ship! tall ship! I too 

Cast aground grow old like you. 

Does your heart beat? have you breath 
Underneath those bones of death? 
Do you dream? do you awake 
Shuddering at dim day-break, 

Only to fall back again 

To the old-time shift of pain: 

Tide, and sun, and wind, and rain? 


O tall ship! tall ship! I too 
Once was high-sea-bold as you! 
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IV 


I watched the endless gull-wings fade, 
I dreamed my old dim endless things: 
Looked up, and saw a gold-haired maid 
Against the sea, with arms like wings 


Spreading her green scarf to the wind, 
Leaning and laughing to the sun,— 
Ah me, her brightness made me blind, 
Till I could hardly see her run 


White-footed down the thin white foam, 
Slim-bodied up the slippery sands: 

Like some wild sea-maid, dancing home 
With shining feet and flickering hands. 


—I crouched beneath the dune. She passed; 
Her song, sea-smothered, and her gleams 
Fading along the foam at last, 

Like all the sun that haunts my dreams. 


—The brave day fades, too blue, too fair. 
Sunset and silence and the night.— 

O golden head and wild heart, where 
Are you some glad home’s lasting light? 


i 


Low water—low water—silence on the sea,— 
Across the moors the Sunday bells ring warm and drowsily. 


Low water—low water—dim and smooth and pale,— 
Across the moors the windmill waves an idle Sabbath sail. 


Low water—low water—plover peeping faint,— 
Across the moors the church-doors swing for sinner and for 
saint! 


Low water—low water—-silence on the sea,— 
Across the moors they pray to God, while here He breathes 
on me! 
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VI 


Suddenly I awoke. The wind was awake before. 

He tramped on the desolate dunes; he battered and beat at 
my door. 

And the sea rose up to his shout; and mad, stark mad in the 
night, 

Plunging and grappling and great, they staggered and 
swung to the fight. 

I leaned out into the dark, to the stinging smothering wrack; 

But my eyes were blinder than Fear: I was beaten and 
buffetted back. 

And they struggled and stumbled and groaned in the dark 
of the dunes till day; 

Till the wind sank down in the sand, and the sea crept 
wounded away. 


Then I slept, but my dreams went wild; for I fought with 
Myself, and failed: 

And I knew that the stars were ashamed, and the sea-gulls 
jeered me and railed, 

Till I rose with a terrible cry, and flung off the blood from 
my face,— 

“O bitter and barren Self! Give place to my Soul! give 
place!” 

And a God flashed out of a cloud, and his eyes were like 
strong kind flame, 

But I woke as he swept me a sword, and cheered me, and 
cried my name,— 

And I thought that a thousand years had been tossed to 
Eternity, 

Since suddenly I awoke, and the wind cried out, and the sea. 
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I shall not lie in any grave 

Beneath a toppling lichened stone. 
When I grow weariest, the wave 

And turning tide shall have their own. 


I cannot wait for folk to find 

The shattered burned-out wreck of me: 
To trouble it with being kind 

And mocking its mortality, 


And stealing from my helpless hold 
The lonely death that I have earned: 
To dare the untried utmost, bold 
With the sea-splendor I have learned. 


I shall not wait too long, at last; 
But as, so often, I have leapt 
Light-limbed across the surf, and cast 
My sorrows from me as I swept 


Out—out—across the clean wild foam,— 
So then, I shall be sure and free. 

Only, I need not think of home, 

Nor fear the hunger of the sea. 


I know it cannot be too strange 

To die, as I have lived, alone.— 

But ah, my Soul, where wilt thou range? 
What tide can claim thee for its own?— 
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THE SIEGE OF SCUTARI 
By Cuartes ARTHUR Moore, JR. 


HE Montenegrin people trace their descent from the 
most tragic day in the history of the Balkan Slavs, the 
Battle of Kossovo, fought and lost in 1889. There 

in the wreck of the Servian Empire the Ottoman supremacy 
in the Balkans began. 

In the flight of the broken Christian armies from Kossovo 
a remnant found their way into the rugged and inhospitable 
highlands near the shores of the Adriatic Sea. Here in the 
narrow mountain defiles they succeeded finally in beating 
off pursuit. Their numbers were swelled, as time went on, 
by others who preferred the hard life of those upland valleys 
to submission to the Turks in more fruitful regions. Such 
men were not of a temper to rest long content with mere 
security from attack. And before many years had passed, 
their raids against the conquerors of their kinsmen had won 
for the Alpine stronghold, whence they went forth to war, 
the sinister name of “The Black Mountain.” That name, 
vivid testimony from their foemen to their prowess in war, 
the Montenegrins made their own and have borne proudly 
during five centuries of hard-held independence. 

This heroic record of more than half a thousand years of 
struggle is the Montenegrins’ patent to nationhood, valid in 
spite of poor numbers and poorer purses. And when King 
Nicholas of Montenegro exercised one of the highest pre- 
rogatives of that nationhood by declaring war upon the 
Ottoman Empire, his people entered upon no new role in 
going forth to fight against their ancient enemies. It was 
dramatically fitting that the unconquered Montenegrins 
should have led the reborn Slav nations of the Balkans to 
war against their old oppressors; and that before the great 
armies of the allies entered the lists, they should have met 
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their ancient enemies single-handed once again, for perhaps 
the last time. 

The Montenegrins have not had an important military 
role in the war. What they have done in their corner of 
the peninsula has been on too small a scale and too isolated 
to have any striking military value. But no one can deny 
the moral influence of their gallant and successful invasion 
of Turkey during the first days of the conflict, when the eyes 
of their allies and of all the world were centred upon them. 
And the example that they set through those generations 
past when the seeds of present events were finding lodgment 
and germinating can scarcely be overestimated. Through- 
out their history the Montenegrins have been no more than 
a great fighting tribe, with all a tribe’s simplicity of culture 
and primitive limitations, with all a tribe’s blood-kinship to 
unite them against the common enemy; and as a great tribe 
they have fought this war. They have taken their place as 
a nation because of the strong fundamental virtues that 
their tribal life has installed in them, not because of any 
remarkable efficiency that they have derived therefrom. 
They have no lessons of strategy or tactics to teach us. But 
they have standards of conduct and qualities of character 
drawn from their life and traditions which we would do well 
to emulate. 

The first of the Montenegrins I encountered on my way 
to the war were on board the little steamer on which I 
crossed the Adriatic, from Bari to Antivari. There were 
two hundred of them returning from the western United 
States—miners, farm hands, and unskilled laborers, sacri- 
ficing their hard-earned savings to the last dollar and with- 
out hope of reimbursement to reach the firing line where 
their countrymen faced the Turks. These men when they 
set forth to war, had not been swept to a convenient recruit- 
ing office around the nearest corner amid the half-hysterical 
enthusiasm of neighbors and friends; there had been no 
newspaper-fed frenzy working them up to fever heat for 
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days; there was no sure reward of present good pay and 
future generous pensions; none of the glamour of martial 
life glittered before them. Instead they were scattered far 
and wide in an alien land with no friends and neighbors to see 
and encourage; few of those who were around them had ever 
heard of their Montenegro; a journey of a month led to 
the recruiting office; their pay was nothing, and instead of 
pensions they had to give up all that they had put by for 
the future. Yet, in the face of every discouragement, they 
came unquestioningly to do their duty as their simple code 
defined it, when their tribe went out to war. Those two 
hundred men, laughing, cheering, firing their big pistols, 
dancing their Slav dances, singing the war chants of their 
people throughout the long night on the wind-swept sea, 
happy as though they fared towards a life of ease in a land 
of plenty instead of to hardships and dangers in a poor and 
barren land, gave me my first vision of the spirit moving 
their people. Only real men go to war like that. 

Our landing at Antivari was very different from my 
expectations. Only a few Turkish stevedores were at the 
quay to assist in discharging the ship’s cargo. Not even an 
army officer could be found to tell the two hundred where 
to go after they had disembarked. Such indifference was 
to me inexplicable. These men had done a splendid thing 
and their country needed them badly. Such a home-com- 
ing seemed inapprcpriate, inadequate after their sacrifice. I 
looked at the faces about me, but there was no sign there of 
surprise or disappointment. It was another lesson in the 
grim, stark spirit of the Black Mountain, that looked for no 
praise for doing a duty. Long voyage and lonely home- 
coming were both equally typical of Montenegro. 

The next day shortly after sunrise, I embarked with a 
representative of the Central News for the war zone on 
board a captured Turkish coaster which was bearing south- 
ward to the Boyana River a contingent of the English Red 
Cross and a detachment of Montenegrin soldiers. At Dul- 
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cigno, however, a boat put out towards us, and we hove to 
under the twin castles at the harbor mouth. The boat 
brought orders that we should return to Antivari at once, 
since the Turks had made a sortie from San Giovanni and 
had not yet been cleared from the district around the Boyana 
mouth. The soldiers, in true Montenegrin fashion, took 
matters promptly into their own hands, and were piling 
themselves and their gear into the boats alongside almost 
before the news had been given out. Their object was to 
get to the front one way or another, and if the Boyana 
mouth was blockaded they would go in from Dulcigno afoot. 
We followed their example. In a few minutes we were 
ashore, watching the lumbering schooner come about and 
head up towards Antivari once more, bearing a much dis- 
gusted party of the English Red Cross who had waited for 
orders instead of scrambling ashore as best they could with 
the rest of us. 

The town at which we landed, although on Montenegrin 
territory, is thoroughly Turkish and very ancient. It is 
built on a steep hill facing the harbor, and along a narrow 
gorge that leads directly inland from the coast. The 
tumble-down walls and moss-covered tile roofs—with their 
age-softened tints of yellow, brown, and gold—blend into 
the weather-scarred, barren landscape like the clustering 
nests of some old seabirds’ rookery. On the craggy head- 
lands that embrace the little harbor the ruined castles keep 
futile watch over the empty roadstead. The minarets that 
rise above the aged roofs tell the story of the city’s sleep 
under the drowsy spell of the Koran. 

Through the peaceful town our road led, through the 
gorge and out into the half-drowned croplands. Hidden in 
a curtain of gray mist before us we glimpsed now and then 
the dark mountains along the shores of Lake Scutari, 
around whose summits the armies gathered. Towards those 
mountains we set out to walk. A mile or two beyond the 
last mosque of Dulcigno the good Montenegrin road began 
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to disappear in a succession of bogs, alternating with a 
boulder-choked water-course. And soon this wreck of a 
highway gave place to a network of miserable, rocky, muddy 
footpaths, that faded out one by one. We were approach- 
ing the old Montenegrin-Turkish border at which good will 
and commerce had ceased to flow for so many long years. 
As the early November twilight was falling, we came to a 
group of Turkish farmsteads. From a tumble-down corn- 
crib before one of them a Montenegrin flag drooped in the 
heavy air. In this hamlet the Montenegrin military 
Governor of the district and his men were stationed to watch 
the Mussulmans of the region round about, and keep the 
line of communications, such as it was, free between Dul- 
cigno and Murican. Here we spent the night. 

Early next morning we were ready for the road. The 
Governor capped his cordial hospitality of the night by fur- 
nishing us with a Malissori Albanian as a guide to Murican, 
for floods had made the trail difficult to follow. Behind the 
Albanian, who set out at a killing pace, we started for the 
front. A few minutes after we left the Governor’s house 
we crossed the old frontier. Our trail led over low, rock- 
sown ridges that rose between flooded valleys where we 
waded knee-deep in mud and water. The torrential rains 
had obliterated the trail in many places, or put it wholly 
under water, and we made many a tedious detour around 
sloughs and backwaters too deep for fording. Everywhere 
this side the border the Turkish population had fled with 
the army into Scutari, and the deserted farmhouses, with 
their plundered granaries and barnyards, added a note of 
desolation to the already sad and gloomy landscape. Roofs 
had fallen in during the few short weeks since the exodus, 
and the glassless windows stared at us like dead eyes. 

At noon we reached Katrekol, a group of buildings that 
formed a rough, two-acre quadrangle along the bank of a 
gray river, bank-full with melting snow-water from the 
mountains. This hamlet was now the advanced base of the 
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Montenegrin army, operating to the west of Lake Scutari. 
In the square the passing of many feet had trampled the 
mud into a semi-liquid sea. Pack-ponies of the transport 
service stood in everyone’s way, heads to the ground and 
dull-eyed from exhaustion. Those that had just come in 
dripped mud from shaggy flanks and bellies. Their Alba- 
nian drivers squatted at their heads, rolling and smoking 
countless cigarettes, oblivious of mud and water and all that 
went on about them. Groups of brown-clad riflemen 
lounged about, or sat on off-thrown packsaddles or ammuni- 
tion cases, eating, smoking, and chatting news of the war. 
Now and then a long line of heavy-limbed, barefoot, Monte- 
negrin women staggered in, bearing enormous back-loads 
of food for their men in the batteries and trenches at the 
front. Across their broad, uncorseted bosoms the pack- 
ropes cut deep; not a few limped from the stones of the terri- 
ble road. It seemed to us that they carried more than the 
sturdy ponies, and that they were even more dumbly uncom- 
plaining. Fighting men bound for the front, or in the 
opposite direction, straggled in at frequent intervals. No 
one was challenged; all went to and fro with the most per- 
fect freedom. There was not a sentry anywhere. Sup- 
plies were discharged here, or passed through towards Muri- 
can, without being checked or examined by anyone. After 
we had been sitting at our coffee and rakia (native fig 
brandy) and eating bread and cheese for a half hour, a 
genial, red-faced old fellow in uniform came over to us 
casually, and while exchanging cigarettes, inquired in the 
most offhand manner where we were going and who we 
were. We replied in the same perfunctory manner, and he 
lounged away again. He was the commandant in charge 
at Katrekol. No effort was made to verify our statements 
of our destination and calling, our papers were not even 
glanced at, everything was taken on faith, and yet we were 
a short ten miles from the front, within hearing of the boom- 
ing siege guns. Disorganization and lack of method could 
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not have been carried to greater lengths of incompetence 
than were displayed at Katrekol; yet this strangely easy- 
going rabble had driven a formidable army of superior num- 
bers out of this difficult country that we were passing 
through into the forts around Scutari, and were now doing 
the almost impossible by holding those superior numbers 
closely within the long and scantily-manned lines of invest- 
ment. The Bulgars at Adrianople, whose wonderful 
organization the world marvels at, could do no better than 
that. It was the spirit inspiring the toiling women who 
unasked did their heavy tasks for the tribe, that was the 
essential part of the picture at Katrekol, not the shabby 
and slipshod superficialities of the remainder. But the 
whole of the picture was typical of the tribe at war, the 
readily seen shortcomings as well as the hidden deeps of 
devotion and strong purpose. 

When we had finished our simple meal, we set out once 
more towards the far-away thunder of the guns. Black 
Tarabos loomed ahead of us, covered with a curtain of mist 
that cascaded in broken billows over its summit. Closer 
and less hazy, the lower mountain of Murican showed above 
the tree tops. In an hour we overtook a half dozen fighting 
men, marching lightly, as they invariably did, with only 
rifles and great coats on their shoulders. They hailed us in 
home-sounding trans-Mississippi English as we slowed our 
pace to theirs. They were part of an earlier two hundred 
who had come from the distant America at the call of their 
people, merely a few of the thousands that were scattered 
everywhere throughout the Montenegrin army. In their 
cheerful company, talking of America, Montenegro, and 
the war, we tramped the remaining miles into Murican. 

At sunset we stood at the southern end of the last low 
ridge over which our trail led before dropping down into 
the broad flats behind Murican mountain. All of us were 
taking a last look at grim Tarabos before it should be shut 
off by the nearer hills. As we looked, a tiny, umbrella- 
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shaped cloud puffed out on the dark background near the 
summit, hung there for a moment, and then shredded away 
slowly in the heavy, wet evening air. And when it was no 
more than an almost invisible mist, a deep-noted, jarring 
crash rolled across valleys and mountains to our ears, like 
the sound of some far-calling war drum. It quickened the 
hearts of us all to see the battle smoke from that distant 
bursting shell, if even for so fleeting a moment; and we 
tramped into Murican over the last muddy mile of the trail 
at a quickstep. 

Murican mountain, upon whose summit the main Monte- 
negrin batteries against Scutari’s defenses are placed, is a 
rugged, steep-sided ridge running north and south, parallel 
to the higher ridge of Tarabos and some two kilometers to 
the westward. On its western slope, protected by its 
natural rampart from the guns of Tarabos, the Montene- 
grin army was quartered in and around the straggling vil- 
lage of Murican. To the south and west, a flat, inundated 
plain stretched to the Adriatic, the Boyana flowing through 
its centre, spreading its muddy waters for miles over the 
lowlands. To the north and northwest was the country 
through which we had come, a series of little valleys open- 
ing out into the plain between many rocky, forest-covered 
ridges. The trails and mule paths that come down from 
these valleys, and from the upland farms on the more dis- 
tant mountains that rise abruptly from the western shore 
of Lake Scutari, join one another at a little cross-roads 
mosque beside an ancient Moslem graveyard, the centre 
from which the scattered houses of Murican radiate. Under 
the leaden sky, with everything dripping moisture, and mud 
oozing under foot at each step, Murican camp was not a 
cheerful sight when we came in from the road. Darkness 
was falling before we found shelter for the night, the guns 
had ceased firing, and the usual fine drizzling rain had set in 
once more. 

It was with a sigh of relief that we pitched down our 
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packs in the corner of a big, bare room, in a big Turkish 
farmhouse, where some fifty men of the Montenegrin army 
were sheltered. Our sleeping room we shared with fifteen 
others—soldiers, men of the hospital service, and a few Bos- 
nian volunteers who were attached to the headquarters in 
one capacity or another. Our beds were of straw, spread 
on the floor, our covering heavy army blankets. For food 
we had the regular rations of the army—bitter, coarse bread, 
baked in the ovens at Dulcigno or Antivari and carried up 
over the trails on pony back, chunks of mutton or beef, and 
occasional rice and potatoes. The old Greek Catholic priest 
who presided over the house furnished us with coffee, tea, and 
sugar, delicacies that the commissariat does not provide in 
Montenegro. Altogether we fared very well indeed. 

Our house was about half a mile from headquarters. It 
was the usual Turkish farmhouse of the region. Below, 
on the ground floor, were the cavern-like stable and cattle 
pens; above, on the second floor, the dwelling rooms, 
reached by a steep, outside stairway. The living rooms 
were big, but with few and small windows. In each room 
was a fireplace which consisted of a dirt platform set a few 
feet out from one wall. Here the fire burned and sent the 
smoke straight up to the rafters to find its way out through 
the numerous chinks and openings between the roof tiles. 
Nothing more primitive could be imagined, nor more dis- 
agreeable. There was a kitchen where two Montenegrin 
women did the cooking for a good many of the men in our 
house, but many of us preferred doing our own cooking 
over the smoking fireplaces in the different living rooms, of 
which the house had four. The rest of the houses of Muri- 
can were all of the same pattern, and all put to a similar 
use. But the bulk of the army lived in a few miserable 
tents pitched around the headquarters, and in huts and wind- 
breaks built at the camp, or in the trenches on the opposite 
side of the mountain towards Tarabos. Compared with their 
life, ours under a real roof was luxurious. Nowhere did the 
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limitations of the Montenegrins show so crassly as in that 
camp at Murican. Katrekol was bad enough, but there 
might have been extenuating circumstances there, and after 
all, the supplies did reach the front. But here the health 
and efficiency of the army was threatened every day; and 
with rumors of cholera at San Giovanni and Alessio, only a 
few miles across the drowned plains to the south, it was 
appalling to contemplate that camp. There were several 
torrents that drained off the steep Murican mountain-side 
through it. Anywhere else these streams would have been 
kept free of unnecessary pollution at least. But here they 
were littered from one end to the other of their course 
through the camp with the offal of slaughtered animals in 
every stage of decay. The odor that went up as one 
approached these streams gagged one with nausea. In the 
mudhole before the General’s doorway, where for conven- 
ience his meat had been killed, more of this unspeakable 
refuse was being trampled into the ground with every pas- 
sage to and fro through the day. And this particular mud- 
hole drained into the headquarters’ supply of drinking 
water, which was drawn from a well in the midst of the stink- 
ing horror. In a wide belt around the camp in every direc- 
tion there was more unmentionable filth that polluted air, 
earth, and water. 

It rained almost every day and all day long, and nothing 
was dry which was not kept under a roof. It seemed to me 
that a third of the men we saw were suffering with sore 
throats, their necks swathed in bandages; and we were told 
by the doctors that there was “far too much of that sort of 
thing” to be pleasant. The little mosque and one big farm 
building had been turned into hospitals and were filled with 
the badly wounded, so that those who suffered from this 
“epidemic” had no choice but to keep on living in the water- 
soaked tents and sleeping on the water-soaked ground. 
But as might be expected, this state of affairs, which would 
have utterly paralyzed the fighting strength of any other 
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army, hardly seemed to be noticed by these phlegmatic 
tribesmen. ‘There were educated and capable men among 
the doctors of the Montenegrin Red Cross, men who had 
been much abroad and had profited by what they had seen 
and studied. ‘These men talked with me regarding this dis- 
graceful condition of the camp. But, they told me, they 
were quite helpless to improve it, because there was no 
authority to force the Montenegrins to do what they did not 
think was necessary, and the army saw nothing in the pre- 
vailing conditions that needed any change. Policing the 
camp was out of the question; and issuing orders was just 
as futile, for no one would obey them. 

It struck me very forcibly that although we were so near 
to the enemy, and in a country where surprises and sudden 
night attacks would be most easy, there was no effort to keep 
any systematic vigil to guard against such possibilities. We 
ranged the camp and the country around it at will, with- 
out once encountering sentries, pickets, or reconnoitring 
parties. Never once were our goings and comings chal- 
lenged, though we were not seldom abroad far after night- 
fall. To be sure, we did not penetrate to the trenches within 
rifle range of Tarabos, and no doubt there things were dif- 
ferent; but where we did go there was no indication of the 
alertness that one naturally imagines as the invariable 
attribute of an efficient army. Yet they had not been sur- 
prised or taken off their guard once, although the enterpris- 
ing Turkish commander in Scutari had made more than one 
well-planned sortie. 

One morning, shortly after my arrival at Murican, I went 
up to the mountain top to see a brisk bombardment that had 
opened with sunrise. They were doing something, or try- 
ing to do something, over Tarabos-way that required the 
cover of a heavy cannonade, and our forces seemed to feel 
that whatever was going on should be prevented by the same 
means. When we reached the summit, we met with the only 
prohibition of our whole visit to the front. We were 
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excluded from the pits in which the siege guns were hidden. 
No one raised the least objection to our remaining on the 
ridge exposed to the enemy’s fire, but to crouch down with 
them behind the protecting heaps of earth was absolutely 
and finally forbidden. So we lay about a hundred feet 
from the batteries, in back of some saplings which had been 
well stripped of their upper limbs by shrapnel from Tara- 
bos, and watched the bombardment with as serene minds as 
we could muster. 

It was a dull, heavy morning, but Tarabos was free of 
clouds. We could see with ease the scars of the trenches on 
its flanks, lying far towards the bare summit above the forest 
that covered the lower slopes. Down below us, between 
Tarabos and ourselves, concealed even from our eyes by the 
underbrush and thick, second-growth timber, were our own 
lines of infantry trenches, drawing closer and closer to the 
frowning citadel that alone held the Montenegrins away 
from Scutari. North of Tarabos, on the same range of 
mountains, we could dimly discern the smashed roofs of a 
village where the Montenegrins had found lodgment, and 
from which they could not be driven by all the efforts of the 
Turks. South, lay the misty valley of the Drin and the 
Boyana and the city of Scutari itself on the plains. 
Through the still air there came to our ears a thin, shrill sing- 
ing, that rose higher and higher into an eerie, tingling shriek 
that cut our very nerves. And, when it had reached a pitch 
that was almost unbearably racking, came the shattering 
explosion of the shell over our batteries. As the pretty, 
white plume of smoke was caught by the gentle breeze and 
puffed away, there rumbled and reéchoed over the valley 
the measured, deep-throated note of the Krupp gun which 
had sent the whining shell towards us. Before the cliffs 
and mountain-sides had ceased resounding with that cannon 
note, a gun in our batteries spoke, and then another and 
another. The mountain fairly rocked beneath us. We 
rose to our knees to watch the bursting of the shells, listen- 
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ing to the fainter and fainter wailing that ended in a thin 
singsong long before the white dots leaped out upon the 
background of the crest of Tarabos to show where our shells 
burst. Then the air was full of deadly, screaming, shriek- 
ing, winged iron; the echoes rumbled and rumbled again as 
the guns roared out their defiance and tossed death back and 
forth across hills and valleys, from one cloud-capped summit 
to the other. The pungent, intoxicating smell of burnt 
powder filled our nostrils, setting us to tingling with excite- 
ment. Now and then one of our shells would throw up a 
huge geyser of brown earth when it burst on the very crest 
of Tarabos, and we would leap to our feet and shout with 
pleasure, for we knew that there were the enemy’s guns. 
That our shells might be killing men over there never came 
into our heads. And when the shrapnel from Tarabos 
burst over our heads, or to right and left, we did not realize 
that the nasty hissing, and the pat-pat that followed, was 
death directed towards us with all the intent to kill which 
men can feel. It all seemed like some grand and magnifi- 
cent pageant, with the boomings and roarings and shriek- 
ings and sighings and wailings, planned according to some 
mighty orchestration to fit the titanic staging upon moun- 
tain tops, and above deep-shadowed gorges and canyons. 
Death was so unseen in its coming and going, the sky so 
much like the skies of other days, the wind so familiar on 
one’s face, the mountains so peaceful and tremendous, that 
one could not grasp the truth that men were here for battle 
and sudden death. 

But after a time the grim realization that we were play- 
ing with feathers from the wings of death was forced upon 
us. Shrapnel began to burst time after time too close to 
be disregarded. They had seen us crouching on the exposed 
skyline and were getting our range from Tarabos. I 
waited as long as I could to see if someone else would make 
the first move; and when a young Servian, who had 
accompanied us to the batteries, said that he thought it was 
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time for luncheon I was not at all ashamed to be the first to 
get down from the ridge of Murican and under its kindly 
protection. After all, it wasn’t my war and I had no busi- 
ness there. 

Tremendous a spectacle as this bombardment was, it was 
of very small practical value. Much like hunting Rocky 
Mountain sheep with field artillery, it seemed tome. Judg- 
ing from what information the few Christian deserters from 
Scutari brought to us, the Montenegrin fire was far from 
effective, and on our side the roll of killed and wounded for 
a week had been a dozen and fifty respectively, scarcely 
worthy of mention. The Montenegrins had insufficient 
ammunition for any sustained and smothering bombard- 
ment, such as must be directed against any defenses like 
those of Tarabos, to make an impression; and they had to 
utilize their stores with a care almost equal to that of the 
beleaguered Turks. In fact, siege work was totally beyond 
the ability of these brave but untutored warriors. Yet when- 
ever the. Montenegrins could get into close touch with the 
Turks there was but one story to tell—a disastrous flight of 
the Turks back behind their forts. Once there they were safe 
against the Montenegrins until food and ammunition failed. 

The waiting game, which the Turks know so well how to 
play in war and diplomacy alike, was their single chance of 
accomplishing anything creditable here at Scutari. If the 
cholera or any other serious epidemic visited that camp at 
Murican, or if any other of a dozen possibilities came to 
pass, they might for a while force back the investing army 
and claim at least one success before the war closed. In 
spite of the use of the women to feed the army, of the Alba- 
nians and Mussulmans of Montenegro for the transport of 
ammunition and other stores, and of all the old men for 
the necessary posts at the rear, the Montenegrins had a 
grave problem in keeping enough men before Scutari to 
make their lines safe. 

They had sent a large detachment down to take San 
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Giovanni while I was at Murican. To do so they had 
stripped that most important of all their positions of every 
man that they could spare. Perhaps twenty-five hundred 
men had been left to hold Murican against a sortie. The 
condition of the country and the disposition of the rest of 
the Montenegrin army was such that Murican was quite 
isolated; and it would take several days to send up rein- 
forcements. If the Turks had taken this single position 
they would have opened the road straight into Antivari, the 
base of all the Montenegrin operations, and the only port 
through which they could receive fresh supplies from 
abroad; and they could very easily have taken the almost 
defenseless town itself. And moreover, the only Montene- 
grin battery able to shell the fortress of Tarabos would have 
been wholly destroyed. The Turks had more than twenty- 
five thousand effective troops in Scutari at that time, we 
were led to believe, and they could easily have spared five 
or six thousand men for a sortie, with such a possibility 
before them. Yet the Montenegrins were quite confident 
that they could hold Murican against any attack; and the 
Turks seemed to be of the same mind. 

In the house where we lived at Murican was a private 
soldier who had been in the trenches for several weeks and 
had taken part in more than one of those desperate and dis- 
astrous twilight rushes against the impregnable defenses 
of Mount Tarabos. He was a man well past his prime 
physically, and had somewhat broken down under the hard 
life in the rifle pits. So he was resting in the comparative 
luxury of our bare rooms. In time of peace he was a 
senator of the kingdom and president of the highest court 
in the land. It was almost as if one of our Supreme Court 
Justices had gone to the front in the Spanish War and 
charged up San Juan. But what he was doing was so com- 
mon among the Montenegrins that it caused not the smallest 
comment, and I had to make direct inquiries to find out his 
story. He had a son across the lake, on the other side of 
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Scutari, and he had not received news of the boy for nearly 
a month. But it was not from his lips that I heard this 
mentioned, nor did he show any signs of a father’s fears for 
his boy. 

There was another soldier, a young boy of nineteen, who 
had tramped in from Dulcigno with us. When I left to 
return to Antivari he joined us again. Through the inter- 
preter I asked why he was showing such liking for our com- 
pany. I felt that he might have been instructed to keep a 
friendly watch upon our movements. What was my aston- 
ishment when I learned for the first time that he had been 
severely wounded earlier in the war by a bullet through his 
right lung, and that now he had been ordered back to the 
base hospital by the doctors at Murican, because he was in 
too bad condition to stand the hard life at the front. Here 
this boy had been with us for days, we had had many talks 
with him, and he had told us much of his people and their 
war; but that he had been seriously wounded, and had run 
away from the hospital at Cettinje to get back to the front 
before he was fit to leave his bed, had never passed his lips. 
He had been afraid to speak of his wound to anyone, lest he 
might lose his opportunity to get “another chance at the 
Turks.” He was so dispirited on the road back to Anti- 
vari that his strength gave out, and he had to ride an 
unladen pack horse which we overtook on the trail. Yet, 
on the road in, he had more than kept pace with our ener- 
getic Albanian guide, who had almost walked the rest of 
us off our feet. On the road out, we travelled along the 
mountain-side, near the melting snow, for some hours; and 
from his horse the boy showed us where he had been 
wounded during the stirring days and nights in which the 
Montenegrins were driving the Turks before them along a 
broken ridge that even a goat would have had difficulty in 
traversing. He told us how he and the other wounded men 
had crawled from one rock to the next to get closer to their 
enemies, how they had lain the whole cold night through 
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there beside the snow fields, and how they had been carried 
down to barges on the lake the next day on the backs of 
their fellows, to wait all through another long day of rain 
and cold till they had reached the hospital at Virpazar. 

But these two instances are matched by so many others 
that they are commonplace in the Black Mountain. In that 
fight on the bleak ridge, where the boy was wounded, he 
told us that the women had gone alongside the men in the 
advance, carrying up fresh ammunition and food so that 
the fighting line would not be weakened by so much as a 
single man. And some of the women, too, went down 
before the Turkish Mauser bullets. It was, indeed, the 
tribe out at war that had run its quarry to earth in Scutari, 
and was gathering there for the inevitable end. Crude, 
unversed in military science, the Montenegrins may be; but 
they had done big things, and in their last fight against the 
Ottomans they had proved themselves worthy of those ances- 
tors who first made the name of the Men of the Black Moun- 
tain a terror to the Asiatics who have held sway for so many 
centuries over their kinsmen in the Balkans. 








THE ELECTION AND TERM OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


By Max Farranp 


HEN into the recent Presidential campaign Mr. 
Roosevelt was precipitated or precipitated himself, 
according to one’s point of view, there were many 

who said that our democratic institutions were in danger. 
The reason, or the excuse, for this alarm was that no one 
had ever served three terms as President and there was 
a great, or a grave, possibility that this latest aspirant might 
achieve that distinction. It was commonly said and fre- 
quently believed that a limitation ought to be placed upon 
the time which any person could hold the most important 
office in the gift of the nation. The Democratic Party, 
seeing the opportunity for an advantageous political move, 
with reference also to its own domestic arrangements, 
declared in its platform in favor of a single term. Such a 
declaration might carry some weight, had not the American 
people learned by bitter experience that a plank in a party 
platform is not binding even upon the people who make it. 

With a childlike faith in the efficacy of a legal prohibition 
characteristic of the American people, many suggestions are 
also being made for a change in the fundamental law regu- 
lating the election and term of the President. While these 
changes are of general scope and take the form of amend- 
ments to the Constitution, they are all designed to meet the 
present situation. The most common proposal is that the 
President’s term of office shall be lengthened to six years, 
and that the incumbent shall not be eligible to reélection. 
This is all very well as a subject for theoretical discussion; 
but experience would seem to show that as a matter of prac- 
tical reform it has little chance of success. 
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After the present government of the United States had 
been in operation for one hundred years, Mr. Herman V. 
Ames, now Dean of the Graduate School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, made a careful study of the amendments 
to the Constitution that had been proposed during that 
length of time. He found that more amendments related 
to the executive department than to any other subject, that 
there were some five hundred of them in all, and that of 
these by far the greater part had to do with the choice and 
the term of the President. Over fifty amendments had 
been proposed providing that the term should be for six 
years, almost all of which stipulated that the President 
should not be eligible for reélection. Not a single one of 
them ever received sufficient support to render the question 
of its adoption worthy of serious consideration. This 
statement of facts may reveal a continued dissatisfaction 
with the method of electing our chief magistrate, but it is 
more significant as a testimonial to the wisdom of the men 
who framed our Constitution. 

When an institution has been in reasonably successful 
operation for nearly one hundred and twenty-five years, it 
is hard to conceive the attitude towards it of the men who 
lived before that institution existed. But if one would 
understand the origin and development of our Presidency, 
it must be remembered that at the time of the formation of 
our present government the idea of a President of a great 
federal republic was practically a new thing. The men of 
that time were accustomed to governors of individual States; 
but those governors were the successors of the colonial 
governors, whom they had learned to distrust. They had 
continued the office as a necessary evil, but they had placed 
serious limitations upon the powers of the incumbent of that 
office. On the other hand, they had suffered so greatly 
from the inefficiency of the Continental Congress during the 
Revolution and the trying years which followed, that they 
were determined to have in the new government a strong 
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and independent executive head. It is not a particularly 
easy task to establish an independent strong executive whose 
powers are to be strictly limited; but that is exactly the 
problem which was set before the Federal Convention, the 
body which framed the Constitution. 

To appreciate the difficulty of the situation as it presented 
itself to the men of that time, it must be reiterated that 
they had no precedents to guide them. It was a new officer 
whom they were creating; and he loomed all the larger in 
their eyes because from the very limitations of their experi- 
ence they were compelled to think of him in terms of mon- 
archy, the only form of national executive power they knew. 
As the Constitution took shape in the Federal Convention 
and the details of the new government were developed, it 
was found that the President had grown into an extremely 
important officer with powers so extensive that many stood 
aghast. There was color for the assertion that a monarchy, 
in fact if not in name, had been created. It was generally 
recognized, and more than once referred to in the Conven- 
tion as a matter of course, that Washington would be the 
first incumbent of the new office. He was then at the very 
height of his popularity; and so great was the trust in him 
that no fear was felt regarding the immediate future. And 
yet it is indicative of the ideas of the time that, after the 
new government was installed, the title which Washington 
himself was said to have preferred as the most fitting for 
his position was “His High Mightiness, the President of the 
United States and Protector of their Liberties.”” The prob- 
lem which presented itself to the delegates with regard to 
the President was thus a problem of the future. As one of 
their own members expressed it, they were carefully 
“guarding against all possibility of his ascending in a Tract 
of years or Ages to Despotism and absolute Monarchy :—of 
which all were cautious.” Limitations had been placed in 
rendering the President subject to impeachment, and in 
making it possible to over-rule his veto of legislative acts 
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by a two-thirds vote of both houses; but the greatest safe- 
guard was to be obtained in establishing a suitable term of 
office and a satisfactory mode of election. 

Quite early in the sessions of the Convention, the dele- 
gates had decided in favor of a single rather than a plural 
executive. A decided majority also favored an election by 
the national legislature. If that were to be the method of 
election, it was felt that the term of the executive must be 
long and that he must not be eligible to reélection, lest he 
should be compelled to court the favor of the legislature 
and so become dependent upon it. Accordingly he was 
granted a single term of seven years. Then the trouble 
began. It was generally believed that the best incentive to 
the faithful performance of duty was to hold out the possi- 
bility of reélection. It would then be voted that the Presi- 
dent should be reéligible. This involved shortening the 
term, and the inevitable consequence was to reject the 
method of election by the legislature. But no acceptable 
substitute for choosing the executive could be found. An 
election by the legislature would be again adopted, the term 
of office would be lengthened, and the executive would be 
declared ineligible to reélection. 

Round and round in this endless circle the Convention 
helplessly threshed. Over forty distinct votes were taken 
upon various phases of the method of election. Five dif- 
ferent times the delegates decided in favor of an appoint- 
ment by the national legislature, and three times they voted 
to reconsider the whole question. No wonder that one of 
the members declared “we seem to be entirely at a loss,” 
and that another should say that the subject was “the most 
difficult of all on which we have had to decide.” An elec- 
tion by the people, which would seem to us a very natural 
solution of the difficulty, met with no support. At first it 
was regarded as “chimerical.” But as the delegates became 
more accustomed to the idea, it grew in favor. They refused 
to adopt it, however, partly because they mistrusted the 
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judgment of the people, but more because they feared that 
such a method of election would be controlled by the large 
States. 

So far as the length of term was concerned, all sorts of 
proposals were made from life tenure to annual elections. 
But there was a very general agreement that seven years was 
the best length of time for a single term, and that four years 
was the proper length if the executive were to be eligible 
to reélection. In other words, these were matters of detail 
and fairly easily settled. The real problem was the method 
of election, in which, as has been shown, the question of 
reélection was an important element. The question that has 
since agitated the public mind, that of a third term, was 
never taken into consideration, except as it might be involved 
in the broader question of the desirability of reélection in 
general. 

The Convention had been in session for over three months 
and practically everything in the Constitution had been 
agreed upon except this matter of the election and the term 
of the President. In despair of reaching a satisfactory con- 
clusion, because of the conflicting interests and divergent 
views, the Convention resorted to a procedure that had pre- 
viously been successful in a number of instances. A com- 
mittee of one member from each State was appointed to see 
if a smaller body could not devise some method of solving 
the problem. The committee reported a plan which, with 
some minor modifications, was adopted and is the system 
now in operation. 

The essential features of that plan were: that there 
should be a President and a Vice-President chosen for the 
term of four years, and no limitation was placed upon eligi- 
bility to reélection; that electors equal in number to its 
Senators and Representatives should be chosen in each State 
as the legislature thereof should direct; that those electors 
should vote for two persons, one of whom should not be a 
resident of the same State with themselves; that the person 
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receiving the greatest number of votes, provided that num- 
ber be a majority, should be President, and that the person 
having the next highest number of votes should be Vice- 
President; and that in case of a tie or failure of a majority 
of votes to fall on one person, the Senate should elect a 
President from the five highest names on the list. 

On most of the questions that came before the Conven- 
tion, the sharpest line of division was between the large and 
the small States; and the same divergence of interests had 
been revealed in the discussions over the method of electing 
the President. The sentiment in favor of a popular election 
had been steadily growing; and it seems probable that some 
form of popular election would have been adopted, had it not 
been for the fear on the part of the smaller States that such 
a method would give a preponderating influence to the large 
States. In presenting their report, the committee explained 
that their plan was a concession to the feeling in favor of a 
popular election, and they hoped that it would furnish a 
balance between the large and the small States. In other 
words, that their plan was a compromise. 

To understand this compromise, it must be appreciated 
that in adopting the electoral system the Convention acted 
on the assumption that in the great majority of cases— 
“nineteen times in twenty,” one member claimed—the vote 
of the electors would not be decisive; that is, a majority 
of votes would not fall upon the same candidate. As the 
number of electors from each State was to equal the num- 
ber of its Senators and Representatives, the large States, 
with their greater representation in Congress, would have 
a distinct advantage. To offset this, when no election 
resulted, as was assumed would generally be the case, from 
the highest five candidates a choice was to be made by the 
Senate, the body which was equally representative of all the 
States, and in which it was conceded the small States would 
have an advantage. In other words, under this system the 
large States would nominate the candidates, and the “even- 
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tual election’ would be controlled by the small States. 
Owing to the many objections to the extensive powers 
already vested in the Senate, the eventual election was 
transferred from the Senate to the House of Representa- 
tives; but the principle was maintained by providing that 
the voting should be by States and that each State should 
have but one vote. 

The four-year term of office and the eligibility to reélec- 
tion were thus parts of one of the great and most important 
compromises of the Constitution. As the office of Presi- 
dent was something new, so also was the method of elec- 
tion. It was frankly an experiment. One thing of which 
the framers of the Constitution had apparently no concep- 
tion and which was to upset all their calculations, was the 
development of political parties and party machinery. An 
essential feature of their plan was the independent action 
of the electors; but party organization has provided a 
means by which votes can be centred on certain candidates 
and the function of the electors made that of a machine to 
register the wishes of their constituents. 

It was the party of Jefferson, the Democratic-Republi- 
cans and the forerunners of the present Democrats, which 
devised machinery to unite the various elements of their 
party and to bring out the party vote. For several years 
they organized their State and local committees, and they 
were successful in defeating the Federalists in the national 
election of 1800. The Constitution provided that each elec- 
tor should vote for two persons, and so perfect was the 
organization of the Democratic-Republicans that every one 
of their electors cast his vote for Jefferson and Burr. The 
party machinery had worked too well. Instead of Jeffer- 
son being elected President and Burr Vice-President, the 
tie vote threw the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, where the Federalists out of spite might have 
succeeded in placing Burr in the Presidential chair. This 
unexpected complication brought about the adoption of the 
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Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution, which recognized 
the existence of political parties by requiring the electors to 
vote separately for President and Vice-President. It fur- 
ther provided, that in case no one received a majority of 
the electoral votes, the choice of the House of Representa- 
tives should be limited to the highest three names on the list, 
and that the Vice-President also must receive a majority of 
the votes cast, and in default of this the Senate should choose 
the Vice-President from the “two highest” on the list. 

For a long time the party system was dominated by a 
group of men holding official position in Washington. 
Their will was announced to the public through a caucus of 
the members of Congress affiliated with the party in ques- 
tion. This method was acceptable just so long as it voiced 
the wishes of the majority of the party; but when it failed 
to do that, it became customary to have candidates placed in 
nomination by State legislatures or independent groups of 
men who responded more quickly to the will of the people. 
With the increasing development of party organization, 
national conventions came into existence just as soon as 
improved means of transportation made such meetings pos- 
sible. This system also having passed into the control of 
professional politicians, the people have been driven again 
to revolt; and in the direct primary they have devised a 
system that will almost certainly result either in doing away 
with national conventions altogether, or in transforming 
them, like the electors, into mere registration machines. 

The present political situation has again brought promi- 
nently forward the demand for a single term of six years. 
It is somewhat surprising that the advocates of this change 
have not made more of an instance in our history where this 
modification was adopted. The divergent interests of 
North and South culminated in the secession of the Southern 
States. In 1861, the seceding States framed and adopted 
the Constitution of the Confederate States of America. 
This instrument was modelled on the Constitution of the 
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United States, and copied it in almost all particulars except 
where the peculiar interests of the South or the experience 
of seventy years had shown changes to be desirable. 
Among the latter were the granting to the President of the 
right to approve or disapprove of single items in appropria- 
tion bills, the authorizing of Congress to grant to the head 
of each executive department a seat upon the floor of either 
house with the right to discuss matters relating to his depart- 
ment, and the stipulation that the President should hold 
office for six years and “shall not be reéligible.” The Con- 
federate States of America did not remain in existence long 
enough to put their system to a sufficient practical test, and 
the failure of the Confederacy attaches somewhat of dis- 
credit to their ideas; but the mere fact that a large group of 
Americans at the first opportunity to act freely did adopt 
these changes on the basis of experience is important. 

No compromise is ever thoroughly satisfactory, and the 
method of electing the President of the United States has 
been no exception to the rule. The number of amendments 
proposed to change or modify the system is an indication of 
this. But no plan has yet been presented which seems to 
meet with sufficient approval to warrant its being tried as 
a substitute for the compromise embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. This is not merely a tribute to the wisdom of “the 
Fathers”; it shows as well the improbability that any 
greater success will attend the present agitation. Our 
system may not be perfect, but the political ingenuity of 
the American people has adapted it to our needs. To those 
who are dissatisfied, it might be well to suggest the quaintly 
phrased advice that William Penn embodied in the Preface 
to the Frame of Government he proposed for “Pennsil- 
vania” two hundred and thirty years ago: 


Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men give them; and as 
governments are made and moved by men, so by them they are ruined 
too. Wherefore governments rather depend upon men, than men upon 
governments. Let men be good, and the government cannot be bad; if 
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it be ill, they will cure it. But, if men be bad, let the government be 
never so good, they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their turn. 

I know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for the men 
that execute them: but let them consider, that though good laws do 
well, good men do better: for good laws may want good men, and be 
abolished or evaded by ill men; but good men will never want good 
laws, nor suffer ill ones. 


Since the people have so determined, it would seem to 
be the part of wisdom frankly to recognize the condition 
that exists and to provide by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for a direct popular election of the President. At the 
time the Constitution was adopted, the States were a much 
more important part of the machinery of government than 
is now the case. Their function in the choosing of a Presi- 
dent has largely disappeared, at least in the way that was 
originally intended. The compromise between the large 
and the small States has no longer any meaning whatsoever. 
Arguments might accordingly be advanced in favor of a 
determination of the election by a majority or plurality of 
the total vote of the people of the United States. But if 
this action appears radical or unnecessary, at least the con- 
fusing and useless system of electors might be abolished, and 
the people in each State be allowed to cast their ballots 
directly for the person of their choice. 

As to the length of time that the President shall serve, 
the case is not so clear; but to one who has studied the work- 
ing of the system in the past and who is satisfied that a short 
term with the incentive of a reélection has on the whole been 
reasonably successful, it would seem hardly worth while to 
attempt an experiment that has not been sufficiently tested, 
merely to guard against a danger that may be real but has 
not yet materialized. After all, this is a government by 
the people; and though at times they seem to slumber and 
to be insensible of their own real interests, when once 
aroused the people will speak, as they have in the past, in no 
uncertain terms. And that they have not yet done. 





THE LOGIC OF FEELING 
By Epwarp M. WEeEyYER 


F the intellectual atmosphere in which we live were some 
more tangible medium like the waters of the ocean, we 
should see ourselves as dwellers in a vast current flowing 

through a motionless world. ‘Nothing moves in the modern 
world,” says Sir Henry Maine, “that is not Greek in its 
origin.” The current, which took its rise in the earliest stir- 
rings of the Greek genius, carries forward even to-day only a 
small section of the human race. Beyond its flow slumber the 
populations native to Africa, India, China, where fancy 
takes the place of fact; tradition, the place of reflective 
thinking; memory, the place of reasoning. The Oriental 
mind does not share our ideals, does not desire our knowl- 
edge; it holds no conception of movement, of progress, or 
else, where it has conceived of progress, despises it. 

To ourselves, adrift in the current of progress, the mind 
of the East seems to lie beyond the range of some force that 
is bearing the Occident forward. Yet there is but one force, 
and it moves minds everywhere, in the Orient no less than 
in Europe. It is the broadly human desire to know, coupled 
with an ability to reason. In the West this desire impels 
culture onward in one comprehensive trend; in the East 
it perpetuates a welter of cross-currents which counteract 
and for the most part destroy one another. The central 
fact of Western progress will be disclosed, and the contrast 
of West to East be understood, when we know what has 
codrdinated in the West these random movements of thought 
into a single definite current, in other words, what has pre- 
served Western thought from repeatedly sliding backward. 
In quest of the source of this advantage, one naturally will 
trace the stream back to its beginning where is found a 
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seemingly artificial mental trait that appears sporadically 
among the Greeks, soon becomes a social habit, and some- 
what later a kind of art. As a habit it persists among us 
to-day, as an art it is still taught through the frozen forms 
that constitute the traditional logic of Aristotle. 

No subtly omniscient force, then, but a man-contrived 
method of thinking has brought about our intellectual 
advance. The method acts as a key, except that it unlocks 
no doors for those who fare forth in quest of new truths. 
Rather, it only insures against the loss of truths once 
acquired, locking fast our knowledge in a form, and by a 
simple formula arranging and expressing it to give it per- 
manence and to make it henceforward readily accessible. 
Every added gain, thus secured, offers broader prospects for 
future conquests; and so the deductive method of Aristotle 
has continued to foster Western culture, liberating no 
energy, but only prolonging opportunity till the restless 
spirit of man can see its way forward, and advance its 
frontiers. 

Further, although this method has the simplicity of all 
great inventions, great skill can be shown in its application. 
It follows one principle, namely, that what pertains to a class 
of things pertains to everything under that class. It directs 
us to present simplest statements first, then to proceed step 
by step from the general to the more particular. No diffi- 
cult operation, to be sure, but one that gains value when used 
persistently. Note, also, that it produces a change in knowl- 
edge, for it reverses the original order in which truths are 
usually discovered. The simplest statements are those that 
express the broadest or most general truths; consequently 
they are the last that an adventurer, thinking his way for- 
ward, is able to attain. This simple reversal of material is 
sufficient to render the parts of a whole discourse, or even 
of an entire science, far more easy to grasp and to follow; 
hence another of its virtues, for it facilitates wonderfully 
the dissemination of knowledge. When we say, therefore, 
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that the West employs reasoning while the East relies on 
its memory, we really mean that the West employs this 
peculiar mode of reasoning based on the deductive logic 
of Aristotle, to systematize facts into a coherent body of 
scientific laws, thus relieving the memory of the Sisyphean 
task of rolling its burden up the hill to have it repeatedly 
roll back again into the valley. 

So many are the virtues of Aristotle’s method that its 
defects are apt to attract too slight notice. The purpose 
of the present article is to estimate its proper sphere of 
influence, and to review the misuses and misunderstandings 
that have caused it to become a not unalloyed blessing. For 
this logic of deduction undoubtedly has fashioned our 
sciences, and much after its own rigid image. It feeds only 
on knowledge grown cold. It encounters knowledge as a 
living, growing organism, and deprives it of animation. 
Scientific concepts, under its treatment, take static form and 
inelastic contours. And is it not probable that certain sub- 
ject matter, otherwise available for science, is not suscepti- 
ble to classification under its prescribed categories? The 
whole gamut of human feelings is indeed of this character; 
however, since the feelings defy logical formulation, we 
deem a science of feeling impossible. With some method 
suited to the investigation of human feelings, not only this 
new science might be added, but many old ones—ethics, 
esthetics, even logic itself, and all other provinces relating 
to human life—might be greatly improved and extended. 
Let us assume, then, that this process of deduction, along 
with the newer method of induction, does not necessarily or 
logically cover the whole field that logic in general should 
occupy. ‘Then we can look abroad and examine the opera- 
tions of the human mind in the act of grasping new truths, 
to see whether in this act the behavior of the mind conforms 
to either the inductive or deductive type of reasoning. 

If some account of a third type of real thinking should 
later be attained, logic would have to remain true to itself 
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as the science of reasoning, while many and deep relations 
would bind its three branches together. In order to suggest 
the relations between these branches, I offer this rather 
superficial distinction. Induction deals with observations 
and experiments. In contrast with Aristotle’s logic of 
thought, induction is predominantly a logic of action. Thus 
the intellect and the will, as an intellectually governed 
physical activity, have come to expression in the taught 
science of thinking. The unformulated rest, which is needed 
to round out the science, we may call the logic of feeling, 
though we run a risk in so doing, for the term “feeling” to 
some suggests the illogical. 

In support of the demand for a logic of feeling, it can be 
shown that the sciences, under the guidance of our school 
logic, have not severally developed with equal strides. 
Ethics, one of the oldest, is still one of the most backward. 
Geometry, on the other hand, strikingly like deductive logic 
in its structure, was developed about the same time as the 
Aristotelian logic, and by 300 B. C. had attained under 
Euclid a very perfect formulation. Wherever a science 
touches the domain of human feeling, as does ethics, its 
advance is slow, for the manifestations of feeling are some- 
how not susceptible to our customary kind of logical for- 
mulation. Materials for a logic of feeling are certainly 
abundant, but the method of Aristotle is not competent to 
arrange such subject matter into a science, just because the 
logic of feeling is not, like itself, exclusively a logic of 
thought. When we have carefully considered how deeply 
the Aristotelian method has set its impress upon our whole 
intellectual life, upon all science, and upon all investigators, 
it may grow evident that some other method is ardently to 
be desired. 

My first aim is to show that the Aristotelian doctrine gives 
an artificial system, quite out of accord with modern psycho- 
logical testimony concerning the actual working of the 
human mind. Its general assumption, inherent in it from 
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the first and its guiding principle among the Scholastics, 
finds embodiment in all forms of rationalism. It is that the 
intellect, pure and simple, acts in vacuo to perform its rea- 
soning process; and deductive logic is the science of this 
improbable type of reasoning. This assumption was first 
transferred, not from psychology to logic, but from logic 
to psychology, where it came to clear expression in the 
logical division of mind into three faculties—the intellect, 
feeling, and will. Long ago this was discarded by psychol- 
ogists, and it never was a correct distinction with reference 
to the facts of consciousness. 

Aristotle’s logical treatises may be taken as a sample of 
what an independent faculty of intellect was supposed to 
produce, and they read like the utterances of some dis- 
embodied, passionless intelligence talking to itself. In this 
monumental work of Greek genius extremes meet; it sets 
forth the Science of the Sciences, but at the same time is 
itself a great work of art. For as art always furnishes to 
the imagination some concrete image or form to dwell upon, 
so in reading the “Organon” one may easily feel the pres- 
ence of a Sphinx-like intelligence, changeless as the East, 
but powerful in its control over the varied destinies of the 
West. It is astonishing how this psychological absurdity, 
the Pure Intellect, should ever have been mistaken for a 
reality. Deductive logic, created by Aristotle, as it were 
at a single stroke, and now virtually unchanged after 
twenty-three centuries, has created strange fantasies. It has 
been the source of a tremendous movement, without having 
had power to advance itself. 

This archetype of Pure Intellect, unreal though it is, has 
had many replicas made of it. Men have reproduced it in 
their art and science and religion; it has moulded great minds 
to a peculiar cast of thought and has appeared in countless 
pedants as a little pose. Descartes tried to imitate its works 
in his system of philosophy; the French personified it in 
their Goddess of Reason; science, from Galileo to Darwin, 
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exhibited it as “Nature” who thinks mostly in geometrical 
formulas; ‘Thomas Aquinas copied it in his conception of 
God. Imagine, then, a novice, not too brilliant, setting 
forth on the road to learning. Will he not see that the 
Western mind has adopted Aristotle’s logic and wears it 
like a garment? He may observe that all the lore contained 
in his text-books is clothed in this logical dress. His masters 
express themselves in the same logical fashion. Epoch- 
making theories are clothed in the same raiment. All the 
schools of rationalistic thinkers hold its maxims to be the 
only safe guides to truth. 

Little wonder, then, if our novice does that which all 
scholars, great and little, did in the thirteenth century. He 
will hasten to the writings of Aristotle to gain at first hand 
a thorough training in the wonderful method. There he 
will find the same Pure Intellect, self-sufficient, free from 
all passion, thinking in syllogisms. Under a spiritual firma- 
ment swept clean of every trailing wisp of emotion, its mind 
is stript of every irrelevant object, like a battleship cleared 
for action; its consciousness is focused to a cold white 
light, which illumines a parsimonious cluster of abstract 
concepts that change not but persist, like geometrical figures, 
in a continuous Now. Under the guidance of nothing less 
than sheer divination, these concepts range themselves into 
propositions, and these in turn marshal themselves as 
premises, whence emerge new combinations, the desired 
conclusions, always in the nick of time. 

I protest that there exists nowhere any such cold-storage 
chamber of Intellect. Nevertheless, minds, great and smail, 
have fallen under the universal dominance of this intellect- 
created fantasy. The error lies in supposing the greatest 
achievements of original thinking to have been accomplished 
in this singular manner. True, the best intellects follow 
Aristotle in making sharp distinctions between concepts, but 
this characteristic appears after the original truths have been 
acquired. When this illusion is dispelled, if our novice turns 
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his gaze to minds as they are, he may realize that his own 
normal mind cannot, when it is thinking its own way forward, 
reason according to these imposing standards. His mind, 
in reasoning for itself, never sets out empty-handed towards 
the unknown. When he strives to search deep for truth 
within himself there enters into his mind, first of all, some 
so-called conclusion which elicits from him straightway a 
response of more or less hesitant acceptance. Then, on the 
heels of this conclusion, born, so to speak, before its time, 
there enters a troop of judgments, technically his premises, 
though they come to him as after-thoughts. In truth, they 
are old friends, tried and accepted, each inspiring a feeling 
not always of absolute trust, but of some degree of trust- 
worthiness. They proceed to bear down from all sides upon 
the newcomer and to test it. They are placed side by side 
with it, preferably one at a time, and the ego responds 
variously to the several comparisons. Each response is a 
feeling, and there is no limit to the number of comparisons, 
nor to the variety of the feelings, that may be called forth. 
The effect of all these tests is cumulative; gradually an end- 
feeling is developed, expressive of assent or dissent towards 
the now habilitated conclusion. This feeling will be fairly 
stable, and will exactly represent the amount of confidence 
he will henceforth repose in it. 

The whole process of original thinking is identical with 
that which one strives to stimulate in another mind in an 
effort towards effective persuasion. We do not really argue 
with other persons if we are wise, rather we present for their 
contemplation the same matter from a number of different 
points of view, and rely on the cumulative effect. The 
opinions one holds are after all a kind of mental behavior; 
therefore, the natural process of reasoning is like the process 
that leads to a decision to act, differing merely in being a 
decision how henceforth to think. The essential feature in 
original thinking is the element of feeling. Always when we 
experience a state terminating in the acceptance of a new 
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logical conclusion, the most significant thing about it is the 
measure of its value, in other words, the feeling of belief, 
conviction, confidence, in the result attained. 

In some such manner as this a new truth becomes self-sup- 
porting. It is not the advent of a truism, nor of any shop- 
worn coinage of other minds that we are now considering; 
but it is a typical dynamic act of original thinking. No 
doubt our description is too simple, and in details faulty; 
much labor will be needed to ascertain the facts—this is a 
problem for psychology. Note how, on the contrary, deduc- 
tive logic strives only to guarantee consistency to our think- 
ing; it treats of propositions that presumably have passed 
the test and have been accepted as true. The goals of the 
two methods—consistency versus verification—are different 
in nature and in time. Note also, that the other method, 
that of induction, proceeds from the ascertaining of facts, 
by observation and experiment, immediately to the establish- 
ment of laws, avoiding or neglecting that crucial operation 
in which the mind goes beyond the narrow confines of the 
Pure Intellect’s prison, beyond also the established facts 
themselves, breaks all authorized logical standards, and 
treats its own constructions as a designer does when he 
forcibly fits and alters material things. 

It is impossible to sympathize with the conception preva- 
lent among logicians that feeling has nothing to do with any 
reasoning process, nor with truths thus inferred. The 
natural course whereby individuals and whole societies reach 
their firmest convictions, which they live by and sometimes 
die for, is made intelligible solely through feelings. This 
after all is the dynamic sort of reasoning that counts in the 
long run. Men must always look through a distorting 
medium constituted by the ideas indigenous to their particu- 
lar time and place. In science the case is not otherwise. 
They live by practical maxims, often for long periods, before 
these maxims require formal justification. Then deductive 
logic is brought to bear on these beliefs already old, not to 
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supply reasoning but rather to supply reasons; and men 
are accustomed to use this instrument always in the direction 
of their inclinations. They have used it to justify the cus- 
tom of slavery, the practice of predatory war, the divine sanc- 
tion of polygamy, the wisdom of the majority ;—all these 
notions have at times required logical justification and have 
received it, at other times they have required logical con- 
demnation and have received that also. Surely, the deductive 
method has little to commend it as a guarantee or safeguard 
of truth. 

In a wholly provisional spirit, I venture to state that the 
logic of feeling would treat of the establishing of valid 
new concepts. One seeming exception might lead some to 
hold that the Aristotelian method under certain conditions 
does really discover unknown truth. We find that geometri- 
cal concepts are peculiarly adapted to the logical formalism, 
because they can be so briefly and rigidly defined. When 
the geometer defines a point, a line, a surface, a triangle, 
he can reason deductively very far without exhausting the 
possibilities dormant in these definitions. But why is he so 
successful with his series of perfect demonstrations? Is it 
not owing to the fact that geometrical concepts and axioms 
are, as Poincaré believes, only disguised definitions? The 
geometer’s achievements are made possible through his choice 
of concepts that do not conform to extra-mental realities. 
This permits him to start with absolute things free from all 
the limitations of actuality. Whereas no two leaves are 
exactly alike in nature, two triangles may be exactly alike in 
the mind. Spinoza and Locke through their admiration for 
geometry were led to the extremest of all projects, namely, 
to treat of the science of ethics, which certainly pertains to 
intensely human affairs, by the geometrical method and the 
use of changeless concepts. This would bring one to a 
species of truth such as we have in geometry, that stands 
aloof from reality, a species that is consistent only with other 
truths of the same hypothetical kind. 

84 
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Such concepts as geometry is made of, do not touch the 
variable world of fact. Furthermore, they are fixed and 
rigid. On the contrary, when I surmise that the logic of 
feeling should treat of valid new concepts, one implication 
is that our mental outlook on the world, especially on the 
world of human actions, is continually changing. If any 
innovation that departs from current conceptions were 
reduced to its elements, it would probably be found to involve 
at least one new concept or a new amplification of an old 
one. Oftentimes the newness is due to a novel grouping of 
hitherto unassociated objects, events, or states under one 
heading or logical term. Instances are numerous, and often 
they bring one closer to the comprehension of minds that 
have lain outside of the current of Aristotelian influences. 
To take an example from “The Hibbert Journal” for 
January, 1912. Mr. W. H. R. Rivers there calls attention 
to the Melanesian word mate, usually given by dictionaries 
to mean “dead.” But this conception really stands also for 
“a person who is seriously ill and likely to die, and also 
often for a person who is healthy, but so old that, one may 
suppose from the native point of view, if he is not dead, he 
ought to be.” For a more exact equivalent of our word 
“dead” there is no term in the Melanesian language. We 
may agree with Lévy-Bruhl in considering this an evidence 
of a state of mentality that is “prelogical,” but only, I 
should say, in the sense of its being pre-Aristotelian. The 
term mate indicates simply that the Melanesian mind, in 
reference to life and death, has made a cleavage quite differ- 
ent from our own by grouping a smaller assemblage of vital 
conditions together, placing over against these the general 
idea involved in mate. It thus seems probable that a type 
of science and a philosophy, both quite different from ours, 
could be slowly developed on the basis of this odd classifica- 
tion of the facts under consideration. Many writers have 
emphasized the reasonable assumption that it is only the 
mind that divides objects into classes, that there are no hard 
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and fast classifications in nature. The recent studies of Mr. 
Franz Boas have yielded much new discussion of this 
interesting phenomenon, but they concern logic less than the 
psychology of belief. 

It has been suggested to the writer that this paper may 
be working towards a psychology of belief rather than 
towards a logic of feeling. He can only insist that the 
psychology of belief ought to become a natural science, deal- 
ing with a vast assemblage of sociological data from which 
the logic of feeling would gain much, and through which 
would undoubtedly lie the straight road to the logic of 
feeling. On the other hand, the logic of feeling should be 
itself a normative science, a part of the general normative 
science of logic. It would therefore treat of certain norms 
which human thought obeys when coursing through new 
channels; it would aim at universality in its laws; that is, 
it would seek to outline the process of original thinking 
in respect to the methods and principles in which all minds 
are alike. It would not assume that man is the measure of 
truth, but rather that truth or belief is the measure of the 
individual man, giving thus an ideal, every approximation 
to which would depend on the versatility and manifoldness of 
the intelligence of the individual who attempts to apply the 
method. 

Our contention is that the specious act which logicians call 
reasoning, occurs after the reasoning proper has been accom- 
plished. Successive stages in the progress of a people are 
often marked by two alternating occupations: a stage of 
hunting new truths, followed by an era of preserving or 
curing them. Such a stage of curing occurred in the history 
of philosophy when the geometrical method was applied by 
Descartes and Spinoza. These men were not creators of 
a philosophical epoch but rather system-builders, their 
materials being already at hand. We can compare their 
labors to that of the taxidermist who converts living animals 
into the stuffed specimens one sees in museums. Such was 
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their service in respect to ideas. The ideas which they pre- 
served for future students were necessarily put in the change- 
less form of book-knowledge. Whenever men grow absorbed 
in books to the neglect of nature their theories of things are 
apt to grow rigid and more mechanical. Thus men’s 
thoughts at one time find original expression through the 
promptings of feeling; at a later time these thoughts are 
reabsorbed by other men as knowledge systematized in books. 
The transitions are clearly seen as social movements. Men 
live first by feeling, later they live by reason; intuitionism 
in morals precedes rationalism; romanticism in science pre- 
cedes positivism; mysticism in religion precedes dogmatism; 
just as through the entire sweep of organic evolution, 
instinct preceded and gave way to intellect. Henri Bergson 
in an admirable manner has portrayed the situation as pre- 
sented by instinct and intellect, without, however, noting the 
intimate relation, perhaps the identity, of instinct with 
feeling. 

We have now reached a point where traditional logic may 
be seen as a method for formulating truths already in 
existence. Its specific work is that of concept-defining. 
However, there is one group of notions which resist all 
attempts to conceptualize them: these are the human feel- 
ings. The only way in which our present logic can deal 
with them is by rather surreptitiously substituting corre- 
sponding ideas in their place. Thus, for example, in ethics 
theories have been built on the supposition that “men should 
desire happiness,” but happiness, being a feeling, is repre- 
sented as an idea. If any one thinks that the feeling of 
happiness is identical with the idea of happiness, often used 
in these theories, he need only ask himself whether he would 
prefer to be happy, or merely to possess the concept of 
happiness. The pitfalls in reasoning deductively about 
happiness, using it as an idea, are here, at least momentarily, 


perfectly evident. 
We need a logic of another kind which would hold the key 
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to all explanations of the facts of history, custom, and 
individual behavior. It would derive its impetus from a 
psychology of feeling, but this is the least developed province 
in all mental science. Once gained, our logic of feeling 
would account for the phenomenon of belief by disclosing 
the process by which it is obtained. Logic would then not 
be confined to a formal distinction of false and true, but 
would recognize infinite shades of belief that lie between 
these extremes. This would allow us to take account of the 
fact that our convictions undergo current fluctuations in 
value. Possibly then we could move on that plane which 
Occidental and Oriental minds possess in common, and find 
the contrast of the ideas of the West and the fancies of 
the East removed. We should find our beliefs expressed in 
the traditional material that underlies the culture of our age 
and country, and see the traditional logic of Aristotle in 
its true significance as an exceedingly important episode in 
the history of our race. 








A SPECULATION AS TO DISARMAMENT 
By TxHeopore S. Woo.sEy 


WO distinct movements are going on in the world, 
both favored sometimes by the same person, yet in 
spirit and in fact totally inconsistent with one another, 

—the one to promote war, the other to prevent war. The 
first of these movements is that increase of armament by 
land and particularly by sea which is limited only by the 
poverty of the military nations, by the burden of taxation 
already existing, and the strain upon credit. The second is 
a desire and an effort, the world over, to discover and make 
effective, by mediation or arbitration or judicial procedure 
of some kind, a substitute for war in settling international 
disputes. 

I call the first of these movements inconsistent with the 
second in spite of the doctrine often advanced that a power- 
ful army or navy is a means of keeping the peace. For this 
is true only when the forces of two states are so evenly bal- 
anced as to lead each to hesitate to take the offensive. On 
the other hand, in case of a disparity of power, real or fan- 
cied, the possession of power is a temptation to the stronger. 
And generally speaking, it would seem an axiom that 
nations without armaments are less likely to wage war than 
those fully equipped, just as two men without guns are less 
likely to shoot one another than the same men armed. 

The fallacy of the armament for peace idea lies in pictur- 
ing one nation defenseless as against its neighbor armed, 
whereas the real contrast is of universal armament with uni- 
versal disarmament. And in point of fact increase of mili- 
tary and naval power has not prevented war, either in the 
case of big powers and little ones—Great Britain and the 
South African republics, for instance, when the forces under 
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arms were as ten to one—or in the substantial equality of 
armament which the Russo-Japanese conflict exhibited. 

Although it is well-trodden ground, let us recall here 
the cumulative costliness of militarism. The items of 
expense are of two sorts, cost of material and waste of mis- 
employed labor. No ship, no weapon, has a longer life than 
a decade or two. All go to the scrap heap, probably unused 
in actual warfare. And with the advance in the arts adap- 
table to warfare—electricity, aviation, explosives, transpor- 
tation, machinery—each replacement is at enhanced cost. 
The battleship of to-day is twice as expensive as the battle- 
ship of our Spanish War. Our military rifles of that date 
have been entirely superseded. Gun and spade on land, 
projectile and armor at sea, are pitting the offensive against 
the defensive in a contest which never ends, which never 
can end so long as human ingenuity endures. And the men 
in training to use this equipment, so far as they exceed the 
police requirements of a state, are a source of waste because 
engaged in unproductive labor. 

Now if the cost of armament is borne by taxes, such taxes 
are a burden upon the state in its competition with non-mili- 
tary states. If, on the other hand, it is borrowed wholly or 
in part, as is always the case in actual war, interest and 
amortization are but present proof of a future reckoning. 
Here is a table of the approximate military and naval 
budgets of certain leading powers for the years 1890 and 


1910 contrasted: 
1890 1910 

Army $155,000,000 Army $203,000,000 
Navy 22,000,000 Navy 110,000,000 
Army $116,000,000 Army $240,000,000 
Navy 19,500,000 Navy 45,000,000 
Army $140,000,000 Army $165,000,000 
Navy 40,000,000 Navy 68,000,000 
Army $ 86,000,000 Army $1387,000,000 
Navy 68,000,000 Navy 175,000,000 
Army $ 6,000,000 Army §$ 55,000,000 
Navy 3,000,000 Navy 19,000,000 


Germany 


Russia 


France 


Great 
Britain 


i 


Japan 
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This is all a commonplace. Every one knows it. The 
first Hague Conference in 1899 was called primarily to 
bring about proportional disarmament, or if not that at least 
to prevent increase of armament, on this precise ground, the 
crushing weight of the military burden. It was a futile 
attempt. The contrary movement advances with ever 
accelerating speed. Few indeed are the sources of income 
which the budget makers have left untried! 

This is the movement to promote war. 

And there is the other movement, to prevent war; this, 
too, is gathering force. Dozens of societies in various 
countries, some now near a century old, have preached the 
virtue and value of peace. The special arbitration of the 
nineteenth century, under which a definite question in dis- 
pute was submitted to a board as the result of explicit diplo- 
matic agreement, has largely given place to the demand for 
a general automatic arbitral or judicial system. I use both 
words, arbitral and judicial, although in my judgment there 
is no fundamental distinction between them such as men seek 
to make. Real arbitration is judicial; for the arbitration 
which results in mere compromise and no specific decision is 
no arbitration. We ourselves held this view in the North- 
eastern Boundary Arbitration of 1831. 

This demand, though not yet satisfied, has brought 
about :— 

1. The Hague Arbitration Convention, which is simply 
arbitral machinery with no obligation on anyone’s part to 
use it. 

2. Some two hundred treaties binding their principals 
to submit to arbitration all questions of a judicial nature 
or relative to the interpretation of state contracts, with 
certain exceptions. 

8. A few treaties of automatic arbitration of all ques- 
tions in dispute between the parties. 

4. An attempt, not yet successful, to create an inter- 
national court, judicial in its make-up, to try prize cases on 
appeal and also other international causes. 
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A review of these results, adhering to facts and not to 
aspirations and sentiment, will show somewhat as follows. 
First, a decided popular growth in the feeling that some 
judicial substitute for war can be and should be adopted. 
Next, a few thorough-going agreements of this nature 
intended to cover all questions in dispute between states so 
related by race or by interest that war between them is 
unthinkable. These agreements reflect conditions believed 
to be permanent. Furthermore, a large number of treaties 
submitting to arbitration disputes so trivial, that war over 
them should be out of the question. Nearly all the two 
hundred treaties mentioned above in class 2, are of this 
nature. Such treaties merely substitute an arbitral settle- 
ment for a diplomatic one, which is a doubtful gain, for what 
we are seeking is an alternative for war, not an alternative 
for diplomacy. Still further, a considerable addition to the 
machinery of arbitration with perhaps a presumption that 
it rather than force will be used. And finally, some provi- 
sion for allowing national passion to cool off, as through the 
commission of inquiry set up at the first Hague Conference. 

These are the two movements as they exist to-day. Bal- 
ancing one against the other, what shall be our judgment? 
Within seventeen years we have seen six wars and at least 
two military revolutions, excluding South and Central 
America. We are watching a balancing of alliances upon 
the European continent which may or may not lead to an 
Armageddon. We are conscious of a movement to promote 
war at least as strong as the movement to promote peace. 

Are we not forced to, and justified in, the conclusion that 
armed nations will continue to fight, the arbitration senti- 
ment on the contrary notwithstanding; in other words, that 
disarmament must precede arbitration, in order to bring 
about universal peace. Given disarmament, national dif- 
ferences must be settled peaceably if at all, because there is 
no other way. I have already recalled the fact that the 
First Hague Conference was expressly called to promote 
disarmament and yet that disarmament was not even con- 
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sidered, so averse to it were the delegates. It may be 
objected therefore to what I am urging, that if disarma- 
ment is the only way out we have reached an impasse; that 
it is a counsel of despair. Here is reached the real object 
of this paper. Let us consider social and economic forces, 
as well as forces political and military. 

The most striking feature of our time is the growing 
democratization of political societies. The less civilized 
states, China, Persia, Turkey, have felt this movement. So 
too have Russia, Spain, and Portugal; while in Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, and France, the centre of political 
power tends to sink lower and lower in the ranks of society 
as the suffrage broadens. There may come a backward 
swing of the pendulum, but for the time the Junker element 
everywhere is being pressed to the wall. 

Now when the laboring class wrests political control from 
the aristocratic and the commercial classes, class legislation 
results. In a dozen ways, all of which cost money, the 
voter without capital tries to better his condition by law. 
That the laboring element is not getting its fair share of 
the profits of its labor is part of the radical programme in 
England to-day. Hence have come state benefits, old age 
pensions, sick relief, relief for the unemployed, accident 
insurance, with now a heightened taxation to pay the costs. 
Nor can this movement stand still. Parties will inevitably 
bid against one another for votes by promising larger pen- 
sions, at an earlier age, or more relief. Here then we see 
a double attack upon the income of the state, from the mili- 
tarism which demands equipment and enlargement, and 
from the laboring classes which want state benefits. 

Let us now imagine that a time comes in the life of a 
state, as it very well may, when this double attack upon its 
resources cannot be met. The burden upon a people’s 
capacity for subsistence has become too grievous to be borne. 
That people is forced to choose between what it wants for 
its own comfort and well-being, and what is demanded for 
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the army and navy. There is not money enough for both. 
All the arguments of patriotism, of pride, of fear, will be set 
forth no doubt in behalf of militarism; but given the alter- 
native premised, the common people will choose its own 
benefit and throw militarism overboard, because it is human 
nature to do so. We may reach the point where such a 
dilemma, followed by such a choice, takes place or is immi- 
nent in several of the military powers. We know that class 
distinctions are more and more cutting across racial or 
national distinctions. Thus the German or Italian gentry 
are more likely to marry an English lady than one of their 
own working-women. So is the labor element of Germany 
more in sympathy with striking British colliers than with 
their own Junkers. And hence it is not inconceivable that 
the same dominant workingmen faced in several countries by 
the same problem, should resolve to solve it in the same way, 
and begin in unison, perhaps proportionately, to curtail mili- 
tary expenditure. The process once begun, a gradual 
reduction to such force as is needed for the sake of the 
public order would not be difficult. 

That the Socialist programme in various states, if it 
dominated labor, would be, in the long run, as dangerous to 
the progress of those states as militarism, may very well be. 
We are not concerned to argue such a question. Nor need 
we advocate pensions and Dreadnoughts in order to hasten 
on the economic crisis. We are simply trying to discover 
whither present conditions are leading. That they lead to 
disarmament and international peace through the operation 
of human self-interest and human nature seems to me 
entirely possible. That they may lead to social conflict, a 
war of classes rather than of races or of states, is also possi- 
ble. This little paper is a speculation and not a prophecy. 











AN ATHENIAN CRITIC OF LIFE 
By TxHomas D. GoopELu 


T is often said that Sophokles is the most distinctly Greek 

of the tragic trio, and that appreciation of him is a 

measure of one’s understanding of the Greek spirit. 
It is also said that historically his influence has been as 
nothing beside that of Euripides, who was the favorite of 
the Hellenistic age, and seems now to be having a renewal 
of popularity, so far as anything Greek can be called 
popular. One might indeed ask for definitions before 
assenting to either saying. Yet both may be true; they 
appear to supplement and support each other. If both are 
true, then perhaps the world still has more to learn from 
Sophokles than from the others. It is significant that 
“(Edipus the King,” as acted for many years past by 
Mounet-Sully, never fails to draw full houses, and that the 
Sophoklean “Elektra” has had a similar success in the 
modern capital of dramatic art. If in his perfection of 
literary form Sophokles is the most Athenian of Athenians, 
and for that reason may fail to captivate readers of alien 
race, by his dramatic power, when adequately presented, he 
never fails to captivate an audience. In moral temper and 
in broad sympathy with human life, he rather than Euripides 
is the most modern of the ancients. His attitude towards 
life is my immediate theme. 

Too little weight, I think, has been given to the poet’s 
age. The earliest tragedy we have from his hand was 
written when he was well past fifty; his latest, the “C&dipus 
at Kolonos,” is from his ninetieth year, or near it. From 
the first twenty-five years of his career as playwright, from 
the first and second periods of his development, only frag- 
ments remain. Think how many dramatists of later date 
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ended their work before reaching the age at which Sopho- 
kles, for us, began. Shakespeare, for example,—and Mar- 
lowe, and Beaumont and Fletcher; Lessing, too, and 
Schiller, and Moliére. With Sophokles, before we really 
begin to know him, the age of passion is over; the period 
of imitation and the period of tentative experiment are 
past—though it is true he continued to experiment to the 
end. But all that preceded the full ripening of his genius, 
has been swept away. Maturity, the mellowness of sure 
mastery, is in the atmosphere of every play of the seven we 
know. The newly recovered third or more of a satyr play 
is earlier, but that is not a tragedy and does not affect our 
present question, highly interesting as the new fragments 
are. He had shared as a boy the terrors of the Persian 
invasion, the joy and triumph of their defeat. He had seen 
the old Acropolis in ruins, had seen the Parthenon rise on 
the new, had seen the painting and sculpture of the thirty- 
five years that followed Salamis make a new era in art. 
The Delian Confederacy, the first serious attempt—unsuc- 
cessful, but pregnant with future polities that were to be 
successful on every continent—the first nearly successful 
attempt of many at a free union of Greeks, had risen before 
his eyes and hardened into an Athenian empire. All the 
surging life of triumphant democracy in Athens, where life 
was then fuller than anywhere on earth before, had been his 
daily spectacle, his eager study, during more years than 
were granted to any of the other dramatists I have named. 
Not only mastery of the technic of his art, in verse, music, 
expressive dance, dramatic construction, but knowledge of 
his endlessly varied subject, men and women in the crises 
of life, were at their height when we begin to know him. 
Nor had he observed life from some poet’s corner, some 
back eddy of the greut stream. Like any normal Athenian 
he had been in the full current and felt the sweep of it. 
Men of affairs, including Perikles, were his intimate friends; 
he had been treasurer of the empire; he was a colleague of 
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Perikles on the Board of Generals in an important year, 
elected thereto by his fellow citizens. That implies a 
popular belief that he would not be out of place there. We 
need not suppose that he contributed much towards shaping 
events, though his genial courtesy may have had some 
diplomatic value. The important point is that he did not 
withdraw, because a poet, from active participation in public 
affairs to contemplate them from without. In this he fol- 
lowed his master Aischylos, in contrast with Euripides— 
with Tennyson, too, and most modern poets. Even as poet 
an Athenian playwright made his plays for the great 
popular festivals, to please and be judged by the whole 
assembled throng, who placed Sophokles often first and 
never third among the contestants of the year. Again, he 
was not, like Shakespeare, playwright and theatre-manager 
as a matter of business, setting his great endowment to 
win him bread and a competence. I would not say a word 
against Shakespeare for accepting the necessity of his 
situation. I would merely recall to mind the significance 
of facts that are well known. The Attic theatre was not 
a daily business, purveying amusement for cash honestly 
earned, but an occasional function of the national religion. 
The dramatist- honored the god and served the state by 
contributing to the annual festival, in competition with fel- 
low poets, a set of four plays, which a wealthy citizen and 
a group of amateurs united to produce magnificently. It 
was all a religious and patriotic service. The successful 
poet won fame and enjoyed his victory, but got no other 
personal reward. His prize was at once dedicated as a 
thank-offering to the god. Play-writing could not be a 
profession or business. For Sophokles it was merely one 
side of a richly endowed nature, the natural outflow of broad 
and active living in a stirring time, such a life as a patriotic 
gentleman was expected to live. And at the time our 
plays were written, age and the affectionate esteem of a 
nation had brought calm, with no diminution of force. 
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Taken together, these facts, most unusual in their com- 
bination, throw light on his manner of viewing life, and make 
his presentation of it the more significant. 

Some years ago a scholar of repute inferred that suicide 
must have been very common in Athens, especially among 
women. Do not four women and two men stab or hang 
themselves in four of the seven Sophoklean plays? Why 
not go farther and infer that the Athenians must have been 
altogether a mournful folk? The whole tragic world is far 
from cheerful; death is much to the fore, there’s a deal of 
wailing and beating the breast. But then, there is Aristoph- 
anes too. What shall we infer from comedy? In this 
crude form the fallacy of such reasoning is glaring enough; 
we all know that we must proceed cautiously in gathering 
from a particular class of compositions a judgment on con- 
temporary life or even on the attitude of an author. Yet 
the famous passage of Fromentin, comparing the vastly 
different pictures that one scene contains for the several 
classes of painters, is quite as applicable to playwrights. 
The same world, one society, presents to comic and tragic 
poets alike the material which they re-present as two social 
worlds radically different. Within each class, too, the 
selective vision of each observer is subtly dependent on his 
individual nature, and reveals it, if we seek it with due 
intelligence. 

Suppose we follow a little farther this question of suicide. 
We will keep to our complete plays, because in such a 
matter the full setting is necessary for a fair judgment, and 
the fragments leave us really so ignorant of the wholes from 
which they are broken. It is noteworthy that Aischylos has 
no instance of suicide; Euripides only two, of which but 
one, that of Phaidra, is made at all prominent. Evidently 
the difference between the dramatists is not due to changes 
in Athenian life. It is connected somehow either with the 
point of view or with the artistic aim of the respective poets. 
And lest I seem unfair to Euripides, recall that scene in his 
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“Herakles” where Theseus wins the despairing hero from his 
suicidal intent. Nowhere is the appeal to reason and honor, 
supported by the unshakable loyalty of a friend, directed to 
that end with more moving simplicity. Going a little 
farther in the same direction, we note that Euripides por- 
trays five examples of self-immolation, of voluntary accept- 
ance of death for others, four of women (Alkestis, Makaria, 
Polyxena, Iphigeneia) and one of a youth, Menoikeus, the 
son of Kreon. For some reason Aischylos and Sophokles 
were not sufficiently attracted by a tale of that nature. On 
the other hand, recall the deeds of fierce personal vengeance 
that Euripides loved to portray—that of Hekabe, of Medea, 
of Aphrodite through her victims and instruments in the 
“Hippolytos,” of Herakles upon Lykos, of Dionysos upon 
his opponents in the “Bacchants.” The nearest Aischylos 
comes to any of these is in the deed of Orestes in killing his 
mother and her paramour. But that is very different—the 
rightful heir of the kingdom inflicting by divine command 
on the usurpers, who are also the adulterous murderers of his 
royal father, that just punishment which no human court could 
at any age of the world execute on sovereign rulers. Aias 
planned such a deed but was divinely prevented from effect- 
ing it. We shall speak of him later. Inthe “Seven against 
Thebes,” Polyneikes and his brother are made to kill each 
other in mutual hate; but there a larger question is involved, 
and Aischylos does not make them deliberately plan it so. 
Klytaimestra’s murder of Agamemnon and Kasandra may 
be considered to approximate the Euripidean scenes; but it 
rests on broader motives and is far more complex, so that 
the total effect is not the same. 

Five cases in Sophokles are notable for the avoidance of 
such a scene. Haimon in the “Antigone” attempts, in a 
sudden burst of anger, to kill his father, but is foiled, repents, 
and kills himself instead. This is one of the suicides. 
(Edipus curses Polyneikes, who in spite of his sister’s explicit 
warning proceeds to execute the curse by his own act; 
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Herakles would gladly rend the wife who in ignorance has 
brought him to a death of agony, but she has slain herself; 
Philoktetes proposes to shoot Odysseus, but is prevented; 
(Edipus threatens to put Kreon to death, but yields to the 
entreaty of the chorus. On the other hand, how much for- 
giveness the characters of Sophokles exhibit. I cannot 
guess what the late Lewis Campbell meant, when he spoke 
of “an element of unrelieved vindictiveness, not merely 
inherent in the fables, but inseparable from the poet’s hand- 
ling of some themes.” (&dipus, at last fully acknowledging 
that his suspicion of Kreon was unfounded, recognizes 
fully the generosity of the man he has wronged. The sharp 
words in which Antigone clashed with her weaker but 
womanly sister do not break the tie of sisterly affection; 
each forgives and continues to love the other. Aijas, 
though he had tried to murder Odysseus, was to find in his 
rival and intended victim a generous champion, who secured 
for him the honor that others would withhold. And Deia- 
neira, though she unintentionally compassed her unfaithful 
husband’s death, refrains from every word of blame for him, 
or for her innocent rival. She has long ago learned to 
forgive the hero for the defects of his qualities. He is her 
hero still; death by her own hand is her only way of attesting 
adequately her repentance. 

These rapid summaries do not penetrate very deeply, but 
they suggest some of the ways in which Sophokles viewed 
life, in his mature years, at a different angle as compared 
with his two compeers. All three propose to retell in a play, 
to please and edify the people at the god’s festival, a famous 
and striking story. Gods or heroes and heroic men and 
women are the characters; often the tale recounts the origin 
of a local institution or rite. Aischylos would thereby point 
a religious doctrine, exalt the power and righteousness of 
God, warn of the judgment of sin. Euripides, while bring- 
ing the old stories nearer to daily life, held his audience by 
a series of effective scenes, a succession of dramatic contrasts ; 
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and he loved to stir them with searching queries that would 
dissolve, if followed far, the very foundations of the religion 
in whose service the play was given. But Sophokles aims 
rather to hold and charm by making the old tale live as a 
dramatic whole, showing what manner of men and women 
they were of whom the tale was probable—what were the 
human characters, of heroic mould, who could not, being 
what they were and placed as they were, do otherwise than 
act and suffer even so. Therein for him, and for us in his 
plays, is the tragedy. We too, so circumstanced, might so 
act and meet a like fate. He is master of just that which 
Freytag points out as preéminently the stuff of drama—the 
motives of action and the effects of action upon the soul. 
His plays are thus preéminently, in Matthew Arnold’s 
well-coined phrase, a criticism of life. 

Can we define more precisely some of his judgments of 
life? Yes, if we do not forget certain precautions. 

Elsewhere I have emphasized the variety of form under 
the general type of Attic tragedy. Great as that variety is, 
here we must emphasize the unity of general type underneath, 
in tragedy as in every great art. No doubt the ritual of 
Dionysos had much to do with fixing the type, and the tomb- 
ritual something. Sophokles received the type from his 
predecessors, and was free to express himself within its limits. 
For an accepted type means freedom for the artist, not con- 
straint. He could modify the type, and did so, but only 
within limits. The serious side of life, its errors and catas- 
trophes, could alone be presented in tragedy, although 
Aischylos and Sophokles both could anticipate the Eliza- 
bethans by introducing a touch of the comic to heighten the 
tragedy by contrast. Nor need the play end in death; from 
Aischylos down, there may be a happy issue—reconciliation, 
rescue from peril, peace after suffering. But sorrow of 
many kinds, imminent danger of death, lamentation in tradi- 
tional forms,—these and their like must make the substance 
of the play, on a subject falling usually within a range of 
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well-known myths, and involving great human interests. 
These features are therefore not Sophoklean or Euripidean, 
but simply tragic. Also there is a store of sentiments, 
yv@pat, responses, connected with such themes, even com- 
monplaces that are not quite worn out, which do not by their 
substance characterize any individual poet. At most some 
personal turn of phrase may give them individuality. 
When, for example, the old men of Kolonos dwell on the 
miseries of age, and we remember that the poet was a nona- 
genarian, we have to remember as well that he was simply, 
with delicate tact, fitting a theme as old as Homer, reworked 
by the Theognidean elegist, by Herodotos, by Bacchylides, 
and probably by many others, to a dramatic situation,— 
fitting it there so deftly and with such poetic beauty that it 
is new again. But of the personal thought of Sophokles 
about old age this gives no hint, much less of his thought 
of his own old age. Again, when Euripides turns the old 
myth, presents it from the human side, and cunningly raises 
those far-reaching questions about Olympian gods that men 
were in fact then raising, that is Euripidean. But to utter 
in exquisite verse the old orthodoxy is not especially Sopho- 
klean, except in a negative way. For dramatic purposes, 
that is, he did not care to introduce the problems that his 
younger friend used with such telling dramatic effect. We 
may infer from the quality of the religious sentiment which 
he makes his characters utter that Sophokles neither took 
his orthodoxy with Aischylean earnestness nor was so deeply 
interested as Euripides in sifting tradition by the application 
of reason. His interest, at least as dramatist, probably also 
as man, lay elsewhere—in the permanent elements of the life 
and emotion of his kind. He did not care to attack ortho- 
doxy nor to preach it, but to understand and portray the 
heart of man. 

And of course we must not without warrant attribute to 
any dramatist in his own person what his characters say. 
Where, then, in his plays shall we find the poet’s own mind? 
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First of all, in the play as a whole. I mean in the special 
turn that he gives to the tale, in the treatment that develops 
the myth into a plot. An illustration or two will presently 
make this clearer. Secondly, in the type of character which 
he treats with more intimate understanding and sympathy. 
You may say the test here is wholly subjective. Perhaps 
so. But in the study of works of art we shali never be able 
to depend much on tests that are quite impersonal. Only 
they are competent to judge an art—music, painting, 
literature, or whatever—who know it through enjoyment 
that is at once keen and discriminating; and they rightly put 
more confidence in the trained judgment of themselves and 
their compeers, when these are many, than in the impersonal 
mechanical test or in the critic who has no feeling in the 
matter. Without accepting Tolstoy’s entire theory of art, we 
may agree that emotion transmitted to many others through 
a work is the only indication that the maker of the work 
felt a corresponding glow. So I repeat, if certain characters 
are eminently alive and attractive, we may conclude that 
their creator took special pleasure in them, that in an eminent 
degree they embody him, phases of his thought, of his moral 
attitude. Finally, in some of the choral lyrics. The old 
doctrine that the chorus represents the “ideal spectator” has 
a pretty sound, but little meaning. That “ideal spectator” 
eludes us; I do not know who he is. No Sophoklean chorus 
has a leading part, as the Aischylean “Suppliants” or 
“Eumenides” have. But a Sophoklean chorus is always 
inside the action, not a by-stander. It is always a well- 
characterized group, differentiated from other like groups. 
The women of Trachis and the young matrons who come to 
sympathize with Elektra are perhaps most alike. But the 
sailors of Neoptolemos are not the sailors of Aias; the privy 
council of Cidipus, the old men of Kolonos, and the old men 
who reluctantly support Kreon in the “Antigone” have 
distinct personalities. On the other hand, because their part 
in the action is minor, and because they do, in pauses of 
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the action, in what I have called a musical curtain-fall, sing 
their emotions and reflections upon the preceding episode, 
they come nearer than anyone else, and they sometimes come 
very near, to being the direct mouthpiece of the poet. 
Especially so those bands of elderly men, of approximately 
the poet’s own age, when their lyrics chant not so much of 
immediate incidents, but rather of deep-flowing currents 
which those incidents bring to the surface. 

We may take one of his latest plays, the ‘“Philoktetes,” 
to illustrate how Sophokles builds his play on character. 
The keen sense of honor in Neoptolemos, his revolt at prac- 
tising deceit on one who trusted him, is the heart of the plot. 
There is no finer figure, boldly and delicately drawn, of a 
frank, high-minded youth. And Sophokles was eighty-five 
when he drew it. In the brief hour of the test Neoptolemos 
grows from an ambitious boy, burning to emulate Achilles, 
his great father, to a mature man, ready to sacrifice all hope 
of fame to retrieve his honor. If he can retrace his false 
step and make reparation, he will quietly return to his island 
obscurity. In the crisis of hesitation he exclaims— 

dravra dvoxépea tiv airod diow 
Grav Aut@v tis Spa Ta pi) TpowEKdra. 


All is unhappiness when one has left 
His proper self to do things alien to him. 


Has Browning proclaimed more distinctly the doctrine of 
individuality, which people fancy is modern, or at least not 
antique? Since he makes the whole play grow out of it, and 
makes the embodiment of it so winning, Sophokles plainly 
expressed here his own sentiment. And then, still more to 
enhance the character, his foil, Odysseus, is no vulgar cheat, 
no selfish politician. He is a man of the world, it is true, 
accustomed to indirection and skilled therein; yet he is an 
unselfish patriot, admired, and not unworthy of admiration— 
a successful leader of men. Dramatic suspense is almost 
wholly due to the interplay of these two characters, and of 
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one and the other of them with Philoktetes, himself a frank, 
trusting man, embittered by wrong. His nature, his con- 
fidence in the son of his old companion Achilles, is what most 
appeals to the straightforward youth. And character, as 
Sophokles drew it, is the product and summation of life, as 
well as its foreshadowing. That Neoptolemos is so modern 
simply means that he is fundamentally true. The aged 
Sophokles drew him so well because he knew, understood, 
and loved such young men—as did Sokrates and Plato, and 
as we do, though the understanding of them is apt to grow 
dim before we reach fourscore. 

For other glimpses of the poet’s mind take the “(&dipus.” 
The story, before one knows his version, is unpleasant 
enough. Laios is warned to have no child, since if he has 
one the child will kill his father and marry his mother. The 
child is born, and fulfills the prediction. How can a beau- 
tiful as well as a moving play be made of that? One might 
have expected such a result as befell Shelley in “The 
Cenci’—a play too unpleasant to be saved by any merits. 
The first difference, it is true, is inherent. In Shelley’s play 
the root of the tragedy is the unredeemed villainy of the inces- 
tuous father, which makes him revolting and makes the fate 
of his victims not tragic, but painful; while Cidipus, even 
in the older versions, was no villain, but a victim of fate. 
But the significant point for us is that in the Sophoklean 
play CEdipus is a kingly man, whom we admire from begin- 
ning to end, yet fulfills the prediction, and yet is not prop- 
erly a victim of fate. The special horrors, the killing and 
the marriage, were not willed. They are the unintended 
consequences of acts which in themselves, after the exposure 
of the dangerous babe, were all free from guilt, and with 
one exception rather praiseworthy. In constructing a plot, 
as was said, Sophokles first inquires, Just what were those 
men and women who, acting freely, did and suffered those 
things? The main incidents are given; the characters are 
his creation, his divination. The vital problem that here 
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interests the poet is, How did so kingly a man, determined 
to sacrifice all in his own career and fortune to avoid the 
pollution of which he was warned, run directly into it? A 
slight deviation from perfection at the critical moment is the 
answer—an answer of universal application—a tragic 
answer. None could more persuasively urge towards 
humility and charity. The tragic theme is the struggle of 
(Edipus to escape from the deadly net which an irrevocable 
past has woven about him. The action of others, all 
friendly, unless you except his father and mother, spread 
the warp of this net. The herdsman saved the infant instead 
of leaving him to die; the Corinthian shepherd carried him 
to devoted and royal foster-parents; they in turn cherished 
him as their own. The woof was furnished by his own 
action, all voluntary, mostly well-intended, largely directed 
towards avoiding his doom. An act of too vigorous self- 
defense was his only error. There is terror in the percep- 
tion that we, too, may by our own act bring on ourselves and 
others an avalanche of woe. Our compassion for humanity 
is enlarged—which is the end the poet sought. 

What is the conception of fate that Sophokles here 
reveals? It is very simple, surprisingly modern. “Deep in 
the man,” the tragedy says, as plainly as Emerson’s line, 
“deep in the man sits fast his fate.” Or as the quatrain of 
E. R. Sill puts it, with an echo of old theological discussion 
audible under his classical phraseology :— 


In spite of all necessity 

The Parcae’s web of good and ill 

They weave with human shuttle still, 
And fate is fate through man’s free will. 


Sophokles does not represent fate as a predestined course 
of events arbitrarily determined, enforced by superhuman 
power from without. The oracle foretells; it does not pre- 
determine. The action of others could not alone have snared 
(Edipus. The fatal circumstance is a flaw, none the less fatal 
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because slight, in his own character, so high and noble as a 
whole. The Corinthian prince, when attacked by the elderly 
stranger, had just renounced home and a throne that he 
might not slay his father, and was striding, a lonely exile, in 
the opposite direction from home. He was in no mood for 
trifling, and was accustomed to deference. First an attend- 
ant and then Laios himself tried to thrust him out of the 
way with unseemly violence. The blow Gdipus struck in 
self-defense turned out unexpectedly to be mortal. His 
assailants all disposed of, he had no mind for delay to ascer- 
tain who the miscreants were. So the rest followed. Had 
he been a man of exceptional self-control; had he under 
provocation so severe been able to say, “This insolent man 
is gray-haired; let him have the road,” fate would have been 
defeated. Only, by the hypothesis the god foreknew that 
(Edipus would not do that. He was the true son of his 
father. No other interpretation than this of the element of 
“fate” in this play can stand, though editors have generally 
failed to see it. 

In none of our extant plays is anything inconsistent with 
this reading of the poet’s conception. Subordinate char- 
acters, or a chorus, holding popular notions, may exclaim 
upon fate, or declare that it was fate or an ancient curse 
that destroyed someone. But the course of action never 
justifies such a view. In the “Women of Trachis” it was 
no mysterious power that effected the fulfillment of obscure 
prophecies of the death of Herakles. A devoted wife, 
deceived by his enemy, hoping simply te win him back by 
a love-charm applied to a gift, in wifely affection and human 
ignorance destroyed him according to prediction. And 
Herakles himself it was, by yielding to a weakness and being 
unfaithful to his wife, that brought it all on. Again, the 
aged (idipus curses Polyneikes, invoking upon him a 
shameful death. But his sister points out to him how the 
curse can be nullified. And when he replies that he cannot, 
as she begs him to do, thus publicly retrace his path, 
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renouncing his ambition and even his legal right, which have 
by his past action become interwoven with present duties to 
his followers, Antigone points out that he will thus be bring- 
ing on himself the fulfillment of the curse. Which he pro- 
ceeds to do—“even as you and I,” in matters large and 
small. An approach to such a conception of fate appears 
in Aischylos; Euripides has no hint of it; in Sophokles alone 
it is clear. 

The plot of the “Aias” is also one of character, and 
involves an interesting group of judgments on ethical and 
theological questions. After the death of Achilles the won- 
derful armor made for him by Hephaistos was offered as a 
prize for him who had done most for the Greek cause, and 
was given to Odysseus instead of Aias. The latter brooded 
over the blow to his pride until he could bear it no longer. 
He resolved on vengeance, and went out alone at midnight 
to kill Agamemnon, Odysseus, and the other leading chiefs. 
He would have succeeded, Athena is made to say, had not 
she intervened. At the critical moment she drove him mad 
and turned him against some captured sheep instead, which 
he killed with their keepers, imagining they were the hated 
chiefs. At this point the play opens. When he comes to 
himself, overwhelmed by his disgrace, he resolves upon the 
only issue possible for him, and falls upon his sword. This 
brief version does not suggest a great play. It is the 
tragedy of one so convinced of his own greatness that he 
can brook no other estimate than his own. Yet Aias is in 
fact, as his rival himself declares in the last scene, the one 
best man of the Greeks after Achilles. He is also one of 
the special heroes of Athens. The whole man is revealed, 
with no softening of his gross fault, yet Sophokles makes 
him worthy of his fame. 

Years before, his father had warned him: “My son, desire 
to be victorious ever, but ever with God’s help.” To which 
he replied: “With gods to help, a weakling would be strong; 
I will clutch fame without them.” And once in battle he 
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bade Athena take her stand with others; never where he 
stood should the line be broken. These haughty words 
offended Greek feeling much as they do ours. In terms 
of Biblical theology such pride is a flagrant sin, which God 
punishes. Mythologically stated, Athena was offended and 
took vengeance on him. But in our play what does Athena 
do? Aias was sane when he planned the murder, and he 
never repents, but only regrets his failure. Athena’s inter- 
vention, driving him mad, saved the chiefs and saved him 
from the crime he planned, letting him kill sheep and mere 
captive slaves instead, which in the setting hardly counts as 
crime. Her vengeance consisted in substituting personal 
humiliation, appropriate to his pride, for the guilt of a mur- 
der that would have been a public calamity. Her mockery 
of him in the opening scene is part of his humiliation. It 
is no personal trait on her part, as her talk with Odysseus 
makes plain. She is not vindictive; the goddess of wisdom 
fits the chastisement to the sin. Her act is one of benevo- 
lence to him and of beneficent protection to the common weal. 
This conception of divine action, in outward form wholly 
within the lines of Greek orthodoxy, is in spirit far more 
subtle and philosophical than anything of the sort in 
Aischylos. Our fathers understood better the manner of 
the Old Testament prophet; we appreciate better than they 
the more penetrating thought. 

For in the Sophoklean version there is nothing incon- 
sistent with a modern physician’s explanation. Such a 
temper, however great one’s merit, is peculiarly prone to the 
mental disorder known as paranoia. Aias, we should say, 
lost the sense of relative values; everything was distorted 
by his exaggerated estimate of himself. The crime of mur- 
der finally came to seem the right way to redress the wrong 
he had suffered. The excitement so natural in executing a 
plan like his was likely to upset his mental balance com- 
pletely and balk his purpose—fortunately, and laughably if 
it were not so serious. That excitement past, he again 
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became sufficiently normal to realize his disgrace, though not 
sufficiently to realize his criminal folly, and to repent. He 
was paranoiac still, fancying that gods and men were his 
enemies, but fully responsible, as when he planned the crime. 
In short, with clear understanding of that type of character 
and its dangers, the poet fuses, in the orthodox language 
of his people and time, a rational psychological explanation 
of the human experience and a profoundly religious con- 
ception of divine agency. And this fusion is made highly 
dramatic, deeply moving. If Aias can survive this one day, 
the seer Kalchas declares, Athena’s wrath will no longer 
pursue him. The audience know that Athena’s attitude has 
not been one of wrath, but of pity. Sophokles is putting 
in theological phrase the fact that a day’s reflection may 
turn the hero’s humilation to humility—may initiate the 
recovery of moral and mental balance. 

But for Aias this is impossible. And while Sophokles in 
no way justifies suicide, he does not overlook the facts of 
life. Aias knows that he deserves and is likely to receive 
the penalty of death. By inflicting it on himself he does 
away with the need along with the opportunity for other 
punishment—except the refusal of burial, which was terrible 
enough to the ancient mind. His removal, by his own act, 
from farther contact with those he had offended leaves them 
free to recall his great past, his real worth. Compared with 
that, his faults, even his criminal attempt, fall into the back- 
ground. Men can honor him again, and forever. This is 
true to nature in every age. The contest over his burial is 
the logical settlement of that point. Not only as a picture 
of life, but as a play, the piece would be a torso without it. 
And the man who effects this conclusion is his rival, Odys- 
seus. At the end, after a sufficient interval of reflection to 
make his words the more significant, he urges on the other 
chiefs the just as well as generous view which he took in the 
opening scene with Athena. Wisely here he confines him- 
self to the point in hand, that Aias shall not be dishonored, 
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that hostility must end with death. “He was mine enemy, 
but noble.” “His worth outweighs by far his enmity.” 
But in the first scene, alone with the goddess, he puts it more 
broadly :— 

I pity him, unhappy soul, despite 

His hatred, bound as he is in woe, herein 

Looking not more to his case than my own, 


Because I see that all of us who live 
Are naught but shadows. 


It is that sense of common humanity, the solidarity of man- 
kind, their equality of need, which we are told the Greeks did 
not feel. How could it be more clearly expressed? This 
indeed is a note that Aischylos touched long before, when 
he made Prometheus appeal for sympathy with the words, 
“Affliction in her wandering course alights now here, now 
there, on all alike.” But, one may reply, that sentiment 
was not extended by the Greeks to other races than their 
own, as it is with us. Is it? What is to-day the real 
attitude of the majority among the so-called white races 
towards those of a darker skin or of differing faith? We 
must distinguish, on both sides, between the ideal of the few 
and the practice of the many. I do not see how any mere 
words could be more inclusive than those of Odysseus, “all 
we that live.” 

Another striking recognition of the essential equality of 
men underneath all differences runs through the “Elektra.” 
The old attendant who helped Elektra save Orestes at the 
time of his father’s murder has an important part in the plan 
of vengeance. When the recognition scene between Elektra 
and her brother is causing dangerous delay, and the old man 
comes out and scolds them roundly for it, Orestes makes 
him known. And Elektra, greeting him with deep affec- 
tion, exclaims, “My father! ’tis my father I seem to look 
upon.” He is a slave; she is a princess; her father was 
Agamemnon. From beginning to end no one, even by a 
form of address, hints at any other attitude towards the faith- 
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ful servitor. He is simply their devoted friend, the saviour 
of their house. If you run through the short list of slaves 
in the other plays, you find surprisingly little allusion to the 
legal status. The herdsman of Laios was a trusted retainer, 
who cringes at the. end only because he is aware of his 
unhappy and unwilling part in the ruin of the house he had 
served. Deianeira’s nurse offers good advice, which is 
accepted with due gratitude. Tekmessa is a captive and 
slave; but she is a princess, and is recognized by all as the 
true wife of Aias. She bears herself after the discovery of 
his corpse with a quiet dignity worthy of her rank. I will 
not make the comparison with corresponding scenes in Eurip- 
ides. It would call attention to false notes that Sophokles 
never sounds. The latter is both more democratic and more 
simply the gentleman. 

Of the passages where we may see the poet himself in the 
song of a chorus of elderly men I will only mention two. 
The first is the famous stasimon of the “Antigone”’—a 
poetic review of the rise of man, in subduing to his use the 
stormy sea-winds, the soil of mother earth, the strength of 
cattle and the horse, the fishes and birds and beasts, in devis- 
ing shelter and developing speech and civil order and all the 
wealth of wind-like thought—with resources against all foes 
but death. What moves him is the variety of power in the 
human mind. And the culmination, in which lies the fitness 
to the action at this point, is the moral nature in relation to 
the community. The original is not sermonizing and not 
philosophy, but poetry, musical and untranslatable. The 
essence of it stated in prose is trite; but it is not antiquated, 
and was deeply felt by the poet. 

Again, in the “King Gidipus,” the opening of the second 
stasimon, the prayer for purity. No version can preserve 
at once the doctrine, the beauty, and an equivalent lyric form. 
I offer none, but hasten to say that I have no notion of 
making Sophokles out a preacher, still less a saint. He was 
a genial and tolerant man of the world, master of his craft 
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as a popular playwright and poet. But with his kindly and 
penetrating vision he could not but see life, in the later years 
in which we know him, as resting on a moral order antecedent 
to any generation or people, and transcending any. So 
therefore he presented it—as the major poets of all races 
have done. 

It is not in this agreement with his peers that we catch 
the special note of Sophokles, but rather, speaking broadly, 
in the harmony of two qualities, each notable by itself. 
First, that in language quite orthodox to a pious contem- 
porary, raising no contention or disquiet of mind, he packed 
safely for the long journey down the centuries thoughts of 
universal and lasting appeal, ideas easily separated from the 
perishable wrapping, and so fundamental that after any 
period of theological formalism, when the spirit has once 
more freed itself from temporary bonds, those ideas are still 
modern and at the very base of spiritual life. Second, the 
unfailing skill with which he embodies them in dramatic 
form—in a form already traditional, yet still plastic to the 
hand of a master. The originality of a poet is not in the 
novelty of his thought. Ideas that are fundamental and 
permanent are all trite, in a sense commonplace. We do 
not care to hear them reiterated in commonplace terms. We 
receive them with edification in old Bibles and liturgies with 
their wealth of associations; we are stirred anew by them in 
a great work of art. They come with special freshness and 
charm in Sophokles, as in Shakespeare. 

Why then have so few recognized them in Sophokles? 
Well, as I recall the slow growth of understanding in the 
only mind I can get inside of, I am constrained to reply, 
because so few have known his language well enough. Who 
of us would claim that he really knew Goethe, if he found 
a Latin version on the opposite page a help in reading him? 
And if the rhythm of his lyrics were a mystery? Robbed 
of so much of what makes him poet, the greatest poet 
remains rather distant, dimly guessed at. I venture to 
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doubt if even those of our poets who knew Greek, and who 
would in many ways feel a near kinship with Sophokles, have 
had the requisite command of his language. In saying this 
I merely recognize that the barrier between us and Sophokles 
is a natural one. To realize the nature of the barrier is 
the first step towards leading more to pass it. What seems 
artificial or crabbed, so long as the effort to find equivalents 
for a foreign idiom spreads its fog between the Greek verses 
and the reader’s mind, may be found to have a peculiar 
clarity and grace when the words in their native music speak 
directly. 

Yet as regards the spirit the greater English poets on 
both sides of the Atlantic have much in common with him. 
It is not here that they or their successors have still to learn 
from Greek, but rather, as Gilbert Murray reminds us, in 
craftsmanship, in the larger matters of it. At fifty, and 
for forty years thereafter, Sophokles had complete control 
of his instrument. Athenian tragedy in his hands was a 
facile and adequate expression of his mind. We see no 
trace that he felt cramped by it. Its limitations—no greater 
than those of Elizabethan forms to Shakespeare, though par- 
tially different—he tranquilly accepted, while using to the 
full its wealth of resource. The seven masterpieces spared 
by the tradition stand with the sculpture of Pheidias. And 
in one respect Sophokles is the more fortunate. While the 
gold and ivory of his friend’s masterpieces were consumed in 
baser uses, leaving only a faint memory, a few written rolls, 
offering no temptation to man’s cupidity for lesser goods, 
have remained, nearly intact, to enrich us and our successors. 
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Multitude and Solitude. By John Masefield. Mitchell Kennerley. 
New York. 1912. $1.85 net. 


The Tragedy of Nan, and Other Plays. By John Masefield. Mitchell 
Kennerley. New York. 1912. $1.25 net. 


The Everlasting Mercy, and The Widow in the Bye Street. By John 
Masefield. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1912. $1.25 
net. 


The Story of a Round-House, and Other Poems. By John Masefield. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1912. $1.80 net. 


England has a new poet of the true old English breed: like Chaucer, 
like George Crabbe, like Kipling: his work solid with a right material 
handling. Here is meat for strong stomachs. If Gissing’s “Demos,” 
Zola’s “La Terre,’ and William Clark Russell’s sea stories (bating 
their romance) were put into verse, something like this poetry might 
result. No idle singer of an empty day is this, but a man who has 
shipped before the mast and knows the ways of sailormen. The descrip- 
tion of rounding the Horn, in “The Story of a Round-House,” is one 
of the most terrific passages in the literature of the sea. 

Ashore this poet has worked among west country agricultural labor- 
ers: knows the west country roads, the Shropshire villages, and the 
Welsh border. It was no idyllic picture of rural life that was painted 
by George Crabbe—“Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” But 
even “The Village” and “Tales of the Hall” do not get so close to 
the harsh actuality as these Shropshire pastorals. For the author of 
“The Tragedy of Nan” is, first and last, a dramatist: incidentally 
he is a poet. Every figure in these stories is bitten in like a full-length 
character in a play, and talks as such. 


Tush, “access”— 
No wide words like “access” to me! 


There are no wide words in Masefield’s vocabulary. Curious to see how 
the old romantic measures—Scott’s octosyllables, Chaucer’s rime 
royal—split in his hands into dialogue: 


“You closhy put.” 

“You bloody liar.” 
“This is my field.” 
“This is my wire.” 
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“T’m ruler here.” 
“You ain’t.” 

“T am.” 

“T’ll fight you for it.” 
“Right, by damn.” 


Wordsworth was reckoned in his day a bold innovator, who had 
stretched the concept of poetry to the breaking point. But if one wants 
a demonstration of the progress of realism, let him compare, say, “The 
Everlasting Mercy” with “Peter Bell”; or “The Widow in the 
Bye Street” with “Michael.” That celebrated poetic diction of Words- 
worth’s—that “selection of the real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation” —‘select” enough it is; but how “real” or how “vivid” is 
it when set beside the actual speech of Cumberland dalesmen; or beside 
the oaths, dialect, slang, and bad grammar talked by Mr. Masefield’s 
people? That bitter word which Tennyson abstains from, out of con- 
sideration for Lady Clara, is used in these poems with Elizabethan 
freedom. “The Everlasting Mercy” tells of the change of heart in a 
drunken, cursing, brawling, wenching village poacher. ‘Peter Bell,” it 
will be remembered, was also the tale of a conversion. The hero, like 
Balaam, was rebuked by an ass. Sterne had employed the ass for 
sentimental purposes, but it was reserved for Wordsworth to use him as 
an agent of moral reform. Just how Mr. Masefield’s ruffian was turned 
from his evil ways, let the reader discover for himself. But the vigor 
and plainness of speech with which those ways are set forth leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Now what did old Daddy Wordsworth know about wickedness in the 
concrete? He assures us that Peter Bell was a bad man; but, asked 
for specifications, he tells us only that Peter had no appreciation of 
primroses, but had “a dozen wedded wives.” Yet none of the twelve 
Mrs. Bells is put upon the stage. 

The old shepherd’s son in “Michael” goes to the city, takes to 
vicious courses and disappears. Yet the poet’s imagination does not 
follow him; but returns to the desolate father, and studies the wonder- 
ful strength of love which outlasts the unworthiness of its object, and 
endures to the end. For Wordsworth’s art embraced homely lives, but 
not the psychology of crime. In “The Widow in the Bye Street,” the 
widow’s son is caught in the toils of a bad woman, kills his rival in a 
vulgar brawl, and is hanged. This old mother, like Michael, is “too 
strong to die,” being one of 

. . the noble souls austere and bleak 


Who have had the bitter dose and drained the cup 
And wait for Death face fronted, standing up. 
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But the process of the son’s ruin is traced through every one of its 
ugly, squalid details, with the same clinging fidelity to fact that fol- 
lows, for example, the degradation of Gervaise in “L’Assommoir.” 

The question of the roman naturaliste is an old one; and almost as 
old is the other question, whether—supposing the portrayal of certain 
sides of life to be permissible at all—poetry is the proper vehicle. 
Neither of these questions need be debated here. In general, the artist 
may be left to choose his own means; and in particular, Mr. Mase- 
field’s realism in verse is better than in prose. His novel, “Multitude 
and Solitude,” is so heavily documented that it reads more like the 
report of a commission appointed to investigate the sleeping sickness 
in South Africa, than like a work of the imagination. The tsetse fly is 
a worse burden than the grasshopper. Of the dramas—also in prose— 
it is high praise to say that they are perhaps the nearest English equiva- 
lent of Brieux. These plays are eminently actable,—having veracity, 
intensity, quick movement, and thrilling situations. The ‘Campden 
Wonder,” a bitter little ironic tragedy, was produced at the Court Thea- 
tre in 1907. Before this notice is printed, “The Tragedy of Nan’ will 
have been presented at the Hudson Theatre, in New York. In this 
powerful, domestic melodrama there is but one thing that we would 
wish away, that whim of symbolism with which Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and 
Yeats have indoctrinated the contemporary stage. The incoming tide 
which haunts Nan’s imagination recalls the white horses of “Rosmers- 
holm” and similar fantasticalities. It is an affectation unworthy of 
Masefield’s manly, sincere art. 

But after all, the poems are the best. And perhaps the justifica- 
tion of such tales in verse is the need of beauty to lift these sordid 
horrors into a region where they are seen in universal relations which 
give them significance and harmony. And beauty is here, though it 
is not lavished. When the brute in “The Everlasting Mercy,” after 
a night of low debauch, comes out into the fresh morning with a revul- 
sion of self-disgust, this is what he finds: 


The mist drove by, and now the cows 
Came plodding up to milking house. 
Followed by Frank, the Callows’ cowman, 
Who whistled “Adam was a ploughman.” 
There came such cawing from the rooks, 
Such running chuck from little brooks, 
One thought it March, just budding green, 
With hedgerows full of celandine. 

An otter ‘out of stream and played, 

Two hares come loping up and stayed; 
Wide-eyed and tender-eared but bold. 
Sheep bleated up by Penny’s fold. 
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I heard a partridge covey call, 

The morning sun was bright on all. 

Down the long slope the plough team drove 
The tossing rooks arose and hove. 

A stone struck on the share. A word 

Came to the team. The red earth stirred. 

I crossed the hedge by shooter’s gap, 

I hitched my boxer’s belt a strap, 

I jumped the ditch and crossed the fallow: 
I took the hales from farmer Callow. 


Lowell praises Chaucer’s “low tone.” There was no falsetto in 
Chaucer: he, too, was a realist, said whatever he chose, used dialect, 
slang, “‘cuss-words,” familiar colloquialisms, and vulgar speech; and 
touched all kinds of life. But it has taken five hundred years for Eng- 
lish poetry to recover Chaucer’s freedom and impartiality. 


Henry A. Beers. 
Yale University. 


Mark Twain, a Biography: The Personal and Literary Life of Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens. By Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1912. $6.00 net. 


Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, the author of the present elaborate and 
authorized biography of Mark Twain, is a miscellaneous literary worker 
whose best previous achievement was a life of Thomas Nast, the great- 
est of American political cartoonists, who outlived his fame, lost his 
public, and died of yellow fever caught in the petty South American 
consulate which had been given him, in his need, as a final recognition 
of large services to his party and his country. Nast’s pathetic story, 
the tragedy of success, was so well told by Mr. Paine that it almost 
directly led to Mark Twain’s acceding to Paine’s timid, and in his own 
opinion almost presumptuous, request that he might undertake the life- 
record of the author of “The Innocents Abroad.” Readers of Har- 
per’s Magazine” for some time past, as they have followed the successive 
instalments of the resultant biography, have become well aware of Mr. 
Paine’s absolute devotion to his task; the unusual facilities afforded him 
by his subject; and his combined power of interestingness, fair-minded- 
ness, and comprehensiveness. 

Now that the completed work is before the reader, in three volumes 
of more than seventeen hundred pages, the first question raised is 
whether it is not too big. Swollen biographies have long been common 
in England, where an Earl of Shaftesbury is glorified in three octavos 
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and a T. Wemyss Reid in two; but in American literary biography we 
have never had anything on this scale save Pierre M. Irving’s rather 
thin and watery life of his uncle—a work inferior in every way to 
Charles Dudley Warner’s single duodecimo on the same theme; and 
Horace Traubel’s “With Walt Whitman in Camden”—still unfinished, 
after the publication of three stout volumes—which is frankly con- 
structed on the plan of recording everything that Whitman said on 
every subject, beginning with the celebration of himself. One modest 
volume sufficed for Professor Lounsbury’s Cooper, one of the best 
biographies produced on this side of the Atlantic; Ticknor’s semi-classi- 
cal life of Prescott was not much larger; two ordinary volumes were all 
that were needed for Cabot’s Emerson, Morse’s Holmes, Julian Haw- 
thorne’s “Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife,” and Ingram’s Poe (a 
work which, though full of faults from statt to finish, is still the indis- 
pensable authority on its subject); while the apparent bigness of God- 
win’s Bryant, or Samuel Longfellow’s life of his brother, is chiefly typo- 
graphical. 

Two reasons might justify so large a scale: first, that such a man 
as Mark Twain represented his whole time, in a peculiar degree; and 
second, that he was a greater author than any of the American celebri- 
ties just mentioned. For the first claim much may be said. These 
two hundred and ninety-six chapters, and appendices down to the letter 
X, cover a large part of American social and political, as well as liter- 
ary, history from the Civil War to our own time, and from Mississippi 
flatboats in the period just after Dickens satirized us in “American 
Notes” and “Martin Chuzzlewit” down to the recognition of Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, Doctor of Civil Law, in the Sheldonian Theatre 
at Oxford. Again, to mention no more than the single most nearly 
related theme, the work intimately touches on the careers of all the later 
humorists, and has much to do with Mark Twain’s steady friend and 
best literary adviser, Mr. Howells. As regards this part of the question, 
it is enough to say that few readers will find the voluminous record 
tiresome, and that every social historian must, having read it, preserve 
it as an indispensable document. 

The second excuse for nearly three hundred chapters is not, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, an indisputable article of literary faith. 
Add together the early, obvious, coarse fun of “The Jumping Frog”; 
the unique “Innocents Abroad”; the heartfelt experiments towards 
higher things called “The Prince and the Pauper,” “A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” and “Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc”; grant that “A Dog’s Tale” is as good as “Rab and his 
Friends,’ and that “The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg,” as Mr. 
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Paine claims, “takes its place with the half dozen great English short 
stories of the world,’ and is morally the mightiest of all; follow the 
singularly full chronological list of Mark Twain’s writings from his 
contributions to the “Hannibal Journal” in 1851 to his unprinted manu- 
scripts of 1910; and erect mental statues of Huck Finn and Tom Saw- 
yer and Pudd’nhead Wilson—one still cannot banish old-fashioned ideas 
of a world-author named Edgar Allan Poe, or a native of Salem who 
used the English language, and knew the universe of allegory, as no 
other American ever did. 

But audi alteram partem; and you will hear such a little protest 
drowned by the statement of one critic that Mark Twain is the Lincoln 
of American literature; of another that he gave us the Odyssey of the 
Mississippi; of Mr. Howells that he “transcends all other American 
humorists in the universal qualities”; of “the highest-paid journalist in 
the United States” that “for more than a generation he has been the 
Messiah of a genuine gladness and joy to the millions of three conti- 
nents”; and finally, by Rudyard Kipling’s declaration that he was 
“great and godlike,” “the biggest man you have on your side of the 
water by a damn sight, and don’t you forget it.” Under such circum- 
stances one may say, in the language of the naively Boswellian .Mr. 
Paine himself, on one occasion when Mark Twain had been laying down 
the law, that it is “the part of wisdom and immeasurably the part of 
happiness to be silent and listen.” 

Mr. Paine, like William Allingham in the presence of such men as 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Carlyle, seems to have made himself almost 
indispensable to one who was both “subject” and companion; and it 
is because of his pious enthusiasm that he has made so good a book. In 
this world of uncertainties it is not for nothing that a man writes, as 
does Mr. Paine on page 1505: “There could hardly have been a closer 
daily companionship than was ours during this the last year of Mark 
Twain’s life. For me, of course, nothing can ever be like it again 
in this world. One is not likely to associate twice with a being from 
another star.” 

A hundred citations of every sort might be made from these rich 
pages: of humor, wit, anecdote, personalia, downright terrible convic- 
tion, as in the arraignment of our governmental policy in the Philip- 
pines, and what not. Mr. Paine’s chapters concern all things and a few 
other matters, and are by no means uniformly eulogistic. The author, 
for instance, quite agrees with Mark Twain's characterization of him- 
self after his amazing lack of good taste in coarsely lampooning Emer- 
son, Longfellow, and Holmes, in their presence, at a dinner to Whittier: 
“I am a great and sublime fool”; and he frankly reprints the speech, 
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which was on Artemus Ward’s lowest level of cowboy humor, in order 
that the reader may be able to estimate the justice of Mark’s auto- 
biographical opinion. Nor does Mr. Paine omit accounts of rejected 
or unsuccessful plays; sharp criticisms by the ever-friendly Howells; 
and far sharper ones by Mark Twain himself. All these things give 
character to the full-length picture, which certainly is not whitewashed 
or retouched. 

In fact, this candor on the part of Mr. Paine and his subject goes 
so far as narrowly to escape leaving, on the mind of the reader, as 
he lays aside the work, a sense of profound and incurable depression. 
Mark Twain, with no belief in immortality and naught but a feeble 
and swaying idea of any moral evolution in this mysterious universe, 
presents a picture as tragical as that of the hypochondriacal Englishman 
in the old story, who, half insane in his morbid gloom, and recommended 
by his physician to go to see a certain clown, replied: “Sir, I am he.” 
It was no fleeting mood but a regularly recurring and deeply-seated 
obsession that led Mark Twain to say “I have been thinking it out—if 
I live two years more I will put an end to it all. I will kill myself. 

‘ I am so tired of the eternal round”; or again, to his devoted 
friend, the financier H. H. Rogers: “Well, Rogers, I don’t know what 
you think of it, but I think I have had about enough of this world, and 
I wish I were out of it.” Rogers replied: “I don’t say much about it, 
but that expresses my view’; and Paine adds: “This from the fore- 
most man of letters and one of the foremost financiers of the time was 
impressive.” Nietzsche or Schopenhauer, Tom Paine or Robert G. 
Ingersoll, never wrote an arraignment, at once so bitter and so brilliant, 
of the God of the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures, and of human 
life in its entirety, as that by Mark Twain given in full on pages 1354- 
57. It is the very apotheosis of the gospel of despair, and is, as a piece 
of literature, almost enough in itself to justify those who bracket Mark 
Twain with Swift or Rabelais—personally I am very ready to admit his 
superiority to the latter, whose traditional fame is chiefly confined to 
those who have got no nearer him than the literary histories. 

All Mark Twain’s associaiss in the Am rican humor of his time—the 
ebullient Nasby, the philosophical Josh Billings, the coarse-grained 
Artemus Ward, the sentimental Harte, the reticent Hay, the gentle War- 
ner, the earnestly socialistic Howells—were optimists, or, if you prefer 
the word, meliorists. Mark Twain, alone among them, seemed to have 
no answer to the question of the old song: “What is it all when all is 
done?” Certain intimations of this blackness of great darkness had 
been given in Howells’s fine “My Mark Twain” articles, but nothing 
like those printed, again and again, by Mr. Paine, of which the most 
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concise summary, perhaps, is Mark Twain’s recorded but undated 
remark: “Adam, man’s benefactor—he gave him all that he has ever 
received that was worth having—death.” To his own theological and 
philosophical conclusions Mark Twain had the indisputable right of 
every intelligent man. But, as a matter of fact and not of ethics, 
negation, whether it be right or wrong, tends to eat into literary product 
and resultant reputation. So George Eliot, with a hundred merits, is 
an author of dwindling fame, while Dickens, with a hundred faults, 
rules with a broader sway than ever. 

It is not only permissible but necessary for the reader of these volumes 
chiefly to consider the inner heart of the man, for Mark Twain, in 
most reader’s minds, stands for a personality rather than a production; 
a miscellany rather than a masterpiece. He touched many things which 
he did not adorn, but none upon which he did not leave his own indispu- 
table and ineffaceable stamp. 

Cuartes F, RicHarpson. 

Dartmouth College. 


The Three Brontés. By May Sinclair. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1912. $38.00 net. 


A large, excited book. The author is sensitive about the length and 
explains characteristically: “I certainly never meant to write so long a 
book. It grew, insidiously, out of the little one. Things happened. 
New criticisms opened up old questions. . . . So because all the best 
things about the Brontés have been said already, I have had to fall back 
on the humble day labor of clearing away some of the rubbish that has 
gathered round them.” 

This is modest, but misleading. It is as no “patient log man” that 
Miss Sinclair does her appointed task. There is tumult and shouting 
in her parts of speech, the clash and hurtle of tilt and tourney in her 
opinions. Her championship is as open and unashamed as any crusader’s. 
Never perhaps was a book, with an avowedly judicial object, written 
in a less judicial temper. 

Miss Sinclair hates “the literary taint,’ and all “the dreadful, clever 
little people,” and she loves Emily Bronté and genius. Therefore the 
new hearing, awarded in the Bronté case, resembles very little the formal 
proceedings of a Court of Review. It has more in common with the 
procedure of the French Court of Cassation. 

The outward form is elaborate. There is a Prefatory Note, an Intro- 
duction, Appendix I, Appendix II, and an Index. The Index, alone, 
escapes from the author’s prepossessions. They are set forth as critical 
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problems, but they are as little such as the utterances of the Old Testa- 
ment Prophets. The author of “The Creators” has reaffirmed her own 
fictions in providentially well-adapted illustrations from biographical 
literature. 

One wonders what the Brontés would have thought of it all. Patrick 
Bronté suffered Mrs. Gaskell’s fable about him gladly, for the sake of 
her services to Charlotte’s memory, and had energy and charm enough 
left to hold a son-in-law in intimate friendship for the rest of his life. 
Charlotte was Emily’s best critic—not Rossetti, not Maeterlinck, not 
Doctor John Brown, and not another. Branwell was an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration to his sisters. Poor Maria’s troubled tale of years 
never closed her story in her family. 

Miss Sinclair has carefully called her book “The Three Brontés.” 
“Three of the Brontés’” would have kept closer to the facts. In this 
group, the influence of no one member was negligible. From their 
earliest to their latest adventure in the experience that their critics so 
often call monotonous and uneventful, their phrase is “we Brontés”— 
“what any Bronté could do.” Their strangely nurtured genius echoes 
the obstinate assurance of Wordsworth’s little heroine, ““We are seven.” 

The influence of place has been substituted for that of family, by Miss 
Sinclair, in her estimate of Anne, Charlotte, and Emily. She finds them 
all more interested in the discovery or expression of their own literary 
genius than in living out the Bronté ideal of life. Has she overlooked 
Charlotte’s repeated cry of dismay at her own lack of animal spirits, 
her conviction that she is a passionate fool, after all; or Emily’s stern 
acceptance in words of her inability to pick up a dropped comb? It 
is hardly possible that Miss Sinclair has overlooked anything. 

Her book is full of matter—some of it brought from far afield. She 
prints the Greek of Parmenides, with the comment that perhaps it had 
not penetrated to Haworth Parsonage. She does not translate the 
crooked little text, however, for a generation of readers possibly quite 
as impenetrable, and far less Spartan in their training. She presents 
one of the most widely translated passages from Dante, in Italian; per- 
haps to see what disguise will do for it. She quotes St. Augustine as 
if English were his native tongue. In short, she does as she pleases. 
And what pleases her, stimulates her readers. 

But she has not said the last word about the Brontés. She has laid 
no ghosts; avenging, or suffering, or even critical. Her verdict in re 
Bronté is a reopening of the case with a new principal. Emily, as she 
inspired Charlotte; Emily, as she might have been; Emily, as she is 
in Miss Sinclair’s constructive imagination of “the Three Brontés,”— 
the greatest of these is Emily. 
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As a result, old friends of the Brontés will reread the family litera- 
ture, and those who know not Rochester, or Paul Emanuel, or Heathcliff, 
will be strongly tempted to make their acquaintance. A result not 
unconsidered possibly by Miss Sinclair. 

Mary A. JorDAN. 

Smith College. 


The Modern Reader’s Chaucer. By John S. P. Tatlock and Percy 
MacKaye. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1912. $5.00 net. 


The success which has attended most of the Chaucer-paraphrases 
hitherto may safely be predicted of this latest modernization, the joint 
labor of an American poet and an American scholar. The “United 
States Publishers’ Catalogue” for 1912 lists ten publishers as carry- 
ing in stock modern versions of Chaucer’s tales in some form. This 
counts neither Mr. MacKaye’s independent version of the Prologue and 
ten tales (1904), nor such demi-modernizings as that of Arthur Burrell 
in “Everyman’s Library,’ who devised a novel form of bowdlerism. 
Upon the theory, evidently, that antique diction would prove no barrier 
to those who chose to read what the Millere “and other mo” had to 
say, and that pains spent in translating the moral tales of Melibeus 
and the Persone were but a waste of time, Mr. Burrell left the profane 


and the prolix untouched. The others he mauled with a pretty way- 
wardness, omitting a word here, inserting a phrase there, spelling “two” 


“tuo” to keep the antique flavor—creating, in a word, the “Strawberry 
Hill Chaucer.” 


But none of the more serious competitors with Burrell’s bastard 
Gothic can compare in fullness and completeness with the work of 
Messrs. Tatlock and MacKaye. Here we have not only the “Canter- 
bury Tales” and the minor poems, but the “Troilus,’ which has not 
been satisfactorily brought to the easy comprehension of the polite world 
since Kinaston, in 1635, turned it into Latin verse. 

The reviewer has taken this book to the laboratory, and subjected 
it to a double test. It was first recommended to some undergraduates, 
whose chances of passing a threatening test in the “Knightes Tale” 
were but slim. The report, in brief, was as follows: “I don’t know 
whether I'll get through this exam or not, because six of us clubbed 
together to buy that Chaucer trot, and George got it first, and he’s 
reading it through, and says we've got to wait till he finishes the whole 
thing.” 

The second test consisted in submitting the book to some older spirits, 
wise in years but as yet strangers to Chaucer’s charm. The general 
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verdict was the same: “It reads.” Thus, fortified by the approval of 
two expert boards, the MacKaye-Tatlock translation may, we think, 
be safely guaranteed under the Pure Rendering and Translations Act 
of 1918. A minority report, with some minor fault-finding, is, however, 
appended. 

In the praiseworthy endeavor of the translators to avoid the verse 
rhythm of Chaucer in their prose, they have sometimes failed to obtain 
any satisfactory prose-rhythm of their own. They seem, at times, too 
anxious to evade any appearance of an iambic rhythm. Yet this is need- 
less; everybody knows that decasyllables occur in prose; and still, 
the constant prose-tune will be such that ears must be responsive to the 
touch of delicate rhythms to detect the drone of iambs in the general 
monotone. The result of undue fear in this instance seems to be, 
that the smooth flow of Chaucer is in places scarcely suggested by the 
somewhat uneven style of the translation. But readers must decide this 
nice point for themselves; the space to prove the fault cannot be granted. 

There are, moreover, some passages which need revision by the 
authors. The translation of “veyne” by “vine” in the third line of 
the Prologue to the Tales may be a mere slip of type. But the render- 
ing of “mete” by “meet” instead of by “dream” (pace Skeat), at the 
end of the “Parlement of Foules,” 


That I shal mete somwhat for to fare 


The bet— 


does not bring out the real meaning of the passage. Again, Professor 
Tatlock, in his pamphlet on MS. Harleian 7884, calls “gladly” in “Pro- 
logue” 704 “an officious correction” of the scribe; yet he and his 
fellow-translator follow Skeat without remark in employing this read- 
ing. Similarly, while the translators are at pains to change “bachileer” 
to “young soldier” (a phrase which does not quite translate, since it 
gives no hint of the aspiration to knighthood), and to call ‘“‘vavasour” 
“vassal” (thus quite losing the dignity attaching to the Frankeleyn), 
on the other hand they are content to leave an idiom, such as “put a 
dupe in the man’s hood and in his wife’s,’ unexplained. In altering 
“For he so yong to Crist did reverence,” to read “Because he did 
reverence to Christ so young,” they made what was before perfectly 
clear, ambiguous. The translation of “souning” as “tending to” in 
“Prologue” 275, “Souning alwey thencrees of his winninge,” is hardly 
so clear in the context as “with regard always to.”” Why, too, should 
we change “as ye shul here” to “as I will now tell you”? 

In such a case as the following, the words italicized by the reviewer 
do actual violence to grammar, and with injustice to the poet, who does 
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not have them. “It is a full fair thing to be called madame . . . and 
to have a mantle carried royally before them.” It is, likewise, hard to 
see what is gained by “’sblood’” for “by corpus bones.” There is a 
similar wavering between the medieval and the modern in capitaliza- 
tion, as witness “O Lord . . . Thy name” on page 102, and “O 
God . . . thy laud” on page 104. 

Finally, to put an end to the unwelcome task of “pinching” at a 
little ill in so much that is good, one may grant willingly the deference 
to modern taste which so prunes the Milleres Tale that the jest is 
lost; and yet protest against the same plea in the case of the Prioresse. 
The saintly ferocity of that lady is an element in her fascinating char- 
acter, which it is a pity to miss. 

And now we have done with dispraise. One can only wish the authors 
all success in popularizing the most friendly and companionable of 
poets. It is grateful to see that the volume which presents Chaucer 
“al newe” is so stately and so worthy a piece of printing. And although 
there came for a moment the thought of inventing a new verb, “to 
goble’—meaning “to make illustrations which do not illustrate,”—yet 
one must forgive Mr. Warwick Goble his pictures. If Chaucer’s “Zeno- 
bia,” with her tame leopards, suspiciously resembles the same artist’s 
“Circe the Enchantress” in “The Illustrated London News” for last 
Christmas, still let us forgive him, for the sake of the pleasure and 
gain to many that this book must bring. 


Henry Nosire MaAcCrAckeENn. 
Yale University. 


Yale Book of American Verse. Edited by Thomas R. Lounsbury. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1912. $2.25 net. 


It would be idle to dilate upon Professor Lounsbury’s qualifications 
as editor of a collection of American poetry. His wide acquaintance 
with the material and his imperturbable sanity of judgment will be 
doubted by nobody. It is no disparagement of his skill as an antholo- 
gist, but rather a proof of the stimulating quality of his criticism, to 
say that the most interesting portion of his “Yale Book of American 
Verse” is the preface. Here he discusses in shrewd and acute fashion 
the cardinal questions of shifting literary values, of variations in indi- 
vidual taste, of contradiction between popular and expert literary opin- 
ion. Many compilers of anthologies have freed their minds in their 
prefaces, but no one has rivalled Professor Lounsbury in precisely this 
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kind of disengaged and engaging frankness. He has written a veritable 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology for anthologists. 

Nothing could be more delightful than his bland confession: “There 
are certain cases in which I have inserted in it poems, not because of 
the estimate I personally entertain of their excellence, but because of 
the estimate entertained by others, whose critical opinion I respect.” 
“In general, the work represents my own taste, or, if critics so prefer 
to consider it, my lack of taste.” He thinks that the “Psalm of Life” 
is “one of the least worthy of quotation” among Longfellow’s poems; 
yet he prints it, “in deference to a sentiment which I do not share.” 
He likewise prints Bryant’s “Waterfowl,” “not because of the opinion 
I entertain of its merit, but because its actual or assumed popularity 
with most educated men leads me to distrust my own judgment.” But 
Professor Lounsbury is also quite capable of writing a declaration of 
independence, as this vigorous characterization of Samuel F. Smith’s 
“America” will prove: 


Such sentimental twaddle as 


“T love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills,” 


such apostrophes to one’s country as “sweet land of liberty,” is a sort 
of stuff which might appeal to the feelings of a body of gushing school- 
girls, but is hopelessly out of place in the expression of fervent patriotic 
sentiment. The wretchedness of taste displayed by the average man is 
forced painfully upon the attention as a consequence of the wide accept- 
ance which these vapid verses have attained. 


No confidences could be more interesting than these, except some more 
of the same sort, characterized by even greater frankness. Browning's 
clever Bishop, it will be remembered, had other apologetic cards up his 
sleeve, which he did not deign to use with Gigadibs; and might not 
a critic equipped with Mr. Lounsbury’s complete defensive armor have 
ventured upon a more uniform boldness, and have given, in the case of 
each poem printed, an indication of his personal assent to, or dissent 
from, the popular opinion? Does he print Stedman’s “Ballad of Lager 
Bier”—seven whole pages of it—out of piety towards its allusions to 
the ancient “ways of Yale,” or because he really believes that it belongs 
in an anthology of American verse? H.C. Bunner, of gracious memory, 
is lucky enough to be allowed twenty-three pages of the Yale Book, and 
Eugene Field sixteen, while Emerson has eleven and Walt Whitman 
one. Very possibly the editor’s position is unassailable, but the curi- 
osity of your Mr. Gigadibs in such matters is insatiable. Could we 
not have had a Key? The volume gives generous space to poems 
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inspired by the Civil War; yet there is nothing by George H. Boker 
or H. H. Brownell, and the reader wonders why Francis M. Finch’s 
“The Blue and the Gray”—perhaps the most widely admired poem ever 
written by a Yale man—is excluded from the Yale Book. If Professor 
Lounsbury prints “The Psalm of Life” and “To a Waterfowl” out 
of deference to the opinion of others, does he omit Holmes’s “Old 
Ironsides” and “Dorothy Q.”; Poe’s “Israfel” and “City in the Sea”; 
Emerson’s “Snow-storm,” “Forerunners,’ and “Terminus,” out of 
deference to his own? Would that the clever Bishop might throw all 
of his cards upon the table! The preface went too far, if its author 
were not willing to go even farther. 

Cavillers against the omission of this or that poem are, it is true, 
effectually estopped by the editor, who points out plainly that this col- 
lection ‘“‘puts forth no pretense of being representative or inclusive of 
American verse or verse-makers.” That task has already been 
attempted in Stedman’s Anthology. But as one turns the pages of 
the Yale Book, one cannot help asking how completely, within a space 
somewhat less than one fourth of that allotted to Mr. Stedman, and less 
than one third of that taken by Professor Curtis Hidden Page in his 
“Chief American Poets,” Professor Lounsbury has been able to keep to 
the general proportion of qualities which have hitherto characterized 
our American poetry. It makes little difference, after all, whether 
certain minor poets are “placed” in this or that collection. It is more 
important that the selections from the greater men should be wisely 
chosen, and that the individual pieces by lesser authors should somehow 
keep to the dominant notes of American writing. 

One fact is fairly evident. The workmanship of the great mass of 
American printed verse is of a certain average quality, and it seldom 
rises far above this general level of excellence. One might be inclined 
to think that the reduction of the fifty or sixty thousand lines of verse 
presented in some other American anthologies to the fourteen or fifteen 
thousand given here would result in a noticeably higher standard of 
craftmanship in the smaller book, just as Dr. Hutchison’s recently pub- 
lished “British Poems” exhibits page by page a perfection of expression 
beyond that conveyed by the “Oxford Book of English Verse.” What 
remains, after this exquisitely careful assaying by Dr. Hutchison, is 
pure gold. But American poetry rarely approaches the highest ranges 
of British poetry. The fifteen thousand lines of American verse in the 
Yale Book do not yield any new impression of American power and 
performance in this field of art. The reduction in quantity, wise as 
it has been in making a book for familiar reading, has scarcely affected 
the question of poetic quality. 
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Perhaps Mr. Lounsbury’s generosity towards vers de société—which 
ought surely to be delicately polished, but which Americans have turned 
out over-hastily, and his fondness for “occasional” pieces of Civil War 
poetry—which had no leisure for the labor of the file—have tended 
to depress the scale of purely poetic performance. It must be remem- 
bered that he expressly disclaims the assumption that he is selecting 
the Best Two Hundred and Fifty American Poems. But one is never- 
theless conscious of the omission or scanty representation of certain 
forms of verse in which our American writers have done their most 
refined and delicate work. There are, for example, but five sonnets in 
the volume, each of them interesting in its way, but none of them 
approaching in technique or in charm the sonnets of Longfellow and of 
Aldrich. The latter used to think his Fredericksburg sonnet his best 
production, while Longfellow’s skill as a sonneteer is surpassed by 
only a few Englishmen. One misses in the Yale Book, in short, some- 
thing of the eagerness and thrill of the pure lyric, the wistfulness of 
reflective verse, and a certain note of largeness, which have been thought 
to characterize the representative passages of American poetry. 

Comment upon Professor Lounsbury’s skill in selecting character- 
istic pieces from the various poets represented would be unremunera- 
tive. In many cases, noticeably as regards the selections from Bryant, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier, one has only to utter a loyal “ditto 
to Mr. Burke.” But all such choices, unless aided by the long 
winnowing of time, are personal matters, as the preface wisely and 
adroitly maintains. Nevertheless, one may venture to hint at a certain 
impression of the American temper which a fresh perusal of these pieces 
has made upon one reader. It will be noted that, by the plan of 
the book, no poems by living authors are included. Two poets recently 
dead, Richard Watson Gilder and William Vaughn Moody, are, how- 
ever, admirably represented. These men were troubled about many 
things, questioners of contemporary society and thought, but full of 
passionate idealism, and of faith in the ultimate America. Their poems 
add distinction to the Yale Book, but they seem, somehow, curiously 
out of place in it. “The Yale Book of American Verse” is a delight- 
ful compilation, expertly made, pleasant to look at, pleasant to read; 
but its America is primarily an America of the eighteen-eighties, a mid- 
dle-aged America, in a skeptical, kindly, after-dinner mood. 


Buss Perry. 
Harvard University. 
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Modern Italian Literature. By Lacy Collison-Morley. Little, Brown 
& Company. Boston. 1912. $1.75 net. 


Italians are annoyed when their country is spoken of as if it were a 
yast museum, in which everything of later date than the sixteenth cen- 
tury is to be condemned or ignored. They are all the more proud of 
their material and intellectual achievements because, while other nations 
were at least occasionally cultivating the arts of peace, the best intel- 
ligence of Italy was for many years unremittingly occupied in fighting 
for the elemental rights of independence and unity. Goldoni reformed 
the stage, while Alfieri’s tragedies, conventional in form, taught hatred 
of oppression; Baretti showed common sense in criticism, Parini in 
social satire; Manzoni drew a picture of the iniquity of foreign rule, 
and Pellico and Foscolo felt its heavy hand; Giusti and other patriotic 
poets stirred the people to untiring effort, while the hapless Leopardi 
symbolized in his own life the condition of the enslaved country. So 
these and many other writers had their part in the liberation of Italy, 
as well as soldiers like Garibaldi, statesmen like Cavour. Even Monti, 
with no convictions except as to the necessity of flattering whoever 
was in power, cannot be understood without a knowledge of political 
movements. The student of modern Italian literature must, then, con- 
stantly bear in mind its environment. The wonder is that, under such 
conditions, so many of these men achieved work of permanent literary 
value, and that their successors were worthy of them. 

This subject Mr. Collison-Morley attempts to cover in 850 pages. He 
gives a concise, orderly account of Italian literature from the seventeenth 
century to the present, including all the principal names and many of 
secondary importance. Some of the material is new in English, and his 
index will be useful for reference. A number of misprints in the original 
English edition have been perpetuated in the American reprint. Unfor- 
tunately, the work as a whole gives the impression of being a laborious 
compilation—from the best authorities, to be sure,—but without the unity, 
personality, and force that result from independence of judgment. Its 
lack of distinction in literary style is chiefly due to the fact that the 
material is imperfectly assimilated. What shall we say, for instance, 
of a sentence like this?—“‘He was passionately fond of music, but, though 
very short-sighted, he always refused to wear glasses.” How different 
is the vibrating style, the personality, in books like Mr. Howells’s admi- 
rable “Modern Italian Poets,” and the late Dr. Everett’s “Italian Poets 
since Dante”! Mr. Collison-Morley would have done well to study these 
two books, which he appears not to have seen; and his meagre “Biblio- 
graphical Note” might well have been expanded to include all English 
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translations from modern Italian authors, as well as all books in English 
on the subject. 

Another fault is his attitude towards the different periods treated. 
It is of course necessary to understand the conditions from which the 
nineteenth century arose. But only from this point of view have 
Metastasio and the Arcadians, for example, any place in modern litera- 
ture; they are at least as antiquated as Filicaia or Tasso, and far more 
so than Dante or Petrarch. The innovators in the second half of the 
eighteenth century had indeed a glorious past to inspire them, but they 
were separated from it by a dreary intervening waste. We wish that 
Mr. Collison-Morley, instead of deciding by date what is to be called 
“modern,” had omitted from the earlier portion of his book all that 
does not throw light on the really modern period, and had given more 
space to contemporary writers. Much of what he says shows familiarity 
with recent literature, but he is not always up to date. He quotes books 
published in 1911, and mentions Fogazzaro’s death in that year, but not 
the death of Pascoli and Rapisardi early in 1912; and a number of 
works have escaped him;—he says, for instance, that Pascoli published 
“his last volume” in 1908. 

Good criticism of all phases of recent Italian literature is not wanting 
in English, whether in periodicals or in books like Villari’s “Italian 
Life” and Zimmern’s “Italy of the Italians.” But Mr. Collison-Morley 
covers a longer period, and in spite of its defects his book will be useful 
in spreading information on an interesting and important subject. 





Kennetu McKenzie. 
Yale University. 


Play-Making: A Manual of Craftmanship. By William Archer. 
Small, Maynard & Company. Boston. 1912. $2.00 net. 


From Ibsen’s Workshop: Notes, Scenarios, and Drafts of the Modern 
Plays. Translated by A. G. Chater. Introduction by William 
Archer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1911. $1.25 net. 


Is the blunt challenge of Mr. Archer, “There are no rules for writing 
a play,” a sign of critical progress? At first sight it would seem like 
a triumphant proclamation of defiance to all past ages. As a matter of 
fact it turns out that Mr. Archer is not so bold as nervous. He has the 
modern diffidence and a certain romantic fear of stating the obvious 
in dogmatic form. For once past that opening sentence, Mr. Archer 
goes on to describe a pragmatic method for learning dramatic technique, 
a method which incontestably establishes at least one rule—that a man 
may write a play to suit himself, provided it is a play. Unlike the 
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Eighteenth Century, we distrust ourselves, and hence to begin with an 
apology for our opinions has become the accepted method of writing 
about them. Yet at the end of Mr. Archer’s book, the playwright 
would find that 


...Frules as strict his labour’d verse confine, 
As if the Stagirite o’erlooked each line. 


It would be easy, of course, to point out that our rules are not those 
of the Eighteenth Century. We have come a long way from the stilted 
tragedy of Queen Anne. Apparently we have come further from Queen 
Anne than we have from Aristotle, it might be added; but say what 
we will, the changes in our rules are in details rather than in basic 
principles. To-day each author works out his own rules by the empiric 
method, a more laborious process than that of following convenient pre- 
cepts; yet fundamentally the results are not different. In Ibsen, for 
example, we find tragic condensation, or, to use the correct term, unity 
of action, with all that this implies as to magnitude—elevation of style 
alone being regarded as no longer essential. The latter fact, in turn, 
rests upon one important distinction between ancient and modern drama. 
In our democratic age we strive to write bourgeois tragedy—a thing 
once unthinkable—and in reproducing the dialogue of bourgeois life, 
we discover at the end that much of the tragic spirit has been lost. 
Romance reaching out to idealize the commonplace—even to rear up a 
fictitious enemy labelled “realism,” has completed its cycle. It is the 
purpose or end of the modern drama that is different from the ancient. 
This gives so altered a spirit and outward appearance to the play that 
its resemblances to the ancient drama in underlying structure seem to 
sink out of sight. 

An idea of the contrast between the method of modern and ancient, 
or even Elizabethan dramatists, may be gained from a comparison of 
Ibsen’s drafts and scenarios for “The Doll’s House” with the material 
of, say, a Greek myth or one of Shakespeare’s chronicle history plays. 
The most striking fact is this: formerly the playwright possessed the 
rough material of his plot ready made. It was a matter of selecting 
from his story what could be “well digested in a play” and adding to 
that the flesh and blood of character. The modern dramatist must bring 
forth his play by another method. Even if the drama should be based 
upon a chance newspaper paragraph, as Freytag advises, nevertheless 
the resultant plot and characters have no traditional familiarity for the 
present-day audience. This is a point which Mr. Archer might have 
emphasized to advantage, because it underlies the entire problem of 
modern technique. Thus in “The Doll’s House” Ibsen started, not with 
a well-known story, but with an idea. The idea was this: “There are 
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two kinds of spiritual law, two kinds of conscience, one in man and 
another, altogether different, in woman. They do not understand each 
other; but in practical life the woman is judged by man’s law, as though 
she were not a woman but a man.” That, then, he has chosen as his 
theme. Next he has to decide upon the outline of a story created for 
the purpose of illustrating in dramatic form, i. e., by means of character 
in action, the particular angle from which he wishes his audience to 
comprehend his subject. It is at this point that difficulties are multi- 
plied for the modern dramatist. There is no longer any prologue con- 
veniently to dispose of the exposition and warn us what to expect. 
The chorus no longer moralizes the spectacle or bridges awkward gaps. 
The soliloquy is banished; the fifth act has all but disappeared; even 
a variety of scenes within an act is denied the author; finally our 
romantic love for extreme realism demands photographic truth in detail 
rather than the universal truth derived from deeply studied character. 
Each lopping away of an old device has a reverse effect upon the long 
arm of coincidence, since a modern dramatist must more and more 
extend that useful member to make good his technical losses. All these 
facts are stated by Mr. Archer on one page or another, but the rela- 
tion of these details to the problem as a whole is not so clearly shown. 
Yet in his introduction to “From Ibsen’s Workshop” Mr. Archer states, 
without describing it, the process by which Ibsen simplified the details 
of “The Doll’s House,” gave them unity, and at the same time made 
his play conform to the technique of the modern stage. On the other 
hand, in “Play-Making” he tells us that the “whole delicate texture 
was woven from a commonplace story of a woman who forged a cheque 
in order to re-decorate her drawing-room.” It would have been less 
misleading to have pointed out how this incident gave rise to the idea 
underlying “The Doll’s House,” and then to have traced step by step 
the creative construction of the play. 

If there is any adverse criticism of Mr. Archer’s “Play-Making,” 
it must rest chiefly on the ground that the book is written from the point 
of view of the critic rather than of the dramatist. This is not to deny 
its usefulness or to say other than that so considered it is extremely well 
done. There has been much written about the stage since the drama 
once more began to assume literary respectability, but certainly nothing 
of greater interest. In fact it would be difficult to overestimate Mr. 
Archer’s all-round services to the modern drama, even granting him 
entire his enthusiasm for Ibsen. The latter at least smashed some 
absurd theatrical idols, and Mr. Archer is right in commending him as 
a model for modern technique. 

J. R. Crawrorp. 


Yale University. 
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Teaching in School and College. By William Lyon Phelps, Lampson 
Professor of English Literature at Yale University. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1912. $1.00. 


It is not always true that a series of essays on an abstract subject 
arouses the reader’s interest, holds it, and leaves a distinct impression. 
Yet this is just what Professor Phelps’s “Teaching in School and Col- 
lege” does. One reason is that the writer consistently follows the plan 
indicated in his preface, that of presenting “concrete facts and definite 
suggestions” rather than “abstract ideas and loud exhortation.” We 
may not be willing to accept his ipse dizit in every case, but we read 
without sense of fatigue and with much approval. 

It is comforting to learn at the outset that the author disclaims any 
knowledge of the science of pedagogy, and in consequence discards the 
technical terms and the airy allusions to the “psychology of the child’s 
mind” that are so familiar to those in attendance at teachers’ conventions 
and that inspire many listeners to rush forth, like the long-suffering 
teacher in one of the chapters of Professor Phelps’s book, and “gnaw a 
post.” In other words, the author professes to be no more than an 
ordinary teacher, possessed of common sense, one who has had to hammer 
out his problems on the anvil of his own experience. He is what one 
writer has called an “educator” in distinction from the “educationist.” 
The troublesome questions of inattention in the class-room, of controlling 
one’s temper at ugly crises, of snap courses, of student honor, of arous- 
ing interest in those who “don’t care,’ of a sane enthusiasm for 
athletics,—these and a score of allied topics are handled in this book 
with a freshness and vigor that render them thoroughly stimulating. 

In general we accept with enthusiasm all that Professor Phelps lays 
down for our edification, and we wonder that we have never thought of 
saying it ourselves. But in one important matter we differ from him 
toto celo. On the subject of English composition as a required 
course he tells us that he is a thorough skeptic. In another place, how- 
ever, in connection with the theory that English literature cannot be 
taught, he writes: “It is false, for I have been teaching it twenty years.” 
The present writer feels like adopting this same refutation bodily with 
reference to the English composition matter: “That it can not be taught 
is false, for I have been teaching it twenty-five years.” If the argument 
is valid in the one case, it would seem to be valid in the other. The 
trouble lies in the fact that Professor Phelps falls into the common error 
of feeling that the teacher of English composition, if he would be judged 
successful, must turn out Macaulays, Newmans, Thackerays. We may, 
indeed, doubt whether the esthetic qualities of style can be taught; cer- 
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tainly they cannot be conferred by the teacher upon the pupil who lacks 
them; but the intellectual qualities of clear expression, of forceful 
arrangement, of coherent ordering, certainly of correct form—these can 
be successfully developed, if the pupil is endowed with ideas. The diffi- 
culty is not so much that the teacher of English composition cannot teach 
his subject as that he receives so little support from his colleagues in other 
subjects, who, by their vicious examples and reprehensible carelessness, 
negative all that he can do in the small field allotted him in the ordinary 
courses of study. But this is not a thesis on English teaching. 

In the main, as we have already said, we agree enthusiastically with 
all that Professor Phelps has so vigorously and concretely set before us. 
Everyone who loves teaching—that is to say, every sincere teacher—will 
read the book with quick interest. 

Carrot, Lewis Maxcy. 

Williams College. 


The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. Edited by P. Giles, 
Master of Emmanuel College in the University of Cambridge, England; 
and A. C. Seward, Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge, 
England. Cambridge University Press. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York. 40 cents net each. 


This series has been in course of publication for two years, and now 
numbers some two score volumes, with as many in preparation. It covers 
the whole field of science and literature, including many new fields that 
have not hitherto been treated adequately in popular summary or at a 
reasonable price. The volumes are not usually primers in the sense of 
systematic treatises for beginners, but are rather short books in which 
principles, facts, and conclusions are stated in a well-proportioned and 
comprehensive way for educated general readers. 

The treatment naturally varies with the particular subject and 
with the individual writer, but the series as a whole is accurate, clearly 
written, and readable. Each volume is written by a man of unquestioned 
competence in his field, and gives the most recent results of the leading 
investigations. The manuals are remarkable for compression, summariz- 
ing in the most moderate compass the essentials of the subjects treated. 
Yet they are not mere synopses, for most of them are vigorous, vital, 
and interesting, and a few reach the dignity of original contributions 
to knowledge. 

One of the most surprising things about the series is its low price. 
Most of the scientific volumes and some of the literary ones have excel- 
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lent illustrations, some have glossaries, and nearly all have bibliograph- 
ical references. They are well printed on good paper, and tastefully 
bound in rose colored cloth. Yet they sell in this country, after paying 
transportation and duty, at forty cents a volume. Some painstaking 
bibliographer has reckoned that this amounts to about one cent for a 
thousand words! 

The volumes can be heartily recommended to the general reader who 
wishes to keep himself abreast of the times, and who can enjoy a series 
of masterly and not too technical summaries in a wide field of activity 
and interest. The public librarian may confidently add them to his shelves 
for inquirers seeking simple, concise, and reliable information. 


AnpREwW Keoeu. 
Yale University Library. 


American Graphic Art. By F. Weitenkampf. Henry Holt & Company. 
New York. 1912. $2.75 net. 


This book is intended to be a historical discussion of the “reproductive 
graphic arts” in America. Though the title is hardly justifiable, we 
may perhaps admit that Mr. Weitenkampf follows a common usage in 


so limiting its meaning. The field of his investigations at least is clear. 
He treats of all that part of American art which reaches its public in 
multiple and printed form—a category, be it said, rather practical than 
artistically apt. 

With the most diverse and scattered material, his plan of attack is 
necessarily one of chapter headings, over-lapping here, harking back 
there, a glance at which shows us what we may expect. First, there is 
etching, early and late, in its commercial, illustrative, and reproductive 
phases (here for the moment “reproductive” specifically connotes the 
interpretation of paintings already before the public), and also as 
original painter-etching of the highest order. Next, we wrestle succes- 
sively with engraving in line and stipple, mezzotint, aquatint,—“and 
other tints,’—wood-engraving, and lithography, early and late again, 
and with much the same subdivisions. At least six times so far we have 
approached the very portals of the twentieth century and turned our 
halting steps again to the eighteenth. So we proceed to the illustrators, 
where, as the older processes give way to photo-engraving, by an insidi- 
ous transition it is no longer the engraver, but the painter or pen-man 
himself who is discussed. Then caricature takes our attention, and the 
comic paper—yea, even to the comic supplement we pursue our erring 
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course. In chastened mood, and in the next chapter, we seek again the 
straight and narrow respectability of bookplates. But soon, with 
renewed abandon, we make our last and most daring excursion into the 
realm of applied graphic art—“from business card to poster”; that is, 
advertising pure and simple, with an earnest plea for the advertisement 
which may receive the sanction of higher critical approval. 

Here obviously is little hope of any sustained flight of the critical 
or historical imagination. These are forms of art more related by acci- 
dent of mechanical procedure than in aim or scope. Yet they are inter- 
esting forms of art, and many of them invariably left unchronicled in more 
specialized treatises. Mr. Weitenkampf has attempted to fill a real gap 
in the written history of American art; and in an uninspired way, with 
a dryness of style that becomes dryness of humor at times, he has done 
the work well. 

He begins far back in the quaint old days when American art was 
making its first struggle for existence: when here and there some pioneer 
engraver was hammering copper-plates out of old boilers and reading the 
encyclopedia preparatory to a new venture; when Paul Revere, silver- 
smith and copper-plate engraver, was riding a shorter cut to fame than 
most of his fellow-craftsmen could compass. Through those early days 
we meet a host of engravers, etchers, and lithographers, pioneers all, 
awkwardly inventing their technical methods as they worked and paving 
the way. To their descendants gradually through the nineteenth century 
came growing achievement, real success, or premature decadence. With 
the commercial overthrow of the older processes, in favor of the ubiqui- 
tous—and how often inglorious—half-tone, the story becomes definitely 
two-sided. Etching, engraving on metal and wood, and in great part 
lithography, are left, a rich heritage and free vehicles of creative inspira- 
tion to artists, while modern methods of photo-engraving have opened 
great vistas of possibility to commercialized art of every sort. On these 
matters Mr. Weitenkampf speaks with authority, as Curator of Prints 
in the New York Public Library and as author of “How to Appreciate 
Prints,” a book of some value. The present work is a handbook of 
American reproductive art, very complete, and clear and brief as the 
subject matter will allow. It is copiously illustrated with plates well 
calculated to elucidate the text, and fully indexed. It will certainly be 
of service to the seeker for information. 


Huc-Mazevet LvugQuieEns. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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New Trails in Mezico. By Carl Lumholtz. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1912. $5.00 net. 


A Mexican Journey. By E. H. Blichfeldt. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 


Northwestern Mexico is so little known that any intelligent traveller 
is able to bring back at least a few new facts of value to science. In 
so virgin a field the work: of a trained observer is likely to be of deep 
interest and of permanent value. Such is the case with Mr. Lumholtz’s 
ethnologic studies in Papagueria, here put in popular form without 
destroying their scientific worth. It is the kind of product one would 
expect from an ethnologist keenly on the lookout for environmental 
influences, and with a critical judgment already well displayed in earlier 
studies in Mexican ethnology and geography. 

Since “New Trails in Mexico” is avowedly a “popular” book, one 
is obliged to criticise it as such, but this is far from acknowledging that 
one must say pretty things about it merely because it is entertaining. 
If it were not even readable, what a dismal thing would be the ordinary 
exploration story! Wherein lies the failure of the average book of 
feeble adventure in little known places? Wherein the charm of Gadow’s 
“Through Southern Mexico,” Hatcher’s “Narrative and Geography,” 
or the book before us? It seems clear from an analysis of scores of 
such books that it lies in the author’s ability to bring to his task a trained 
eye, a fund of special knowledge, and some interpretative power. In at 
least this respect, the specialist, usually considered narrow, is the most 
entertaining writer of all. One is in every chapter directed from the 
ordinary events of the narrative and allowed to revel in a new field with 
an interesting companion. It is this special knowledge on the part of 
the author that surprises us at every turn and maintains the interest, 
whether we are following Gadow along the forest trails of Southern 
Mexico, or Hatcher on the shingle plains of Patagonia, or Lumholtz 
in the stern deserts of Papagueria. 

Interest centres around two groups of observations: the salt expe- 
ditions of the Papago Indians and the sand-dune people of the coast. 
The Papagos come from great distances—some even from the Gila 
valley—to the coast of the Gulf of California for their annual supply 
of salt. On the road to and from the salinas that border the coastal 
sloughs, the Indians eat and drink very little; travel very silently—only 
the elderly men talk; no one turns back on the trail during the entire 
journey; nor can anyone scratch himself except with a special scratcher 
made from a twig of greasewood. All pray to the sun and to the 
sea for health, long life, and rain. They sleep only towards midnight. 
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On arriving at the deposits, a race is run along the border, new songs 
are sung, and ceremonial rites are performed with salt and meal. 

The sand-dune people are among the best illustrations of adaptation 
to extremely difficult physical conditions. They are virtually extinct 
now, and formerly numbered less than a hundred and fifty. They made 
their homes among the dunes of the absolute desert between the Gila 
and the head of the Gulf of California. Their existence depended upon 
a knowledge of the few places in the mountains where local rain fills 
the small depressions, and of the spots along the coast where water may 
be reached by digging. In hot weather they ran down jack-rabbits in 
the loose sand. In the mountains they killed mountain sheep and ante- 
lope; on the coast they caught fish, and found edible plant food in the 
ammobroma sonore and the juicy enothera trichocalyz, that spring up 
after the scanty winter rains. They always travelled together and their 
migrations, timed with the seasons, took them from the desolate coast 
to the more hospitable mountains where they erected grass huts for the 
winter. 

In striking contrast to “New Trails in Mexico” is Mr. Blichfeldt’s 
“A Mexican Journey.” We entirely agree with the author that it would 
be presumptuous in him to set up any claims as a discoverer. For the 
reader to whom Prescott, Romero, and Martin are unknown, the book 
may be a source of temporary distraction, but we confess to a feeling 
that it would be better simply to leave the wine in the old bottles. Those 
are indeed arid pages on which we find no theme of higher interest 
than the monotonous incidents of a quite ordinary journey. Witness 
the seventh chapter, on Oaxaca, whose opening sentence runs: “Still 
back over your course as far as Santa Lucrecia, then north, that is, 
parallel to the coast, which is to say west, two hundred miles to Cordoba, 
and again you touch the route that you might have taken at once. . . .” 

Let us do a little analyzing. Take the chapter on “Towns and 
more Towns.” Upon careful reading (solely for the purposes of this 
review!) we find that it contains approximately seven “ideas”: (1) 
there are no important differences between Guanajuato and Queretaro; 
(2) Guadalajara is famous for its pottery and Guanajuato for its mint; 
(8) one tires of hearing about Cortez and Maximilian; (4) the tourist 
is likely to imbibe the quiescent mood of the country; (5) the author 
never saw a Mexican mule show signs of viciousness; (6) Pachuca is 
a unique town with a cold wind that makes sitting in the parks “an 
uneasy enjoyment’; (7) it has a deficient water supply, a reputation 
for silver and pulque, and it had no bank as late as 1901. If the list 
is incomplete, it is at least certain that the omitted ideas are all closely 
related to these and that there are no important omissions. This for a 
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chapter with more than seven pages of text, or about three per cent of 
the book. It would be an exaggeration to say that the entire book con- 
tains 88 x 7 ideas, even if we allow that the term is here used in a 
generous manner. The author’s comments not infrequently remind one 
of the lady who went to a circus for the first time convinced that every- 
thing extraordinary was faked. Encountering a giraffe, she gazed at 
it with growing incredulity, and then, enraged by the imposition, swept 
out of the tent exclaiming, “They ain’t no sech animal!” 


IsaraH BowMaNn. 
Yale University. 


Why Women Are So. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph.D. Henry Holt 
& Company. New York. 1912. $1.50. 


The tangentiality of women has always been more or less irritating 
to men, and even to women themselves. Man, prefacing the matter with 
whatever expletive their servitude permitted, has advised “letting her 
go,” being sure that she would return to the computable in time. Woman 
on the other hand, while assured of her own complexity, has usually 
felt simple to fatuity. During the last ten years, however, the bang- 
ing of the doors of home behind women who were leaving it for the day, 
the year, or for good, has become so reverberatory that the professional 
observers in fiction and in science have taken large printed notice. 

Following these few years of movement among unrelated men and 
in contact with some of the cutting edges of outside life, it was to be 
expected that some women would begin to take an interest in their own 
reactions outside the home. They quickly discovered that weak and 
sheltered and dependent men acted strangely like similarly environed 
women; and it began to be asked whether it were not wiser to judge 
women more by their general than their sex characteristics—as animals 
are judged. 

Dr. Coolidge’s book is a history of this attitude, beginning with the 
hopeless waste of American women during the barren sixty years 
between the vigorous days of our pioneering mothers and those of 
to-day, when actual training for life as it is to be lived has come to 
be an ideal, with some fulfilled examples as guideposts. It is a tale 
of a life at once desperate and mean. Mean with a leisure for the well- 
to-do which meant only ignorance and tastelessness; and desperate for 
the country wives of good husbands who, following their vocation of 
domesticity, found it included an average of from six to twelve children, 
the boarding of eight or ten farm hands, exclusive of the active duties 
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of a home maker,—and this without either mechanical or flesh and blood 
helpers. 

Other chapters deal more cheerfully with the strange vivacity, the 
tears and talk of the so-called feminine temperament, and with the effect 
of a required subserviency, the false delicacies, the absurd dress, and 
general vacuity of a time when—cherished by surviving pioneer mothers 
who remembered and revolted—the girls of that day grew up almost 
inhumanly ignorant of all the arts of life. Later still came the Learned 
Lady; only a phantom, yet her repute made it possible for women to 
go more and more to such schools as were open. From this time onward 
came the change in public and private opinion as to what might be 
4" asked of a modern woman as to health, intelligence, and training. 
is No encouragement naturally is found in the final chapter for those 
opposed to the full citizenship of women with men, for Dr. Coolidge is 
among those who ardently believe in the fullness of the American democ- 
racy. 

To those familiar with Dr. Coolidge’s work, especially her remarkable 
study of almshouse women, it will be looked upon as a piece of good 
fortune that she should have turned her shrewd observation, her long 
training, and her exceptional freedom from sex bias, upon the matter 
of the whyness of women. It is quite certain that an increasingly large 
number of intelligent women—not excluding a few amiable and inquiring 
men—desire to know more about the subject. And they seem willing to 
look into the plain face of truth, if must be, rather than into that of 
lovely fable. One wishes merely that the wholesome and solid material 
of the book might have been just spontaneously dipped a little deeper 
into that sort of mellow humor which half holds, half dissolves, and 
wholly convinces. For every woman must know that a sense of humor 
is the first requisite for being a woman at all. 

DorotHea Moore. 
New Haven, Conn. 





Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. By Charles A. Ellwood. D. 
Appleton & Company. New York. 1912. $8.00 net. 










This book represents an effort to place the somewhat unsteady science 
of sociology firmly upon the psychological basis where the author, with 
very good reason, believes that it ought to rest. Professor Ellwood’s 
main thesis is as follows. Sociology is the study of the “development, 
structure, and functions of the forms of association.” Its data are 
found in the activities of “psychically interacting individuals” engaged 
in carrying on a “collective life-process.” These activities consist in 
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“interstimulation and response” on the part of these individuals. Now 
the matter of stimuli and their resulting activities is evidently a psycho- 
logical question. Therefore, the only accurate and dependable study 
of sociology must follow psychological methods and must utilize all 
available psychological resources. 

The first two chapters of the book are taken up with a consideration 
of the nature of sociology and its problems. Then follows a discussion 
of the relation of sociology to other sciences. This is exceedingly well 
done—so well that we may be permitted to hope that future writers 
on the subject will feel themselves freed from the necessity of going 
over this hackneyed and somewhat tedious ground. Then follows the 
most important portion of the work, the study of the psychical pro- 
cesses, reactions, and interactions upon which the life of society rests. 

The mainspring of the social life the author finds to lie in the mind, 
acting spontaneously, but acting in response to certain stimuli which 
come from the environment of the organism. The simplest and most 
fundamental of these acts come under the head of the reflexes and 
instincts. By instincts the author means “all activities or tendencies to 
activity which are unlearned—are in us apart from training or experi- 
ence.” These he regards as of extreme importance, inasmuch as they 
form the basis upon which the complex structure of the social life is 
built. 

Through a process of adaptation to the environment, certain of these 
instincts are strengthened, others modified. Thus they become habits, 
and in the multiplication of social habits lies the growth of society. 
Into this process the feelings enter, giving their sanction to certain 
activities and discountenancing others, according to their influence on 
the welfare of the individual. Finally the intellect plays its part, 
evaluating the habits and activities by higher standards than those of the 
feelings or desires. The author takes vigorous exception to the idea 
that the reason is essentially individualistic. On the contrary, the 
reason, in its higher developments, is much more concerned for the race 
than for the individual. The stimuli which it presents to the organism 
are ideas and ideals, which lead to the highest and most unselfish of 
social actions. 

The author considers with care and fairness the leading theories of 
the social forces, particularly those which give emphasis to imitation 
and sympathy. He admits that both of these are of great importance 
in developing society in its middle and later phases, but he regards 
them as types or forms of interaction, rather than fundamental forces. 

As a result of these processes of growth, there has developed a 
collective mental life, which is sometimes inaccurately styled the social 
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mind. Allied with this there is a strong social consciousness, which 
“is perhaps the most significant development in modern history.” 
Through public opinion it operates to control the activities of individuals 
in the interest of the group. 

The work shows great patience and diligence in research, coupled 
with a high ability for critical analysis and comparison. The author 
is especially to be congratulated upon his broad-minded and common- 
sense view of his subject, and his aversion to any single, all-explanatory 
principle of human life. These have kept him away from many pit- 
falls, and have enabled him to produce one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to recent sociological literature. 

Henry Pratt Farrcuixp. 

Yale University. 


The Christian View of the World. By George John Blewett. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1912. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Blewett, whose philosophy of life is here presented, made this 
book out of his Nathaniel Taylor lectures, delivered in the Yale Divinity 
School in 1910-11. His influential life as Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Victoria College, Toronto, was lamentably cut short last summer 
by drowning. These pages are therefore unexpectedly a memorial of 
the message and spirit of the man. 

The statement of truth may be either apologetic or dogmatic, appeal- 
ing in the one case to those who doubt or deny, and in the other 
to those who are convinced already. This book is frankly dogmatic, 
taking the Christian theology for granted. “Nature,” says the writer, 
“is a divine activity, a form or medium of the divine self-communica- 
tion in which man comes to be: the end or purpose whick God has in 
view in thus communicating Himself and giving rise to a world, is the 
supreme law of nature.” This is the central assertion of the book. This 
is what is meant by the “Christian view of the world.” “The uni- 
verse is a society of spiritual beings; its process is the history of such 
a society; and the divinely constituted laws of that history, laws in the 
deepest sense spiritual and moral, are the ultimate laws of every part 
of nature.” 

The dogmatic assertion is brought into apologetic service in the writ- 
er’s dealing with miracle and with prayer. The difficulty in the matter 
of miracle, he says, arises from a conception of the uniformity of nature 
on its physical side. If nature is considered as the manifestation of 
God, as constituted by laws which are His ways of working, and which 
He does not supersede or contradict but uses, then miracle, or the direct 
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and special dealing of God with man, is intrinsically probable, and the 
study of it is to be undertaken on that basis. 

As for prayer, the heart of it is not petition but submission. It is 
not “a mere external means of extorting from God the object of 
desires that forget God; prayer whose petitions God can grant only 
if there be in His administration of His world a place for that sad 
disciplinary wisdom in which parents give to willful children the objects 
of their will.” On the contrary, the supreme purpose of prayer is that 
thereby we may adjust ourselves the more completely to the divine order. 

In this reverent spirit the book is written, filled with intuition rather 
than with argument, the meditation of a mystic, a book of devotion 
rather than of philosophy, spiritually helpful. 

Groree Hopees. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Main Currents of Modern Thought: A Study of the Spiritual and 
Intellectual Movements of the Present Day. By Rudolf Eucken, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Jena. Translated by 
Meyrick Booth. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $4.00 
net. 


One approaches any piece of work by the winner of a Nobel prize 
with high anticipation. It is a great thing to have won the first place 
in a competition open to the whole civilized world. It is a still greater 
when the competition is in the realm of the spirit and the prize “for 
the most distinguished work of an idealist tendency.” And when the 
winner of the prize is a professional philosopher our admiration grows 
greater still, for philosophers are commonly supposed to be of all men 
the most unpractical. It will be worth our while therefore to preface 
our consideration of the particular work under review by reminding our- 
selves who the author is and what are the qualities which led the Nobel 
jury to grant him so honorable a distinction. 

Rudolf Eucken is a Frisian, a professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, and the author of a number of books, some of a more 
technical, others of a more popular character, many of which have 
been translated into several languages, and the circulation of some of 
which runs into the thousands. In his philosophy Professor Eucken 
is an idealist. He believes that the ultimate reality is spiritual, and 
that man fulfills his own destiny only as he relates his life to this inde- 
pendent, all-inclusive spiritual reality. But he differs from the older 
idealists in defining this spiritual reality in terms of activity and of 
progress. There is a sense in which for Eucken the world is still in 
the making, and it is our part to share in creating the new spiritual 
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environment through participation in which alone our true destiny is 
to be fulfilled. Thus his philosophy, idealist though it be, has points 
of contact with current pragmatism, which go far to explain its popu- 
larity. The name which he himself has chosen for his system is Activ- 
ism, and an atmosphere of storm and stress breathes through all his 
writings and appears in the very titles of his books, as for example 
“Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt,” which we may render, 
“The Struggle for a Spiritually Significant Life”; or “Can we still be 
Christians?” 

In Professor Eucken, then, we have no closet philosopher, but a man 
who believes himself to have a practical message for his age. To his 
thinking, philosophical systems are the outcome of definite tendencies 
of life, the expression of aspirations as well as the formulation of theo- 
ries. Naturalism is a philosophy because it is first a life. It is impossi- 
ble therefore to answer it by argument alone. One must study its 
effects and see what consequences it produces in human life and how 
far it is able to satisfy that deep hunger of the soul which man has never 
permanently been able to stifle. The same is true of all the other 
great systems which have divided the allegiance of thinkers. Idealism 
is more than a theory of the universe. It is a working faith. And Pro- 
fessor Eucken is an idealist because he believes it is the most satisfying 
of all possible faiths. 

It is this practical interest doubtless which explains the large response 
which Eucken’s philosophy has found in England and America. With 
scarcely an exception his books have either been translated or are in 
process of translation into English, and a number of monographs have 
already appeared dealing with his philosophy. With the exception of 
Bergson, Eucken is probably the foreign philosopher best known among 
English-speaking peoples. 

The works in which Professor Eucken has developed his philosophy 
fall into two groups, historical and constructive. The best known of 
the former group is “Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker,” 
the purpose of which is very inadequately described by the title of the 
English translation, “The Problem of Human Life.” It is an attempt 
to give a clue to the meaning of the history of philosophy by asking 
what are the controlling convictions which dominate the life as well 
as the thought of its greatest thinkers. Technical questions are rele- 
gated to the background, and greater attention than is usual in the 
history of philosophy is given to the men who have been the leaders 
of religious thought, notably, in the case of Christianity, to the founder 
himself. 

This interest in religion reappears in Eucken’s constructive work. 
No less than four of his books deal explicitly with religion, and the 
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best known of these, his work “Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion” 
(“The Truth of Religion”), contains some of the most characteristic doc- 
trines of his own philosophy. But even in those books which do not 
deal explicitly with religion, like his recently published ‘“Grundlinien 
einer neuen Lebensanschauung” (“Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideals’), 
the religious interest is manifest, and the place of religion as a neces- 
sary element in any satisfactory philosophical synthesis is explicitly 
recognized. 

The present work holds an intermediate position between the two 
groups. In form it is historical. As the title, “Geistige Strémungen 
der Gegenwart,” indicates, it is a study of the main currents of 
modern thought, and as such attempts an objective presentation of 
the existing situation in the world of philosophy. The method chosen 
is a study of the various problems which have emerged in the course 
of the history of thought, with a view to determining the significance 
of the positions which we find actually confronting one another in the 
life of our time. Thus the author passes in review such fundamental 
antitheses as that between the subjective and the objective standpoints 
in philosophy, between intellectualism and voluntarism, idealism and 
realism, monism and dualism, a static and an evolutionary view of the 
world, as well as the more specific problems which emerge in connection 
with such vital interests of humanity as civilization, history, society, 
morality, personality, and religion. In each case the meaning of the 
terms is discussed, the origin of the present situation explained, and the 
practical motives pointed out which lead the disputants to the positions 
they hold. 

But though the form of treatment is historical, the interest of the 
writer is not that of the historian. He is led to study the positions which 
he passes in review not for their own sake but because of the light 
which they shed upon the fundamental ideas of his own philosophy. 
The book he tells us “is above all an expression of a specific philosophi- 
eal conviction as a whole and claims to be considered in this light.” 
Accordingly, the author begins his book by unfolding his own concep- 
tion of the spiritual life in order that he may apply this as a test 
to the interpretation of the various contrasts revealed in the later study. 
In each case the result reached is that apart from the recognition of 
an independent spiritual life no satisfactory reconciliation of the antino- 
mies of philosophy can be found, and still less no permanent satisfac- 
tion of the needs of the human spirit. 

For one who does not already know Professor Eucken’s thought the 
present book cannot be recommended. Its style is monotonous, its 
method repetitious. For a philosopher who chooses the name Activism 
to designate his type of thinking, there is a lack of progress in the 
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thought of the book which is, to say the least, irritating. One feels 
as if one were going round and round in a circle and coming out always 
at the same point. This is in part explicable by the genesis of the 
book, which is the rewriting from a constructive point of view of an 
earlier work, “Die Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart,” in which the interest 
was primarily historical. But the result is none the less unfortunate. 
A method which was natural in the one case proves artificial and forced 
in the other. What is given us is neither history nor philosophy, but 
a series of detached studies, partaking of the nature of both. Those 
who wish to acquaint themselves with Professor Eucken’s philosophy of 
history should read his “Problem of Human Life”; those who wish 
to understand his own philosophy should consult his book on “Life’s 
Basis and Life’s Ideals.” 

And yet, the reader who has the patience to follow the author through 
his nearly five hundred pages will not lack reward. There is some- 
thing in the very thoroughness with which he follows his quest of the 
spiritual life through all the recondite problems of philosophy, sure 
that however deeply it may hide itself he will find it at last, which is 
encouraging to those who, like him, believe that the last word in phi- 
losophy must always be spirit, and that there is no permanent question 
which the mind of man has asked which can be rightly answered except 
by him who holds this key. 

When one asks more in detail what Professor Eucken means by the 
spiritual life, one gains no very clear answer. It is an all-comprehen- 
sive reality, independent of man, yet kindred to him in spirit, wide 
enough to include in its catholic embrace all his own highest interests, 
art, religion, philosephy, morals, growing with his growth, yet already 
in some sense complete and perfect, the satisfaction of all wants, the 
goal of all desires, the standard for all endeavor, at once transcendent 
and immanent, at once task and goal, at once inspiration and reward. 
Such language, to be sure, suggests the mystic intuition of religion 
rather than the exact definition of philosophy. But prophets have never 
been noted for the exactness of their definitions. And it is as a prophet 
rather than as a metaphysician that Professor Eucken is to be judged 
as he approaches his description of the ultimate reality. That life is 
one; that it is meaningful; that it may be satisfying; but that its 
meaning can be grasped and its satisfactions enjoyed by those only 
who gird themselves to the task by spiritual consecration,—this is Pro- 
fessor Eucken’s message to our age, and it is one for which we may 
well be thankful. 

Witi1am Apams Brown. 
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